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“Bravo for this report - you have done a masterful job of pulling together a 
tremendous amount of information. The study is a significant contribution to the 
field. It identifies many of the vital issues for community college adult ESL 
programs and analyzes how some are solving their problems and challenges. This 
is essential reading, not only for those of us in the field but for legislators and 
policymakers who make decisions about adult ESL in community colleges.” 
[Sharon Seymour, City College of San Francisco] 



“Thank you, thank you, thank you! What a masterful job! How soon can I start 
quoting from it? Thank you for saying all the things we have wanted to say.” 
[Suzanne Leibman, College of Lake County] 



“I am so proud to have been part of this project. I’m very impressed with the stellar 
job you have done of integrating the tons of information you received from all of 
us. There is so little opportunity for exchange in this field, but CAAL’s project has 
made this exchange possible. Thank you!” [Pam Ferguson, Yakima Valley 
Community College] 



“Horray! Well done! We are very impressed with the excellent points and 
arguments made in this paper.” [Sandy Ares, Seminole Community College] 



“Thanks to the whole research group for a wonderful experience. It has been a 
delight to work with a group of professionals who know and experience the 
delights of working with ESL adult learners in community colleges. I’m grateful and 
honored to have been a part of this work. I want to thank CAAL for its leadership 
and vision in bringing this group together.” [Toni Borge, Bunker Hill Community 
College] 
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FOREWORD 



PASSING THE TORCH: Strategies for Innovation in Community College ESL is the result of 
two years of intensive, dedicated work by a remarkable team of nearly two dozen researchers (see 
Appendix II, p. 144). It takes the first steps on a long overdue journey to fully understanding the 
realities and promise of ESL program service in community colleges across the nation. 

The report offers an in-depth look into several community college ESL programs, with a focus 
on “non-credit ESL.” All of the programs offer high quality ESL instruction and are considered 
exemplary according to a range of criteria presented in the Introduction. The study examines a 
rich variety of innovative and successful programs and strategies in use in these institutions - and 
considers them in terms of generating learning gains, retaining students, and bringing about 
transitions to further education. The paper also examines the ins and outs of all this activity in a 
way that gives those providing adult ESL service a menu of ideas and concrete suggestions for 
their own program improvement purposes. 

Among the effective strategies examined in this report are high intensity instruction, learning 
outside the classroom, and the use of “learner-centered thematic” curricula. Special attention is 
given to curricular integration, co-enrollment, vocational ESL (VESL) programs, and the Spanish 
GED. Issues of faculty training, development, and quality are examined, and recommendations 
are given for “engineering innovation” in ESL colleges and programs. 

The study finds that, excellent as the programs studied are, their outcomes are not always as great 
as they could be. It identifies some reasons for that, and looks at some of key barriers to taking 
the successful programs and practices to scale - such as inadequate ESL funding, administrative 
and policy issues, limits in available ESL assessment tools, lack of peer learning opportunities 
for planners and practitioners, and a paucity of fundamentally-needed research, especially 
longitudinal research. A major section of the report deals with costs and funding issues - calling 
not only for a substantial increase in funding for adult ESL, but more targeted funding. 

PASSING THE TORCH is a highly textured report containing extensive descriptions of programs 
and practices. CAAL hopes that it will be useful both to designers of community college ESL 
service and to policymakers and private funders. Readers who are interested primarily in the 
study’s conclusions are referred to the Executive Summary , presented as Appendix I on page 135. 
This Summary also exists as a standalone document at www.caalusa.org . 

CAAL is deeply indebted to the research team for this project. Dr. Forrest Chisman served as the 
study director. He has been examining both community colleges and ESL service for many years. 
Dr. JoAnn Crandall of the University of Maryland (Baltimore County) is one of the nation’s 
preeminent ESL experts. She served as the project’s research director. Drs. Chisman and Crandall 
were assisted throughout the study by a team of co-researchers from the five colleges at the heart 
of this study, who were themselves assisted by research and administrative personnel at each 
college (see Appendix II, p. 144). This study is just as much theirs as CAAL’s. Every member of 
this team gave enormous amounts of uncompensated time to give the study meaning and 
usefulness, and to ensure its accuracy. CAAL is deeply grateful to them all. 
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The William and Flora Flewlett Foundation was the main funder of this study. CAAL owes 
special thanks to the Foundation for its vision in recognizing the importance of ESL and the 
community college role. We are also grateful for Hewlett’s flexibility and openness in 
considering a project that was, at the time of the grant, somewhat removed from its main 
lines of grantmaking. Moreover, our program officer has been incredibly patient in awaiting the 
release of this report. We sincerely appreciate her understanding. 

The Ford Foundation and the Dollar General Corporation provided supplemental funding for the 
study - and The McGraw-Hill Companies, which has been generous to CAAL in many ways over 
the years, provided significant in-kind and financial support as well. Finally, there are no words to 
express appreciation to Harold W. McGraw, Jr., whose never- wavering interest in adult literacy 
and personal financial support of CAAL are constant encouragements. 

Finally, it should be noted that a huge amount of information was developed in this project 
beyond that used in PASSING THE TORCH . In the coming months, CAAL will publish 
institutional profiles written by each of the five study colleges, as well as more detailed 
descriptions of some of the program elements discussed in this report. 



Gail Spangenberg 
President 

Council for Advancement of Adult Literacy 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report, PASSING THE TORCH: Strategies for Innovation in Community 
College ESL , presents the findings of a two-year study of exemplary adult English as a 
Second Language (ESL) instruction provided by a select group of community colleges. It 
focuses primarily on the innovative instructional and professional development practices 
these colleges use to improve the quality of their ESL/ESOL programs. 1 

1. BACKGROUND 

The need for this study was identified during the course of another major study - also 
conducted by the Council for Advancement of Adult Literacy (CAAL) - of links between 
adult education and community colleges. That investigation included extensive research 
by CAAL staff and independent experts on special aspects of the community college-adult 
education linkage, and the deliberations of a blue ribbon taskforce of experts on colleges, 
adult education, and related matters. The study’s findings and recommendations were 
published by CAAL in Lebruary 2005 in To Ensure America’s future: Building a 
National Opportunity System for Adults and in eight separate reports on the individual 
research projects. 2 

CAAL’s community college project revealed that many colleges provide adult ESL service, 
as well as other traditional types of adult education instruction - Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) and preparation for high school equivalency examinations (often referred to 
generically as Adult Secondary Education “ASE” or “GED” instruction). In fact, ESL is the 
largest and fastest growing part of adult education (representing more than 40 percent of 
enrollments), and the fastest growing program of any kind at many community colleges. 
During the course of the community college study, it became apparent that the project’s 
research program was generating far more information about ABE/ASE than about ESL. 

And it became apparent that many people who were otherwise extremely well informed 
about adult education and community colleges had a limited understanding of ESL service. 

Undoubtedly, part of the reason for this lack of knowledge about adult ESL is that this aspect 
of adult education primarily serves immigrants and refugees, and it has expanded rapidly as 
the rate of immigration and refugee resettlement into the U. S. has grown. As a result, both 
research and general knowledge about adult ESL have not caught up with research and what 
is known about ABE or ASE - long the dominant forms of adult education service. 

Moreover, most ESL service is concentrated in a limited number of geographic areas that 
have large immigrant populations. Six states contain 70 percent of the immigrants residing in 



1 English programs for non-native speakers are variously referred to as English as a Second Language (ESL) or English for 
Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL), the latter in recognition of the fact that many students in these programs already 
speak two, three, or even more languages. For simplicity, the acronym ESL will be used in this report. 

2 See CAAL web site ( www.caalusa.org ) for copies of the publications. 
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the United States, 3 although other states have seen a dramatic growth in these newcomers 
over the last decade. 4 Education experts who do not have a fairly detailed understanding of 
the states with large or growing immigrant populations often have not focused on adult ESL. 
Moreover, for most Americans, ESL instruction is intuitively harder to understand than the 
other components of adult education. ABE/ASE can be understood by analogy to aspects of 
elementary and secondary education - with which all Americans are familiar. In contrast, 
ESL consists of learning a new language in a country where that language is dominant — a 
process that very few Americans have experienced. 

However, the major reason for the apparent lack of emphasis on ESL in CAAL’s research 
was its primary focus on public policy issues. As a result, state community colleges and adult 
education systems were the primary units of analysis for most of the research, along with 
national patterns and trends. This was because most relevant policy is created at the state and 
national levels, and states and the federal government are the major repositories of the 
relevant data. Several dozen individual programs were investigated, but not in depth, because 
the purpose of understanding them was to illuminate state and national issues. 

Most state and national adult education policy, as well as a great deal of the available data, 
makes little distinction between ESL and ABE/ASE. For policy, funding, and analytical 
purposes, all three services tend to be treated as a single service - adult education. Moreover, 
at the policy level, most of the new developments in links between community colleges and 
adult education, as well as prescriptions for improving those links, apply to ESL as well as to 
ABE/ASE - in general terms at least. 

For these reasons, a national policy study of community colleges and adult education was not 
likely to reveal very much that was distinctive about ESL. To ensure that findings of the 
CAAL project were applicable to ESL service, however, one of the specialized research 
projects commissioned was a survey of ESL in the community college. That research was 
carried out by Jo Ann Crandall of the University of Maryland (Baltimore County) and Ken 
Sheppard of the National Foreign Language Center of the University of Maryland (College 
Park). It was published by CAAL as Adult ESL in the Community College in 2004. 5 

Funding did not permit Crandall and Sheppard to conduct a comprehensive study, but they 
did explain the nature and range of ESL services, contact the faculty/staff at community 
colleges in 10 states as well as other ESL experts, survey a number of community college 
ESL programs, and interpret the findings based on their own expert understanding of this 
field. In addition, their adult ESL report for CAAL (see footnote 5) contains brief profiles 
of the ESL programs at five community colleges. This study was a substantial contribution 
to the literature on ESL service, and it received widespread attention. In the context of the 



3 The six states are California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and Texas. Crandall and Sheppard, 2004. 

4 Ten states, most in the Northeast and Southeast, experienced a 30 to 47 percent growth in immigrant populations between 
2000 and 2005. Randy Capps, 2006, based on data from the 2000 U.S. Census and the 2005 American Community Survey, 
PUMS. 

5 Adult ESL in the Community College is available in PDF at www.caalusa.org. 
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larger CAAL community college investigation, it helped fill gaps in understanding about 
state and national issues. It was and remains a helpful primer on ESL. 



2. NEED FOR THE STUDY 

As the CAAL community college investigation drew to a close, it became apparent that any 
study focused primarily on state and national issues left untold an important part of the story 
of community colleges and adult education. To improve adult education service in the United 
States, ESL service must be understood in greater depth. ESL programs (whether at colleges 
or elsewhere) are complex, multi-dimensional instructional systems that differ significantly 
in their structure, methods, and goals from ABE/ASE programs . In the words of Crandall and 
Sheppard: 

ESL belongs to a different continuum than ABE/ASE or developmental education. It has 
a different research base, different faculty qualifications and training, different curricula, 
and students with different needs. Adult basic education and developmental education 
address the educational needs of native English speakers (typically reading, writing and 
mathematics) .... These students have the advantage of knowing English, but need some 
additional instruction. However, adult ESL students need instruction in English that includes 
oral as well as written English skills. 

Because of its complexity and unique features, ESL in the community college context (or any 
other context) is a “story within a story.” The story can only be told by investigating ESL at 
the program level, as Crandall and Sheppard had begun to do. 

To fully grasp the linkage between adult education and community colleges, it is essential 
to develop wider knowledge of ESL service, because ESL students (or English Language 
Learners, ELLs) comprise such a large percentage of the students enrolled in both adult 
education programs and colleges. 

Almost all adult ESL students are immigrants. Thus, the story of ESL instruction has 
important implications for how the U. S. responds to the major increase in immigration that 
has occurred over the last several decades. As the national debate about immigration has 
gained visibility, an increasing number of Americans have become aware of certain 
fundamental facts about immigration and immigrants. 

Currently more than 35 million residents of the U.S. are foreign-born - about 12 percent of 
our total population. They have come from all parts of the world, although the fastest growth 
has come from Latin America in recent years. Contrary to popular belief, most immigrants 
come to the U. S. legally and they bring a wide range of important skills. Immigrants 
constituted virtually half of the net increase in the size of the American workforce in the 
1990s, for example, and they are expected to constitute most of the net growth in the next 
few decades. 6 



6 Jeffry S. Passel, Background Briefing Prepared lor Taskforce on Immigration and America's Future (Pew Hispanic Center, 
2005). Most findings are based on 2004 Census 2004 Current Population Survey data. 
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Hence, they are a large and essential part of our human capital, and they will continue to 
be regardless of what federal immigration policies are adopted. In many ways, the future 
prosperity of the American economy depends on the contributions immigrants make, and it 
is very much in the interest of all Americans to ensure that they can make the greatest 
contribution possible. In addition, immigrants are neighbors, consumers, and, increasingly, 
voters. It is in the national interest to enable them to contribute fully in these roles as well. 

The major barrier immigrants face is that a large percentage of them are not proficient in 
English. Calculations differ on the exact number facing this barrier, depending on the 
measure of English proficiency used. According to the 2000 Census, of adults 18 years of 
age and older who report speaking a language other than English at home, 7 million reported 
that they did not speak English “well” or “at all” and an additional 8 million reported that 
they did not speak English “very well.” The number who have difficulties reading and 
writing English is probably larger. 

Because English is the dominant language of the U. S., virtually all immigrants with limited 
English proficiency realize that this places them at a severe disadvantage. Most immigrants 
with limited English ability are employed in low wage jobs, and their opportunities for 
advancement are severely limited. In large numbers, they enroll in ESL programs wherever 
they can find them. More than 1.2 million per year turn to the publicly funded adult ESL 
programs offered by community colleges and other adult education providers. 7 The success 
of these programs is of great national importance. 

In addition, an increasing percentage of immigrants have low educational levels. A large 
percent of new arrivals have not completed high school in their native countries, and many 
have only a few years of formal education. According to the 2000 Census, half of the adults 
who reported that they spoke English less than “very well” have at most a ninth grade 
education, and of all those who reported speaking a language other than English at home, one 
third have less than a high school education - half the percentage of those without a high 
school education in the general population. 8 Limited education together with limited English 
proficiency reduces the economic prospects of immigrants. ESL and other adult education 
programs are virtually the only means by which they can address both problems. 

It is important to realize, however, that not all immigrants are poorly educated. Rather, their 
educational levels are at the extremes: the non-native born population of the United States 
contains a far higher percentage of adults with very low educational levels than does the 
native born population, but it also contains a slightly greater percentage with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher. 9 Large numbers at both ends of this extreme need to improve their English 
if they are to find economic stability, and at both ends they turn to ESL programs. 



7 Report to Congress on State Performance, Adult Education and Family Literacy Act FY 2003-2004 , U.S. Department of 
Education (2006). 

s Ibid. See also Crandall and Sheppard. 

9 Ibid. 
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The question is, just how successful are adult ESL programs in helping immigrants improve 
their English? And how successful are the programs in providing pathways to further 
education for immigrants at low educational levels? 

The Crandall/Sheppard research project documented two important facts: 

• ESL programs make a major contribution to improving the English abilities of 
many immigrants, but most people in the field believe these programs are not as 
successful as they should be. 

• A great many programs have developed, and continue to develop, new structures 
and practices that will improve their effectiveness, and these efforts take many 
different forms. 

Simply put, ESL service should and could be better, and many people are trying to 
im prove it . 

3. FOCUS OF THE STUDY 



CAAL developed plans for an extensive study of ESL in the community college while its 
comprehensive investigation of adult education and community colleges was in process. 

The study was designed to focus at the program level, and had the primary aim of pointing 
the way toward the future. That is, its goal was to investigate some of the more successful 
college ESL programs in the country and to document both the overall program structures 
and the innovative practices that make them succeed . 

The study might well have extended beyond community colleges because many other 
institutions, such as school systems and community-based organizations, provide adult ESL 
service. CAAL maintained the college focus in part because of resource constraints. But it 
also wanted to build on the foundation of its previous research on colleges as adult education 
providers. In addition, and most important, those colleges that provide adult ESL programs 
also provide opportunities for immigrants to improve their education in other ways, under a 
single institutional umbrella. Thus, the colleges may offer better opportunities than other ESL 
provider institutions for investigating how ESL service can serve immigrants as a pathway to 
educational opportunity and human capital development. 

In designing this study, CAAL focused primarily on college ESL instruction that is offered 
cost free to immigrants with low levels of English language ability - often called “adult 
ESL/ESOL” or “non-credit ESL.” Most colleges also offer other ESL services, but they 
usually require students to pay tuition. Among the tuition-based services often provided are 
“credit ESL” for students having greater English proficiency who want to pursue further 
education, and English for international students who are in the U.S. on student visas. 

The focus on “non-credit” ESL was adopted because “non-credit” students constitute the 
majority of English language learners at most colleges. Furthermore, CAAL’s prior study of 
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adult education and community colleges provided a frame of reference for defining the issues 
that would be explored by the new investigation. 

4. METHODOLOGY 

This study was designed to examine in depth the non-credit ESL programs of a number 
of colleges . Because extensive on-site fieldwork and an understanding of the special 
characteristics of each college was required, CAAL contracted with a team of 
“co-researchers” from each college to conduct most of the fieldwork under its supervision. 
These professionals worked closely with the CAAL core staff throughout; they helped define 
the issues to be investigated, devise the methods of inquiry, and interpret the findings. 

As a first step, CAAL’s study director and research director defined aspects of college ESL 
service on which the project would focus. These were derived not only from the prior CAAL 
and Crandall/Sheppard research cited, but also from the directors’ extensive prior 
involvement in ESL. The aspects of service defined were: 

• Instructional practices 

• Intensity of instruction 

• Retention of students 

• Transitions from non-credit ESL to credit ESL and/or academic or vocational 
studies 

• Professional development of ESL faculty 

• Use of instructional technology 

• Commitment by the college to ESL service 

A “reputational sampling” approach was used to identify college ESL programs that might be 
part of the study. In January 2005, CAAL sent letters requesting nominations to more than 
150 leading authorities on ESL, other aspects of adult education, and related fields. The 
letters explained the nature of the study and asked for nominations of up to five college 
programs that exemplify “promising/exemplary practices” in one or more of the aspects of 
ESL service defined. Nominators were asked to explain briefly the nature of those practices. 

Several dozen responses were received. Based on information contained in the nominations, 
follow-up consultations with the people who submitted them, talks with other experts, and 
information on the colleges studied by Crandall and Sheppard in 2004, CAAL developed a 
“short list” of 16 colleges that appeared to have program characteristics of particular interest 
to the study. Representatives of each of these colleges were contacted by e-mail. They were 
asked whether their college might want to participate in the study, and, if so, to submit 
further information about their programs. The information requested at that point included 
the types of ESL service each college offered, the number of students enrolled in their 
programs, the number of full-time and part-time faculty members, information on student 
learning gains, and information about any “promising/exemplary practices” in use at the 
college in one or more aspects of adult ESL service on which the study planned to focus. 
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Thirteen of the 16 colleges contacted responded that they wanted to participate and 
submitted detailed supplemental information. All of them (see Appendix II, p. 144) would 
have been excellent candidates for this study. However, due to resource constraints, 

CAAL was able to select only some of them. After reviewing further information from 
the responding institutions, six were selected in March 2005 (one was involved in the early 
phase of the study but was subsequently unable to continue because of time constraints). 

The principal criteria used for selection were: geographical diversity; a mix of urban, 
suburban, and rural colleges; variation in program size (one large, two medium-sized, and 
two smaller programs were chosen); student diversity (in terms of ethnicity, native language, 
and levels of education in their native countries); and diversity of ESL service approach in 
the areas of defined interest. 

Each college selected was asked to submit a letter of commitment from its president, 
academic vice president, or equivalent officer indicating willingness to participate in and 
assist with the study. CAAL also asked each college to nominate a co-researcher to conduct 
local fieldwork and to designate a person to serve as the principal point of contact with 
CAAL for obtaining required cooperation from faculty and administrators. CAAL then 
interviewed and approved the nominated co-researchers. 

The colleges that participated in this study were: 

• Bunker Hill Community College - Charlestown, Massachusetts 
Total annual enrollment, 2004-2005 - 15,000 

Total non-credit ESL enrollment, 2004-2005 - 1200 

Elizabeth Zachry, Harvard Graduate School of Education (co-researcher) 

Emily Dibble, Dean of Institutional Effectiveness (point of contact) 

• City College of San Francisco - San Francisco, California 
Total enrollment 2004-2005 - 93,000 

Total non-credit ESL enrollment Fall 2004 - 27,000 

Sharon Seymour, ESL Department Chair (co-researcher and point of contact) 

• College of Lake County - Grayslake, Illinois 
Total enrollment Spring 2006 - 15,000 

Total non-credit ESL enrollment Spring, 2006 - 3800 

Suzanne Leibman, ESL Instructor, Division of ABE, GED and ESL (co-researcher) 
Mary Charuhas, Dean of ABE, GED and ESL (point of contact) 

• Seminole Community College - Sanford, Florida 
Total Enrollment, 2005 - 30,000 

Total non-credit ESL enrollment, 2005 - 2500 

Sandy Ares, English Language Studies Resource Specialist (co-researcher) 

Beth Larson, Director of English Language Studies (point of contact) 
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• Yakima Valley Community College - Yakima, Washington 

Total enrollment, 2005-2006 - 9300 

Total non-credit ESL enrollment, 2005 - 1700 

Pamela Ferguson, ESL Faculty (co-researcher) 

Greg Gillespie, then Kerrie Rodriquez, Director of Basic Skills (point of contact) 

In April 2005, the co-researchers were asked to fill out an extensive “college fact sheet” 

(see Appendix II) providing data about their college and its ESL programs. They were then 
convened at a two-day meeting at the University of Maryland (Baltimore County). At that 
meeting, each co-researcher described her college’s non-credit ESL program and which 
aspects of it should be examined in depth. After deliberation among the group, four to six 
aspects of each program were chosen for further investigation. These “practices” exemplified 
different approaches in the areas of interest identified at the outset. A total of 24 “practices” 
were investigated at the five colleges (see Appendix III). 

Using a template designed by CAAL for the purpose, and modified at the group meeting, 
the co-researchers conducted their initial program investigations during the following six 
months, from June to November 2005. They interacted continually with the CAAL core 
team via e-mail and phone. Most of the interaction was stimulated by drafts of responses 
to the research template. CAAL reviewed these drafts, made suggestions, and assisted the 
co -researchers and others at the colleges in obtaining information. 

Based on information submitted by the co-researchers, CAAL selected topics at each 
college to explore further through site visits. Members of the CAAL research team conducted 
two-day site visits to each college between December 2005 and February 2006. 

Subsequent to those site visits, CAAL identified a number of priority issues at each 
college that needed further research (most having to do with program outcome data), 
and the directors worked with the team of co-researchers to design and carry out that 
research during Spring 2006. In addition, the co-researchers were asked to revise and 
reformat the college profiles they had submitted in 2005 so that these documents would 
accurately summarize all of their findings. (CAAL will publish these profiles in 2007.) 

CAAL convened the co-researchers in a second meeting at its offices in New York in June 
2006. To prepare for that meeting, the project directors culled from the material they had 
received several major themes about methods for improving non-credit ESL services. The 
co -researchers discussed how their findings related to those themes, as well as other issues 
about how their findings should be interpreted. As a final step in the research process, a form 
of peer review was carried out. A draft of the project’s final report was sent to all of the co- 
researchers in late October 2006 with a request that it be reviewed for accuracy and that the 
researchers provide CAAL with any comments and suggestions they wanted to make at that 
stage. Their corrections and suggestions were subsequently incorporated into the report, 
which then went on to CAAL’s president for final editing and publication. 
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5. NATURE & DESIGN OF THIS REPORT 



This report consists of both description and analysis. With data from only five colleges 
and focus on a limited number of approaches to improving ESL service, the authors decided 
on a strongly descriptive approach to avoid overstating the strength of their conclusions . 

In addition, each of the illustrations given consists of ESL program components with quite 
a number of interdependent elements. To grasp them at all, it is necessary to understand 
them in detail and to evaluate them within the specific contexts of their individual colleges. 

This report is organized into five main parts. Part I (Context, p. 10) describes the context 
of Community College ESL service within which strategies to improve service has been 
developed. Part II ( Increasing Learning Gains , p. 21) describes the project’s research findings 
on strategies to increase learning gains in non-credit programs. Part III ( Transitions , p.49) 
describes strategies for increasing transitions from non-credit ESL to further education - 
including credit ESL, ABE/ASE instruction, and academic or vocational programs. Part IV 
(Faculty Quality , p. 84) explains the importance of attracting and supporting high quality 
faculty in non-credit ESL programs. Part V ( Engineering Innovation , p. 108) explains how 
colleges and others can develop managerial practices and other systems that will support 
ongoing program improvement. 

A short Executive Summary of the full report is included as Appendix I (p. 135). (This 
Summary also exists as a standalone document published separately from CAAL in January 
2007, and revised on February 20, 2007. It is available in that form from the CAAL website, 
www.caalusa.org.) Co-researchers and other professionals and institutions that contributed 
significantly to this study are acknowledged in Appendix II (p. 144 ). Appendices III-IV 
(beg. p. 145) contain other background material. 
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PARTI: CONTEXT 



PASSING THE TORCH describes innovative practices in English as a Second Language 
(ESL) instruction that a number of community colleges have developed. It also discusses the 
lessons that other colleges, and other ESL providers, can learn from those practices. As a 
prerequisite to comprehending those practices, however, the community college ESL service 
context within which they have been created and operate must be understood. 

In general, this context shows that in terms of effectiveness, even the best ESL programs fall 
short of what they hope to achieve - if effectiveness is gauged by such measures as the 
percent of students who make substantial learning gains, persist in programs, or make 
transitions to further education. 

However, the innovative practices adopted by the five colleges studied in this project show 
that, whether gauged by these or other measures, effectiveness can be substantially increased. 
And they show how that can be done . 

1. EXTENT OF COLLEGE SERVICE 

Community colleges play a large, important role in providing ESL instruction to adults 
throughout the U.S. About half of American community colleges state that they provide adult 
education service of some sort, and it is reasonable to surmise that many colleges located in 
areas with high concentrations of immigrants provide ESL (as well as ABE and GED) 
service. Certainly this is the case in the 12 states where colleges enroll 50 percent or more of 
the adult education students, and it is probably true in other areas as well. 10 

For example, although only a small percentage of California’s community colleges offer 
adult education service, colleges are by far the largest ESL providers in San Francisco, San 
Diego, and Orange County. In fact, colleges in these urban areas operate some of the largest 
adult ESL programs in the nation. The City College of San Francisco (CCSF) serves more 
than 27,000 students each year in its non-credit ESL program alone. Likewise, colleges of the 
City University of New York system operate large ESL programs, as do colleges in most of 
the major metropolitan areas of Florida. 

ESL service by colleges is not limited to urban areas, however, and neither the colleges 
that offer it nor their programs are ah large. This study began with a survey of ESL 
professionals. That communication revealed numerous highly regarded ESL programs of ah 
sizes in small colleges and large, and in rural and urban areas throughout the land. With the 
exception of CCSF, the colleges on which this study is focused enroll between 1700 and 



10 The 12 states (2004) are Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, North Carolina, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. See: The Role of Community Colleges in State Adult Education Systems: A National Analysis 
by Vanessa Smith Morest available at www.caalusa.org. 
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3800 ESL students per year, but, in the process of selecting colleges to study, the project 
directors also reviewed colleges that serve only a few hundred. 11 

No data exists to indicate what percent of adult ESL service is provided by colleges, but, 
clearly, they are a pervasive part of the delivery system, and in many communities they are 
the dominant providers. 

Moreover, adult ESL service plays a large role in the many colleges that offer it. For 
example, in terms of enrollment, ESL is the largest single department at the City College of 
San Francisco, LaGuardia Community College in New York, and Miami Dade Community 
College in Florida. 

At the colleges examined in this study, ESL is by far the largest non-credit offering and 
enrolls far more students than do the ABE and GED programs combined. 

Adult ESL service also plays an important role in the communities served by the colleges, 
and those communities differ greatly. This study identified high quality programs in 
inner city areas (such as San Francisco), working class suburbs (such as Charlestown, 
Massachusetts), affluent areas (such as Seminole County, Florida), and impoverished rural 
areas (such as central Washington State). 

2. TYPES OF SERVICE 

Most of the colleges participating in this study offer more than one type of adult ESL 
program. (The relationship between these various kinds of offerings will be discussed at 
length below.) In fact, the ability to offer various kinds of English instruction to language 
minorities is one of the factors that distinguishes colleges from many other providers. 

Most of the colleges examined for this study offer both “non-credit” ESL for immigrants 
with low levels of English proficiency and “credit” ESL to prepare learners for academic 
programs. Most also offer vocational and other specialized programs specially tailored to 
the needs of English language learners. And many offer both high-intensity programs for 
international students and contractual ESL training for businesses. 

Although this variety of services is important, it should be kept in mind that the vast majority 
of students enrolled in college ESL programs are enrolled in non-credit programs. These 
programs and their links to other kinds of service are the focus of this study. 

“Non-credit ESL,” as most colleges denote this service, is essentially the same type of ESL 
service offered by other adult education providers (school systems and CBOs). It is almost 
always offered free, or at a nominal cost. Although most adult education service in the U. S. 
is provided without cost to the learners, this is an unusual arrangement for community 
colleges. Adult education (including ESL) is one of the few programs, either credit or non- 
credit, for which colleges do not charge tuition or fees. 



1 1 These were colleges that expressed an interest in participating in this study and submitted extensive information about 
their programs, but were not selected for the study. 
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Free ESL service by colleges and other providers is made possible by federal/state funds for 
adult education. In some states, these funding streams take the form of earmarked grants for 
adult education. In others, college ESL service is supported primarily by state FTE (full-time 
equivalency formulas) or other types of state funding for all non-credit programs, including 
non-credit ESL. However, even these states sometimes provide additional grant funding for 
adult education to supplement FTE or similar resources. 

College budgeting and accounting systems often obscure the connection to state and federal 
funding. But most colleges (like other types of providers) could not afford to offer anything 
close to the amount of free adult education service they presently provide - or to provide free 
service at all - unless earmarked federal funding was available to support this service, and 
unless state educational funding systems supported it, either through eannarked grant funding 
or inclusion in general college funding formulas (in some cases, at preferential rates). 12 

Like the ESL programs offered by other adult education programs, non-credit college 
programs provide instruction in at least the four core ESL skills - listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing in English - to learners whose abilities range from “ESL Beginning” 
through “Advanced” levels, as classified by the U.S. Department of Education’s National 
Reporting System for adult education (NRS) and various testing systems. Ultimately, the 
definitions of this range of abilities are derived from a system for classifying English 
language ability developed in 1985 by a federally supported study: The Mainstream English 
Language Teaching (MELT) Project. Until recently, the NRS divided English language 
ability into six levels: 

• ESL Beginning Literacy 

• ESL Beginning 

• ESL Intermediate Low 

• ESL Intermediate High 

• ESL Low Advanced 

• ESL High Advanced 

( Note : Recently, the Department of Education eliminated the “High Advanced” NRS 
category, creating only one Advanced Level, and divided the “Beginning” category into two 



12 State funding systems for adult education differ greatly. It is beyond the scope of this report to explain them. In most 
cases, state funds for community college ESL are either provided by eannarked grants for this purpose (for example, in 
Massachusetts), by FTE (Full Time Equivalency) reimbursement specifically for adult education, and/or by FTE 
reimbursements for adult education students that do not distinguish between them and other credit or non-credit students. 
Some states, such as Washington, support adult education in colleges by all of these means. Washington state officials 
estimate that this results in total state and federal funding for adult education of approximately $1389 per student. (See 
CAAL Profile report on Yakima Valley Community College, forthcoming). In Illinois, grant funding is combined with FTE 
funding specific to adult education, and adult education receives a higher rate of reimbursement than most other college 
services. In California, state funding for adult education in colleges is supported by the same FTE reimbursement formula 
that supports other non-credit programs, and the rate of reimbursement is lower than for credit programs - although in dollar 
terns it is higher than in most other states. Florida supports adult education in the same way that it supports other college 
services through a complex formula intended to equalize the financial capacity of colleges ( see CAAL Profile on Seminole 
Community College, forthcoming). 
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different levels, Beginning Low and Beginning High. Because this change is recent, all 
references in this report are to the prior NRS categories listed above.) 

Without entering into a disquisition on ESL classifications, two important things should be 
recognized about this range of English language abilities. First, students at the lowest levels 
of ability have virtually no proficiency at all in one or more of the core ESL skills (although 
they may have higher levels in some of those skills than others). Second, even students at the 
highest levels of non-credit ESL are not fully proficient in English. That is, they are not 
“fluent” in English as native speakers would be. To the ears of a native speaker, they would 
speak English with an “accent,” make errors in grammar and syntax that most native 
speakers would not make, and command a limited English vocabulary. 

In short, all of the students served by “non-credit” or “adult education” ESL have low levels 
of ability in English compared to native speakers. The goal of non-credit ESL, and of 
virtually all adult education ESL programs, is not to help them perfect their English, but to 
help them improve it. 

Another important similarity between non-credit ESL offered by colleges and the service 
offered by other providers is that the majority of the students served are at the lowest levels 
of proficiency, as measured by NRS and most other assessment systems . At the colleges 
examined by this study, half or more of non-credit students were at the two lowest levels of 
proficiency. NRS reports indicate that this distribution is typical of the population of adult 
education ESL programs in most states. In contrast, local and state NRS reports indicate that 
ABE students are clustered toward the middle and higher end of the ability ranges established 
for these services. In short, non-credit ESL programs disproportionately serve students who 
might be regarded as “most in need of service” - those whose English language skills are 
extremely limited . 

College non-credit ESL programs are also similar to other adult education programs in the 
primary goal of their instruction. With a few important exceptions (discussed below), they 
primarily offer “life skills” instruction . The goal of this type of instruction is to help English 
learners improve the language skills needed to function more effectively in the common 
everyday situations of life - e.g., asking directions, shopping, visiting a doctor, using public 
services, or applying for a job. Many programs also have special classes that give immigrants 
the English skills they need to pass the American citizenship test, and they provide family 
literacy programs focused on parents as a way to improve the educational development 
of children. 

This focus on life skills English is a natural choice for both colleges and other providers of 
free ESL classes. Most of the students who enroll in these classes are immigrants with very 
low levels of English ability, and what they initially want and need most is to learn enough 
English to navigate the everyday language challenges of living in the United States. Indeed, 
at the lowest levels of instruction, this is sometimes called “survival English,” although that 
term is rarely used because many of these adults have survived conditions unknown to most 
native speakers. Most aspects of life skills instruction - the topics, the contexts, and the 
vocabulary and grammar - are keyed to everyday language use, and the curriculum draws 
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on “authentic” instructional materials and situations from daily life experience. For example, 
students may practice dialogues about going to a doctor or fill out a fonn to apply for a job or 
get a driver’s license. 

Improving life skills English is very beneficial for adult ESL students and the communities 
in which they live . However, there are limits to what it can achieve. From the community 
college perspective, life skills instruction, by itself, is not sufficient to prepare students for 
entry into most academic and vocational programs offered for credit. This includes most 
Associate degree programs as well as a wide range of vocational programs. Students who 
have received life skills instruction will not have gained many of the English language skills 
needed to make the transition to these credit programs. For example, they usually will not 
have the specialized skills required to write college papers or complete other common 
college assignments, to comprehend college textbooks, to take accurate classroom notes, 
or to follow oral instruction in English at the conversational speed with which it is usually 
delivered. They also will often lack the English vocabulary required for many areas of 
credit study. 

The difference between the English language skills taught in life skills programs and those 
required for academic study is less a matter of how well students master the skills that are 
taught than what those skills are. Students who have reached highly advanced levels in life 
skills programs will usually be quite proficient in the reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
required for everyday social and workforce communication. But academic study requires a 
different set of language skills than life skills programs ordinarily teach (especially the 
reading and writing skills required by college level study). 

In fact, many native-speakers of English lack these skills. At many colleges, 30-40 percent 
of all students seeking to enter academic programs are referred to developmental education 
courses because they do not score highly enough on placement tests to directly enroll in 
academic credit-bearing courses. The challenges that ESL students face are sometimes 
similar to those of native speakers (e.g., problems with writing the various materials required 
for academic work), but they are often different (e.g., the rate of comprehension of spoken 
and written English, the vocabulary, and to an extent, the grammar expected for both oral 
and written work). 

This limitation on life skills English extends to many areas of employment where specialized 
English language skills are required. A reason that colleges establish English proficiency 
standards for vocational programs (such as allied health studies) is that these programs aim to 
prepare students to be fully capable of performing the tasks required by various occupations. 
Like studies for academic degrees, each area of vocational study has its own specialized 
requirements for English language skills; students who have only received life skills 
instruction are unlikely to meet these requirements. To the extent that the requirements 
mirror the English language needs of the occupations for which colleges prepare students, 
it is fair to surmise that life skills instruction, by itself, does not prepare students to function 
effectively in a wide range of occupations. 
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In many respects, therefore, non-credit ESL at most community colleges is the same life 
skills ESL instruction offered by other adult education providers, especially at the lower 
levels of ESL instruction. And it confers the same benefits and the same limitations. 

No data reliably indicates whether, on average, colleges are more effective than other 
providers in offering life skills ESL instruction. Based on NRS data, the five colleges on 
which this study focused reported rates of ESL student learning gains that are greater than 
the overall rates reported by the states in which they are located . These colleges were, 
however, selected because their peers believe that their ESL programs are of exceptionally 
high quality. Other colleges may be less successful by NRS or other measures. 

3. DIVERSITY OF PROGRAM STRUCTURES 



One of the most striking characteristics of non-credit ESL programs is their diversity . 

There is no standard model for the management or structure of these programs. They 
provide a veritable shopping list of different ways that life skills ESL service can 
be delivered: 

• Duration and intensity of instruction. Although instruction is usually provided by 
classes a semester or quarter in length, the number of weeks varies greatly in each 
semester or quarter - e.g., from 18 weeks at CCSF to 10 weeks or less at some 
other colleges. The number of hours of instruction also differs greatly. Bunker Hill 
Community College offers two non-credit programs (BSL 13 and ESOL) which, 
respectively, provide three and six hours of instruction in each course per 

week. Seminole offers between 16 and 20 hours of instruction per week in its 
non-credit program. 

• Hours of instruction. The combination of different semester lengths and different 
numbers of weekly hours per class results in very different total numbers for 
instructional hours. CCSF offers up to 180 hours of instruction per semester, and 
estimates that most students attend about 100 hours per semester. Depending on 
whether students attend day or evening classes and in what term they are enrolled, 
Seminole offers between 200 and 300 hours of instruction per semester and requires 
an 80 percent attendance rate. At the opposite extreme, Bunker Hill’s programs offer 
between 50 and 100 hours of instruction per semester. 

• Open entry. All of CCSF’s non-credit programs and Bunker Hill’s ESOL program are 
“open-entry/open-exit” courses. They allow students to join the class at any point 
during the semester. Seminole and Lake County have adopted “managed enrollment” 
policies that regulate when students can enroll, either limiting enrollment to the first 
few weeks of the semester or during set times during the semester. Yakima uses both 
approaches for different elements of its program. 



BSL = Basic ESL 
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• Levels of instruction. Colleges also divide their programs into a different number of 
“levels” - each of which is usually offered for a semester. Although all of them use 
the six NRS levels for reporting outcomes to state and federal funding agencies, their 
instructional programs are segmented differently. For example, CCSF offers 10 levels 
of non-credit ESL, Yakima offers five, one of Bunker Hill’s two non-credit programs 
offers three, and the other Bunker Hill program and the Lake County and Seminole 
programs offer six levels. 

• Assessment and placement. One or more of the five colleges studied uses every 
assessment tool available to the adult ESL field for initial placement, monitoring of 
student progress, promotion between levels, and reporting to public funders. Most 
also have developed assessment systems that are unique to the college, and they also 
rely on teacher recommendations and judgments. 

• Use of technology. All of the programs studied make some use of computerized 
learning systems and other instructional technology. All have learning laboratories 
where students can use a variety of instructional software systems. Some of these 
facilities are reserved for ESL students, and others are resources within larger 
instructional technology centers. Some programs (and individual teachers) include 
instructional technology use - either within class hours or as “homework” — as part 
of their curricula, and others leave it to students to use technology as a supplement to 
classroom instruction. 

• Content of instruction. For the skills that should be taught at each level, all of the 
colleges studied are required to align their instructional content with state standards. 
Because college instructional levels and state levels are often an imperfect match, 
these standards usually serve as only rough guidelines. Within them, the content of 
instruction differs significantly depending on the college and level of instruction. 

• Structure of instruction. Most of the colleges studied combine instruction in all of 
the core ESL skills within the same course - alternating between different skills or 
combinations of skills on different days or at different times during the same class. 
However, Bunker Hill’s BSL Program offers separate reading/writing and 
speaking/listening courses. 

• Faculty, Like most community college programs, non-credit ESL programs rely 
heavily on adjunct faculty for instruction. Most of the colleges examined for this 
study have fewer than ten full-time ESL faculty members, and some employ only two 
or three. They employ between 50 and 100 adjuncts. CCSF is an exception: it 
employs 160 full time and approximately 180 adjunct instructors in ESL. Full-time 
faculty are often the anchors for community college ESL programs - in terms of 
exercising leadership, defining the nature of instruction, and carrying heavy course 
loads. Most of them are highly credentialed - having at least a Master’s degree in 
TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages), applied linguistics, or 
some related field. The credentials that adjuncts must have at most colleges are also 
quite high - often approaching those of full-time faculty. This fact is important, 
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because it is virtually impossible to closely supervise large numbers of adjuncts - 
just as it is virtually impossible to closely supervise teachers in any educational 
institution. Despite curricular and other guidelines or requirements, non-credit ESL 
teachers have substantial discretion in what they choose to teach or emphasize. 

• Management. Non-credit ESL programs are managed by different divisions at the 
colleges. ESL is an academic department at both CCSF and Seminole, and non-credit 
is one of its offerings. At Yakima, a director of basic skills in the workforce education 
division manages ESL. At Lake County, non-credit ESL is managed by the Adult 
Education Department of the ABE, GED, and ESL Division, and credit ESL is 
managed by the Communications, Humanities, and Fine Arts Division. At Bunker 
Hill, the two non-credit programs are managed by the Division of Academic Support 
and College Pathways and the Workforce Development Division, respectively. 

• Relationship to the community. The adult ESL programs at most of the colleges 
examined have working relationships with at least some community based 
organizations (CBOs) that serve immigrants, and (less frequently) with local school 
systems. Most commonly, CBOs and schools provide the physical premises for off- 
campus instruction and they aid in recruitment to ESL programs. They also provide 
social support services to immigrants - which colleges consider important but in 
which they play very little role. In some cases, the colleges use community volunteers 
as tutors or classroom aides, though the numbers are small. And, in a few cases, 
colleges partner with schools or CBOs to offer special purpose employment or 
citizenship programs. With one exception, none of the colleges examined by this 
study look to CBOs or schools to directly provide ESL instruction, nor do they seek 
to articulate their college instructional programs with those of other agencies. The 
exception is Bunker Hill’s ESOL program, which is managed in collaboration with 
several CBOs. Most ESL students served by the other four college programs receive 
instruction at college campuses by the college faculty within the guidelines of college 
ESL policy. 

In short, there is a thriving diversity in the organizational and instructional structure of non- 
credit community college ESL programs. No two are alike, and the differences between them 
are not minor. There are significant differences of dimension in elements of program design. 

Aside from a primary focus on life skills at the non-credit level, the most important 
similarities among college non-credit ESL programs are: (a) scheduling of instruction to 
approximate standard academic units (semesters or quarters), (b) the prevalence of on- 
campus instruction with access to the facilities and learning opportunities this provides, 

(c) high standards set for their faculty, and (d) availability within the college of credit ESL 
and other types of programs for English language learners. 

Where high standards for faculty are in place, more subtle factors are likely to create 
similarities among ESL programs. The training of ESL teachers, particularly at the graduate 
level, is both rigorous and fairly standardized nationwide. As a result, highly credentialed 
ESL faculty, whether at colleges or elsewhere, share a common knowledge base and a 
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set of core skills that probably determine what is taught and how, as much as program 
specific factors do. 

Although this professional expertise and its classroom applications are beyond the scope 
of this study, it should be recognized that, whatever differences exist between programs, 
the service they provide is delivered by faculty with common professional backgrounds and 
professional understandings, who therefore channel ESL instruction in certain common 
directions. 

4. INNOVATION 

These commonalities and differences provide the context within which colleges provide their 
paramount contribution to adult ESL instruction. That contribution consists of a wide range 
of innovative approaches to virtually all aspects of non-credit ESL. All five colleges in this 
study (and many others reviewed) have developed innovative program structures and/or 
instructional techniques to confront some of the major problems of life skills ESL instruction 
and to expand the opportunities of non-credit students to pursue further education . Taken as a 
whole, these colleges can be seen as incubators for innovation within the ESL field. 

Ultimately, most of the innovative approaches they have generated arise from the most 
distinctive feature of ESL instruction at colleges: the fact that it is offered in an academic 
setting. Community colleges pride themselves on being multi-mission organizations that 
attempt to fill almost any of the unmet educational needs of adults in their communities. But 
their overriding mission is to provide opportunities for postsecondary learning. As a result, it 
is natural for colleges to seek ways to bridge the gap between life skills instruction and their 
other offerings - to integrate non-credit offerings into the pathways of opportunity that 
comprise the majority of their programs. They do this by offering credit ESL programs and 
other li nk s between life skills instruction and academic or vocational programs. And these 
various attempts to take a step beyond life skills instruction influence the types of solutions 
they devise for some of the problems confronted by most ESL programs in any setting. 

Many of the lessons learned from innovation in college non-credit ESL programs are 
applicable to programs operated under other auspices. And many of their innovative 
approaches can be found in non-collegiate programs as well. But few programs outside the 
college setting can offer instruction that is the functional equivalent of credit ESL, and few 
have the financial and administrative flexibility or resources to link life skills instruction to 
other pathways of opportunity. There is no way to prove that colleges are the primary engines 
of progress in ESL service. It is sufficient to recognize that they provide a promising 
environment for innovation. 

The reasons that specific colleges have adopted particular innovative approaches to 
non-credit ESL are usually complex narratives of institutional history. The results of these 
decisions can be categorized in different ways. This report categorizes them as three major 
goals for improving ESL service to which the innovative approaches contribute . Each of 
these goals, and the practices that contribute to achieving them, are discussed in the 
following sections of this report. In brief, the goals are: 
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• Increasing learning gains and the rate of learning. Based on NRS state reports and 
college data, only about one third of all adult education ESL students advance even 
one level of proficiency over the course of a year. Although many experts believe 
that ESL students persist in attending classes for multiple years, and that many “drop 
in and drop out” of instruction, longitudinal research prepared for this study by 
CCSF and Bunker Hill indicates that fewer than half of all students enroll in non- 
credit ESL programs for more than two or three tenns. An even smaller percentage 
advance more than two levels. Colleges have adopted a number of strategies to 
increase the students’ rate of learning while they are enrolled in programs as well 

as to increase their persistence. 

• Increasing transitions to credit academic and vocational programs. Longitudinal data 
from a number of colleges indicate that very few non-credit students ever enroll in 
credit academic or vocational programs, and at many institutions only 10 to 15 
percent of students take the first step on this route by enrolling in credit ESL. 

Colleges believe that a far larger percentage of non-credit students can and should 
benefit from postsecondary education, and they have instituted a number of initiatives 
to increase these transition rates. 

• Ensuring the quality of faculty. A fundamental prerequisite for engineering and 
implementing innovation of any kind in ESL programs is a high quality faculty 
who can devise and deliver an effective instructional curriculum. All of the colleges 
examined have established high standards for faculty, and they have also taken 
special measures to support them on an on-going basis. 

None of the colleges studied has adopted innovative practices to pursue all of these goals, 
and the practices they have adopted differ in important ways. Moreover, some of the 
practices address more than one goal. 

The effectiveness of these practices is often difficult to gauge. Where it can be gauged, 
the colleges have often not used them to maximum effect. Nevertheless, the goals pursued by 
these practices are among the most important aims for program improvement of any ESL 
program. And the study found enough instances of innovative practices aimed at each goal - 
and sufficient evidence of their actual or potential benefits - to suggest that other ESL 
programs should at least consider pursuing all of these goals by some of these means . 

Because the specific practices are shaped to some extent by the circumstances of individual 
colleges, this would often entail adapting the core concepts behind them to different local 
conditions. In this sense, the practices discussed provide an initial agenda for progress in 
adult education ESL service. 

Equally important, the experiences of these colleges in devising and implementing innovative 
approaches to major issues in ESL highlight some of the barriers to innovation in this field, 
as well as possible ways to circumvent them. They also indicate some of the policies and 
managerial structures that colleges, other providers, and government at various levels must 
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adopt if colleges are to equip themselves for engineering innovation of almost any kind in the 
ESL field. (Note that Part V of this report covers how college and government policymakers 
can engineer innovation to overcome these barriers - following the description of specific 
practices in Parts II to IV.) 
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PART II: INCREASING LEARNING GAINS 



1. THE NEED 

This section of the report deals with how colleges have tried to maximize English language 
learning gains by students enrolled in their non-credit ESL programs. The need to increase 
learning gains is acute, and acutely felt by most ESL professionals , because the learning 
gains of most students in virtually all ESL programs are not great. 

This problem is not restricted to college programs. NRS data indicate that only 36 percent of 
the 1.17 million ESL students in programs receiving federal funds advanced one or more 
learning levels in program year 2003-2004 (the most recent year for which data has been 
published). This percentage differs among states. Some report significantly higher or lower 
learning gains, but most states that differ significantly from the national percentage have very 
small ESL programs. All five of the states in which the colleges of this study are located 
reported gains close to the national percentage in 2003-2004. They ranged between a high of 
36 percent for Washington to a low of 3 1 percent for Illinois. 

For a number of reasons, these NRS rates for completion of a level can be considered 
approximations at best. First, only students whose language proficiency was tested on entry 
into programs and post-tested at some subsequent point during the year are counted in 
calculating learning gains. Many programs, or even a majority, do not post-test all of their 
enrolled students, due to logistical difficulties and the fact that many do not remain enrolled 
long enough to be post-tested. Close examination of the five study colleges suggests that if 
all students were post-tested, the percentage the colleges could report as advancing a level 
in some cases would probably increase, and it would probably decrease in others. 

In addition, as explained below, none of the tests used to determine ESL learning gains 
reported to the NRS measure progress in all of the ESL skills (listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing in English). Thus, some students may experience significant gains in skills that 
are not measured, or they may lag behind in those skills. Finally, NRS levels are, to some 
extent, arbitrary benchmarks. Some students may experience significant learning gains, but 
fall just short of the benchmark. Thus, programs report that students who enter a level close 
to the benchmark and complete the level are evaluated as “successful,” while those who enter 
far from the benchmark and make a great deal of progress without meeting the benchmark 
are evaluated as having not completed the level. 

However, NRS reports are the only data available for comparing the learning gains in ESL 
programs among states and programs. Because states have established different regulations 
for how often students should be tested and what tests should be used for NRS reporting 
purposes, comparisons using this data are most meaningful if programs within the same state 
are compared. 

The NRS reports on all but one of the colleges in this study indicate that the learning gains of 
their ESL students exceed the 36 percent national norm, and the average overall percentages 
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reported by their respective states. The percent of students at these colleges who advanced at 
least one level in a year range from 43 to 50 percent, and at some NRS levels they are much 
higher. The one college that reports learning gains slightly below its state’s average, Bunker 
Hill, falls below only slightly. In addition, Bunker Hill has two non-credit ESL programs. 
These are a publicly funded program (ESOL) enrolling about 330 students per year, and a 
larger program that does not receive public funds (Basic English as a Second Language or 
BSL) which enrolls almost 900 students per year. Only ESOL reports NRS figures. Hence, 
the College’s NRS report does not measure the learning gains of a majority of its non-credit 
ESL students, and its testing many be more rigorous than that of other programs. 

Although the percentage of their students who experience significant learning gains in any 
given year is higher than their state averages (as measured by NRS standards at least), none 
of the colleges in this study are satisfied with these rates of learning . A majority of their ESL 
students experience no measured learning gains in a given year. This might be acceptable if 
students returned for additional instruction in subsequent years, but NRS data does not 
indicate how often this happens. 

However, a special analysis prepared for this study by CCSF indicates the number of terms 
(semesters) in which their non-credit students were enrolled over a seven-year period. 

CCSF’s data indicates that, during the seven years, 41 percent of its students were enrolled 
for only one tenn; 17 percent for two terms; 12 percent for three terms; and 8 percent for four 
terms. Only 23 percent of the College’s non-credit students were enrolled for more than four 
terms at any time during this period. Enrollment for more than three terms would be the 
equivalent of more than one year of instruction (because CCSF offers non-credit ESL for 
three terms each year). However, many students who enroll for more than one tenn do not 
enroll in consecutive instruction - they may, for example, enroll for only one or two terms 
per year over a period of years. 

Bunker Hill also conducted a special analysis for this study. It tracked the number of levels 
in which its ESL program students enrolled over a seven-year period. Bunker Hill’s data 
indicates that only 33 percent of the College’s ESOL students enrolled in more than one level 
of instruction during the seven-year period and only 8. 1 percent enrolled in three levels. 

In short, data generated for this study indicates that, whether or not they complete a level of 
instruction in a particular year, 70 percent of CCSF’s students enroll for three or fewer terms. 
Because, in most cases, each term represents a learning level at CCSF, the maximum 
learning gain of most of these students would be three levels - if they completed each level 
in which they enrolled. (Because CCSF offers some multi-level courses, the learning gains of 
some of these students might be higher.) The fact that only 33 percent of Bunker Hill’s ESL 
students enrolled in more than one level indicates that the maximum learning gain of 67 
percent of the students in this program is one level. 

These low persistence rates and levels of enrollment in ESL programs are particularly 
distressing, because NRS reports indicate that more than half the students enrolled in adult 
ESL are at the two lowest levels of proficiency. This is also the case with the other colleges 
studied, except Seminole. Low levels of learning gains per year, plus low rates of persistence, 
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mean that few of these students with very limited English proficiency will attain even the 
Intermediate level of ability in English. That is, most will not attain the English language 
abilities that will allow them to overcome many of the language barriers to functioning 
effectively in everyday life or in the workforce, and very few will attain sufficient 
proficiency to enroll in further education. 

These data on learning gains and persistence obviously present a “glass half empty” 
perspective on adult ESL programs. This is misleading in some ways, because substantial 
numbers of students do achieve significant learning gains and persist for long periods of 
time, often with intermissions. Based on NRS reports, 418,000 ESL students nationwide 
advanced one or more levels per year in 2003-2004. At CCSF 24,737 students have advanced 
four or more levels over the last seven years. 

Moreover, even advancing one or two levels of proficiency may make a significant 
difference in improving the life skills and opportunities of English language learners. For 
example, for very low level learners, it may mean the difference between not being able to 
read English at all, and being able to read simple texts or documents. For higher-level 
learners, advancing a level may allow them to cross important thresholds, such as gaining 
the additional proficiency needed to enroll in further education or get a better job. Finally, 
participation in ESL classes is not the only way immigrants learn English. They also learn 
by interacting with native English speakers in everyday life, watching television (an 
“instructional aid” frequently mentioned by learners), and using print materials. For many, 
ESL classes may be an important first step up in a process of individual lifelong learning. 

In short, many students in adult ESL programs benefit in some way from participating. 

But during the time they are enrolled in these programs, few reach the higher levels of 
proficiency that would greatly improve their prospects for employment or advancement to 
further education. Probably the most important challenge that ESL programs face, and that 
ESL professionals perceive, is devising ways to help more students increase their English 
proficiency by more levels, and to do so as fast as possible . 

2. BARRIERS & STRATEGIES 

To appreciate how colleges that participated in this study confront this challenge, it is 
important to understand at least some of the reasons why learning gains in adult ESL 
programs are fairly modest. Both researchers and practitioners in ESL have identified far 
more barriers to improving learning gains than this report can address. As a result, only two 
barriers of major importance will be discussed here, together with the strategies colleges have 
adopted to address them. 

The major barrier, by far, is time . While there is no direct correlation between time spent 
learning a language and the degree of proficiency, the Mainstream English Language 
Training Program (MELT), from which the NRS levels are derived, estimates that it takes 
about 100 hours of instruction to move from one level to another and between 500 and 1000 
hours for an adult with native language literacy but no prior English to satisfy basic needs, 
function on a job, and interact in English on a daily basis. Even more time is required to 
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participate in college academic classes. Most adult education ESL classes, however, meet 
only 3-6 hours per week. 

At that rate of instruction, immigrants with low levels of proficiency would have to attend 
courses continually for many years to achieve major learning gains. And it is very unlikely 
they will do so. Why? Because immigrant adults have numerous responsibilities and face 
many challenges, including childcare, transportation, employment (they often hold more than 
one job), health problems, and responsibilities to family members both in the U.S. and their 
native countries. Due to these responsibilities, scheduling time to attend English classes over 
many years is virtually impossible for most of these adult learners. 

Another barrier to learning gains is the level of prior education , and it is a barrier seldom 
addressed. Both researchers and practitioners have repeatedly found that immigrants with 
higher levels of education progress more rapidly in learning English than those with low 
educational levels. For example, students who are not literate in their native language, or who 
have attended only a few years of school, face the double barrier of attaining literacy skills 
and attaining them in English. In contrast, highly educated immigrants face only a single 
barrier: learning how to use their existing literacy skills in a new language. This is one of 
many reasons why more highly educated immigrants can, and usually do, learn English at a 
faster rate than those with less education. 

As noted above, the educational level of the immigrant population in the United States is 
bifurcated: most immigrants have either significantly more or significantly less education 
than the norm for native-born Americans. As a result, strategies to improve learning 
gains in adult ESL programs may be most effective if they take account of the educational 
strengths some immigrants bring to the classroom, and the educational barriers others 
must overcome. 

All five of the colleges in this study have developed multiple strategies to increase the 
learning gains of at least some of their students . These strategies address the problems of 
time and prior education, although in different ways. 

All of these strategies have a solid theoretical grounding . The knowledge base of the ESL 
field indicates that, in some form, they should be effective in increasing learning gains. 
Beyond theory, though, the colleges participating in this study believe that they are effective, 
and the evidence they offer in terms of learning gains and learner retention provides support 
for their claims. However, it is often difficult to determine the relative impact of any of these 
strategies in isolation, because all of the programs examined combine some mix of several 
strategies in their attempt to maximize learning gains. Neither this study, nor the colleges 
examined, nor other researchers have had the resources to conduct extensive quantitative 
research on the effectiveness of these strategies or their implementation. 

As a result, for the most part, this study could establish only “probable cause” of 
effectiveness - based on a combination of direct and indirect evidence, adult education 
research and learning theory, and direct observations as well as expert opinions of 
faculty, program managers, students, and others familiar with the strategies. That evidence 
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is discussed below, along with quantitative evidence of effectiveness where it could 
be obtained. 

Lack of conclusive evidence should not diminish the importance of either the strategies or the 
way colleges use them. On the contrary, the only way ESL programs can increase learning 
gains is to pioneer new approaches to instruction and program design. The colleges 
participating in this study are among the pioneers . It is, therefore, important that anyone 
concerned about ESL understand what they have attempted and what is known about the 
effectiveness of their work. 

Documenting efforts of this type is the essential first step in understanding what approaches 
may increase learning gains . It provides an intellectual framework for discussing and 
investigating this issue and illustrates how strategies that are theoretically plausible are 
actually applied in particular instances. And it suggests the agenda for future research and 
action (discussed in Part V). 

Three strategies for increasing learning gains are discussed below. Specific examples 
are given of how they are applied by the five colleges, along with evidence about their 
effectiveness. Moreover, lessons are offered on how other colleges may draw from these 
examples to strengthen their own efforts. The strategies are: 

• High intensity instruction with managed enrollment 

• Extending learning beyond the classroom by technology and other means 

• Adapting curricula to learner needs 

In addition, a major issue that makes these and other strategies considerably more difficult 
to implement is also treated below: the limits of assessment instruments (tests) adequate for 
determining the English proficiency of ESL students, placing students in appropriate classes, 
adapting curricula to meet their needs, and gauging their progress. 

3. HIGH INTENSITY INSTRUCTION WITH MANAGED ENROLLMENT 



Intensity. As already noted, most life skills ESL programs, including many of the programs 
at the colleges that participated in this study, offer three to six hours of instruction per week. 
High intensity courses offer significantly more instructional hours - as many as 25 per week . 
Colleges often provide instruction at this level of intensity to their credit ESL students and to 
international students enrolled in special programs. But they rarely offer high intensity 
instruction to non-credit students. In part, for reasons explained above, they believe it likely 
that the personal responsibilities of these students will prevent them from attending more 
than a few hours of ESL classes per week. 

It is also more expensive to provide additional classroom hours per student. Both students 
enrolled in credit ESL classes and international students pay tuition, which helps offset the 
additional cost. But the instructional costs of non-credit students are entirely supported by 
federal, state, and college funds, and most colleges (as well as other programs) believe they 
have an obligation to use the funds available to serve as many students as possible. In many 
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states, the systems for funding adult education create incentives to do so. As a result, colleges 
that want to serve some or all of their non-credit students with high intensity instruction may 
feel that they have to choose between serving larger numbers and providing more hours of 
instruction to the students they serve. 

All of the colleges that took part in this study provide high intensity instruction to at least 
some students, and all of them believe that this increases learning gains - in some cases 
dramatically . At its most elementary level, the reason for these increased learning gains is a 
matter of common sense. Colleges believe that the more hours students devote to learning 
English, the faster they will learn and the more learning gains they will achieve while they 
are enrolled. Also, students may experience learning loss between class sessions if programs 
meet for only a few hours per week. Although there is probably a limit to the number of 
hours per week that students can absorb ESL instruction (or any other type of instruction), 
the experience of colleges with high intensity credit and international student programs 
encourages them to believe that many of their non-credit students will achieve additional 
learning gains from programs that provide far more than the three to six hours of instruction 
commonly available. 

The additional hours of instruction in high intensity programs also allow for more 
instructional options. For example, they provide the time needed to schedule separate classes 
concentrated on each of the ESL core skills and to introduce other instructional innovations 
(such as special sections to organize various forms of learning outside the classroom that will 
be discussed below). Moreover, additional hours of instruction make it possible for more 
than one teacher to work with each student. For example, students may receive instruction in 
each of the core ESL skills from a different teacher specializing in that skill. Students in high 
intensity programs may also gain motivation from experiencing more rapid learning gains. 
And they may form mutually supportive “cohorts” with their fellow students. Finally, 
students in high intensity courses may be motivated by the fact that they have made an 
usually large commitment to learning English - a commitment they feel obliged to honor. 

Recent studies of adult education (not just adult ESL) have also found that intensity of 
instruction correlates with duration: that is, those students who attend more hours per week 
are also likely to attend more weeks or months or terms. 14 Thus, intensity and duration, two 
of the most significant factors affecting language learning, may go hand-in-hand for adult 
education students . 

Managed enrollment. None of these benefits of high intensity instruction can be realized 
unless students do, in fact, honor their commitment to attend all or most of the classes 
offered. As a result, most high intensity programs have adopted “managed enrollment” 
policies: they allow students to enroll only in the first few weeks of each term, and they 
enforce strict attendance and performance policies. In most managed enrollment programs, 
students who do not attend a certain percentage of class hours (often 80 percent or more) and 
who do not complete class assignments are either dropped from the program or the 



14 See, for example: Porter, K. E., Cuban, S., & Comings, J. P., One Day 1 Will Make It: A Study of Adult Student 
Persistence in Library Literacy Programs (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corp., 2005). 
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instructional staff meets with them to help overcome barriers to attendance and completing 
class work. Moreover, in many managed enrollment programs, students who complete a class 
are given preference for enrolling in the next semester and/or the next level of classes. 

Managed enrollment is not necessarily limited to high intensity classes. At the College of 
Lake County all non-credit ESL courses use managed enrollment: with rare exceptions, 
students can enter classes only at the beginning of each 16-week semester or in the 8 th week 
of the semester. 

Like high intensity instruction, managed enrollment is a departure from the norm in adult 
education. Most adult education programs have “open-cntry/opcn-exit” policies : students can 
enroll in any particular class at any time during the year, attend as many hours as they wish, 
and drop in and out of classes at will. This practice makes it difficult for teachers and 
students to maintain learning continuity. Most class sessions must be self-contained learning 
lessons, because there is no assurance that students who attend on a particular day will have 
attended the previous sessions. As a result, it is hard for teachers to provide instructional 
sequences in which each session builds upon what was learned in the prior session. This is 
particularly problematic for high intensity programs, which usually aim to make the best use 
of the time they have by building curricular sequences in which each lesson leads to the next, 
and in which the curricula for classes that focus on one core skill or special activity often 
assume that students have mastered certain skills in other classes. 

Open-entry/open-exit classes in adult education programs are the norm for the same reasons 
that low intensity classes are. Program managers and teachers generally assume that the 
complex lives of immigrants make it impossible for them to attend classes on a regular basis. 
In these circumstances, they believe it is better to provide students with as much instruction 
as possible whenever they can attend, rather than none at all. Moreover, many teachers in 
open-entry/open-exit classes have become skilled in rotating lessons, so that students can 
progress, and in managing the instruction of classes that include both frequent attendees and 
students who miss sessions. 

Most adult education programs also have financial reasons for providing open-entry/open- 
exit classes. They believe that if students are given the option of attending these classes and 
attending managed enrollment classes, most will opt for the greater freedom of open- 
entry/open-exit. Thus, the financial investment required to develop managed enrollment 
sequences will not be realized. Moreover, many programs managers are concerned that 
even if students enter managed enrollment classes, many will not be able to live up to the 
obligation of attending on a regular basis. As a result, participation in managed enrollment 
classes will become very small - too small to justify the salaries of teachers assigned to 
teach them. 

The colleges studied. The experiences of the five colleges in this study indicate that high 
intensity courses when combined with managed enrollment can be extremely effective in 
increasing learning gains . Their experience should allay at least some of the concerns many 
adult educators have about this type of instruction - in particular that non-credit ESL students 
simply do not have the time, or are unwilling to make the commitment, to participate in high 
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intensity/managed enrollment courses. Although this may be the case for many students, the 
experiences of these colleges indicate that significant numbers will find the time and make 
the commitment for a year or more, if they have the option. 

Two of these colleges (Seminole and Yakima) offer high intensity instruction with managed 
enrollment to all or a large percentage of their students. Two others (Lake County and 
Bunker Hill) offer this type of instruction only in special courses at particular levels, and the 
purpose of these courses is to increase transitions to further education. 

At three of these colleges, students have the option of selecting free low intensity open- 
entry/open-exit adult education programs that are at levels equivalent to the high 
intensity/managed enrollment programs, either at the colleges or elsewhere. In these cases, 
a high percentage of students who have the option select the high intensity/managed 
enrollment courses, and a high percentage of those who enroll in them live up to their 
attendance and class work obligations and complete the courses. Where comparisons of 
learning gains can be made, these students have significantly larger learning gains per 
semester or per year than students in the low intensity/open entry alternatives. 

An especially dramatic example of increased learning gains is found at CCSF. Most of its 
students are enrolled in a “semi-high intensity” open-entry/open-exit program that meets, on 
average, ten hours per week. As noted above, their learning gains exceed the state norm. In 
addition, CCSF also manages VIP (VESL Immersion Program) - a special high intensity/ 
managed enrollment program for welfare recipients. VIP meets for 30 hours per week. It 
combines 10 hours of standard ESL instruction, 10 hours of computer- assisted language 
learning, and 10 hours of work-related skills instruction. Students are mandated 
to attend classes on a regular basis, and the College believes that they form a mutually 
supportive learning community. The percent of VIP students who advance one or more levels 
per year is more than twice that of students at comparable levels at CCSF. At some levels, it 
is three times as great. Because this program has such dramatic results, a more detailed 
description of it is included as Appendix V, p. 148. 

In short, the experiences of the colleges participating in this study indicate that significant 
numbers of students will select high intensity/managed enrollment programs if they have the 
option. As discussed below, they also indicate that a large percentage of students who select 
this option persist in these programs, and that their learning gains are significantly higher 
than those of other students. Based on the experience of colleges that offer these programs, 
high intensity with managed enrollment is a viable and effective option for improving 
learning gains in non-credit ESL programs. 

Education and motivation. The experience of the five colleges also indicates that high 
intensity/managed enrollment is not a suitable instructional strategy for all students . 

Although many students select these programs when they have the option, a majority of 
them select more traditional ESL classes. 

In addition, the experience of these five colleges suggests that high intensity/managed 
enrollment programs may be most suitable for students with fairly high levels of prior 
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education and/or levels of English proficiency. Bunker Hill’s program is limited to students 
with a GED. Lake County’s program is offered to students at the Intermediate level of 
English proficiency or above. A majority of Seminole’s high intensity students have a high 
school diploma or higher level of education. They also have quite high levels of English 
language proficiency. 

Seminole is the only college examined in this study where a majority of students are at the 
higher NRS levels. The high educational and English proficiency levels of its students are not 
a choice on the part of the College. Rather, they result from the fact that Seminole is located 
in a fairly affluent suburban area, and many of its ESL students were either professionals 
or upwardly mobile workers in their home countries. These students wish to continue their 
careers in the United States. They enroll in the College’s ESL program to improve their 
English as quickly as possible. The Seminole administration believes that having a 
high intensity program available attracts similar students from nearby areas. 

It is not clear from these examples, however, that high intensity/managed enrollment 
can only succeed with students with high levels of education and/or English proficiency. 
CCSF’s program for welfare recipients is offered to students with very low levels of 
education and English ability. Virtually ah of its students are at levels 1-3 of the College’s 
10-level ESL program. Likewise, almost ah of Yakima’s ESL students had only a few 
years of formal schooling in their native countries prior to entering the program, and its high 
intensity program is offered to students at ah levels of English proficiency - although it is 
offered for fewer hours to students at the lower levels. 

Thus, along with education and English proficiency, motivation to learn English as quickly as 
possible (which, in the case of CCSF’s program, is enforced by welfare regulations requiring 
attendance) may be an important variable in attracting students to high intensity/managed 
enrollment programs and affecting their ability to benefit from them. 

Scale. In assessing high intensity and managed enrollment as strategies for increasing 
learning gains, it is important to recognize that, except for Seminole’s program, most of the 
high intensity/managed enrollment programs examined by this study are fairly small. Most 
serve only a few hundred students per year. As a result, it is hard to know if and how much 
programs of this sort can be expanded to serve larger numbers of students. 

However, the experiences of the other four colleges certainly suggest that high intensity/ 
managed enrollment programs can be expanded. In most cases, a major reason that 
enrollments in these programs are fairly small is that they are not available to a majority of 
non-credit students. The most salient fact about the potential of the programs to expand 
is that they enroll a significant percentage of the students to whom they are available. In 
addition, many of the programs studied report that they have waiting lists of students who 
want to enroll. Both Yakima and Lake County plan to expand the number of high 
intensity/managed enrollment classes available to students who want to enroll in this 
type of instruction. 
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It appears that programs of this kind can serve larger numbers of students in most of the 
programs examined at the colleges . Nevertheless, while these examples are encouraging, they 
do not provide a sufficient basis for determining how extensive this type of service can be. 

To determine that with certainty, these and other colleges will have to “push the envelope” 
and offer it to more students. 



Lessons for Other Colleges 

From these examples, it appears that high intensity/managed enrollment programs 
can significantly increase learning gains. Moreover, these programs may provide a 
partial answer to the problem of how ESL programs can accommodate the special 
abilities that more highly educated students bring to ESL instruction. Insofar as these 
programs primarily serve students with higher levels of education or English skills, they 
provide a way for them to use those skills by accelerating their learning. Thus, other 
programs should consider implementing high intensity/managed enrollment programs. 

The experience of Yakima and CCSF suggests that high intensity/managed enrollment 
may be beneficial for at least some students at all levels of education and language 
ability. But, because the CCSF program, like all ESL programs, has special 
characteristics, this finding is far from conclusive. And the Yakima program contains 
other special components aimed at serving low-level learners, as will be discussed 
below. Nevertheless, these examples at least suggest that other colleges should 
experiment with offering this form of instruction as an option for all of their students. 

The theoretical basis for high intensity and managed enrollment appears to be sound, 
and there is solid evidence that students enrolled in programs with these features 
experience higher learning gains than comparable ESL students. Moreover, the 
administration and faculty of the colleges participating in this study are convinced that 
these higher learning gains are attributable in large part to high intensity/managed 
enrollment. They believe that the extra hours of instruction and the commitment to 
learning expected by managed enrollment are valuable in themselves, and that these 
extra hours offer the opportunity to adopt other program enhancements. 



Program examples. To provide a more concrete sense of how high intensity/managed 
enrollment programs are structured along with evidence about their effectiveness, brief 
descriptions of three of the programs mentioned above are given below. 



Seminole. Seminole is the only college examined by this study where both high 
intensity and managed enrollment are the norm. Almost 80 percent of the College’s 
non-credit ESL students (2500-3000 students per year), and virtually all of those at 
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its two largest campuses, are enrolled in a six-level program (Foundation through 
Advanced). In this program, they attend classes 20 hours a week during the day and 
16 hours during the evening in 15 -week semesters during the fall and spring terms, 
and 12 weeks during the summer term. During those 16-20 hours, separate classes 
focus on writing, reading, grammar, and listening/speaking, and they are taught by 
four different instructors. Seminole has a rigorous managed enrollment policy. 
Students may enter the high intensity program only at the beginning of each term, and 
they must agree to attend 90 percent of the classes. If they meet this commitment, 
they are automatically first in line for the next set of classes. If they miss more than 
10 percent of the classes, they may be withdrawn. 

The content of Seminole’s high intensity courses is based on Florida’s Adult ESOL 
Goals for each level. But the College has used the time provided by its high intensity 
program to introduce various curricular innovations. Two of these are TIES (Total 
Immersion of English Skills) program and “Clearly Said, Clearly Read,” a program 
component to increase “phonemic awareness” (both discussed below). 

Despite its rigorous attendance policy, the College reports that two-thirds of its high 
intensity students persist until the end of each year - a higher percentage than for the 
state as a whole. Moreover, learning gains far exceed state averages. Students are 
placed in program levels using the CASAS assessment instrument. They receive 
number grades for work during the tenn, and at the end of each term they are 
assigned a grade in each of their four classes. Only those who have attained a 
70 percent grade point average and who score at a sufficiently high level on the 
CASAS test at the end of the term are promoted to the next level of instruction. 

In 2004-2005, 46 percent of students completed a level of instruction using this 
method of advancement, compared to 28 percent of students who completed a level 
statewide. CASAS testing for advancement was required by the state in 2002-2003. 
Prior to that time, the College used grade averages alone for advancement purposes. 
Using that system, more than 60 percent of students advanced a level each year. The 
use of CASAS initially reduced the percentage of completers, due to unfamiliarity 
with the test by both faculty and students, but the percentage has risen each year, and 
the program manager expects that it will soon approach the 60 percent level again. 



Yakima. Yakima offers a five level (ESL Beginning Literacy through Low 
Advanced) high intensity Transition program. This use of the program to increase 
transitions will be discussed in Part III. Its effectiveness in increasing learning gains 
by high intensity instruction is discussed below. 

Classes meet 12-25 hours per week in 10-week quarters. They are offered only during 
the day at the College’s two campuses, where approximately half of their ESL 
students are enrolled. Most of Yakima’s noncredit ESL students attend classes off 
campus at 15 instructional sites (CBOs, churches, and schools) or in the evening. 
These evening and off-campus classes meet for six to eight hours a week. On-campus 
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ESL students can attend either the high intensity program or more low intensity ESL 
instruction in the evenings. In 2005-2006, the intensive program enrolled 22 percent 
of the College’s non-credit ESL students (380 students). This represents 38 percent of 
the ESL students at Yakima’s campuses to whom the program is available. 

Yakima increases the intensity of courses in its Transition program as students 
progress through the ESL levels, beginning with 12 hours a week at Levels 1 and 2, 
and increasing to 16 hours at Level 3, 20 hours at Level 4, and 25 hours at Level 5, 
the highest level. At the three highest levels, Yakima also enrolls students in ESL 
math, ABE math, and ABE reading. (This feature of the program is discussed more 
fully in Part III.) 

Students in the high intensity program (like all of Yakima’s ESL students) are 
somewhat more likely to be enrolled in classes at the lower levels of proficiency than 
in classes at the higher levels. Classes are organized in blocks of time, with each 
Level attending the same classes. This creates a student learning community that 
encourages attendance both for academic and social reasons. 

Two factors encourage continued enrollment and retention. The high intensity 
program uses managed enrollment. Students may enroll only during the first few 
weeks of each term and they are expected to attend at least 80 percent of the 
classroom hours. In addition, each student has an individualized learning plan. These 
plans are completed by the instructor and reviewed with the student during a meeting 
at the end of each quarter. At that time, the student receives feedback about progress 
toward individual goals and also plans the next quarter and pre-registers for it. 

In comparing the success of learners in the daytime high intensity and night (less 
intensive) classes on its campuses, Yakima has found that students in the high 
intensity classes are far more likely to remain in classes longer and to make more 
progress in their English language learning than students at the on-campus evening 
classes with fewer hours of instruction. In 2004-2005, 38 percent of students in the 
intensive program completed two or more levels and were retained for two or more 
quarters during the year, compared to 19 percent of students in the low-intensity 
evening classes. 

A faculty member at Yakima observes that a major benefit of high intensity 
instruction is that learners can “feel their growth much more quickly. Increased time 
on task equals increased rate of growth. Students see others moving at a fast rate, and 
see success all around them. They know it is possible for them, too.” This also helps 
keep them attending classes and persisting in their language learning. 



Lake County. The College of Lake County’s high intensity program is titled 
Intensive ESL for Academic Purposes (EAP). As the name suggests, the goal of this 
program is to help ESL students make transitions to further education (discussed 
more fully from that perspective in Part III). 
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EAP is an eight-course, two-level program. Classes meet 12 hours each week in 16- 
week semesters. The program is offered only to students at the High Intermediate and 
Low Advanced proficiency levels. In spring of 2006, 120 students were enrolled in 
the program. Both levels of EAP are a semester in length and contain four four- week 
courses. The skills taught in each course are more advanced than those taught in the 
preceding course. 

Each course consists of separate classes in ESL core skills: speaking/listening, 
reading, writing, and grammar, although teachers integrate skills and topics whenever 
possible. Instruction in the first semester is at the High Intermediate level, and 
instruction in the second semester is at the Low Advanced level. Course content 
differs between semesters. For example, in the first semester, the writing courses 
contain modules on computer literacy, and all of the courses in the second semester 
have a special focus on academic culture in the United States, and at Lake County in 
particular. Two full-time faculty members teach all courses, and each concentrates on 
different skills, although there is some team teaching. Both program placement and 
promotion from the first to the second semester courses are based on scores on the 
state-mandated CELSA (Comprehensive English Language Student Assessment) test 
and teacher recommendations - and in some cases, on writing samples and portfolios 
of student work as well. 

Like Lake County’s other non-credit ESL offerings, the program has a managed 
enrollment policy: students must enroll at the Beginning or in the 8 th week of each 
16-week semester. Although retention is high, a few students are allowed to enter at 
other times during the semester if there is room in the class due to dropouts, and if the 
teacher believes they can keep up with the work. Students cannot pass the courses if 
they miss more than five days of class a month without permission, and they are 
dropped from the program if they miss the first three days of class each month. 

Curricular enhancements to the program include a special emphasis on group work, 
formal writing and oral presentations, independent study outside the classroom, guest 
lectures, and extensive homework. 

Effectively, EAP combines four three-hour courses on different skills each week 
into one sequential course that meets for 12 hours per week. Students can also choose 
to attend the courses that comprise EAP on a less intensive basis - by enrolling in two 
of these courses each semester for six hours per week — but only 50 students selected 
this option in Spring 2006. Students at the High Intermediate and Low Advanced 
levels can also select low intensity courses at these levels: ESL 50/51 and 52/53. 
About four times as many students are enrolled in these low intensity courses as 
in EAP. 

The completion rate of EAP is extremely high. More than 80 percent of students 
who began the sequence completed it in recent years. Learning gains are also high. 
Approximately 50 percent of the students who enrolled in EAP advanced an NRS 
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level, compared to 24 percent of all Lake County High Intermediate Students and 
18 percent of Low Advanced students in 2003-2004 (the most recent year for which 
comparable data was available to this study). 

Finally, retention rates are also high. A special study of the cohort of students who 
enrolled in EAP in the fall of 2002 showed that 63 percent were enrolled in some 
course at the College one year later, compared to 3 1 percent of other High 
Intermediate or Low Advanced students, and 27 percent of EAP students (compared 
to 19 percent of the comparison group) were enrolled three years later. 



4. ADAPTING CURRICULA TO STUDENT NEEDS 

Curricula and learning gains. In addition to increasing hours of instruction, the colleges 
participating in this study also attempt to increase learning gains by adapting the content and 
methods of instruction in non-credit ESL programs to the needs of their students. This is a 
formidable task, because ESL students differ in their initial level of English proficiency, 
prior education, native language, motivation, and reasons for wanting to learn English. 

One of the major tools these colleges (and most other ESL programs) use to undertake this 
task is the development of curricular frameworks that define what should be taught, and to 
some extent how it should be taught, to students with different needs . For the most part, 
these frameworks specify what should be taught at different levels of English proficiency. 
They are created, and periodically revised, by the college faculty. At all of the participating 
colleges, curricula are linked to “learning goals” or “curriculum guidelines” for ESL students 
that have been developed by state educational agencies. 

In many cases, the college and state curricular frameworks are fairly detailed roadmaps for 
instruction. For example, Florida’s guidelines are described as follows: 

“Each level has specific expected outcomes wider the following standards: obtain 
employment, maintain employment, career advancement, applied technology, interpersonal 
communication, telephone communication, health and nutrition, U.S. concepts of time and 
money, transportation and travel, safety and security issues, consumer education issues, 
government and community resources, environment and the world, and family and parenting. 
There are also standards for listen ing, speaking, reading, and writing effectively as well as 
applying standard grammatical structures. Competency outcomes under each standard vary 
from level to level. ” 15 

Within the context of state curricular frameworks, colleges adapt their curricula to meet the 
special needs of their ESL student bodies - not only to differences in English proficiency, but 
also to differences in education, native language, reasons for wanting to learn English, and 
other variables. For example, as noted above, most colleges have high intensity curricular 
tracks for students who want to advance to further education. And many of the methods 



15 This passage is extracted from the Seminole Community College profile prepared for CAAL by Sandy Ares (the CAAL 
researcher at Seminole), forthcoming from CAAL. 
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colleges use to extend learning outside the classroom - such as Seminole’s TIES and 
“Clearly Said, Clearly Read” components - are curricular adaptations to meet special 
student needs. 

Furthermore, individual teachers have a great deal of discretion in creating lesson plans and 
using teaching methods that adapt instruction to the particular needs of students in their 
classes. They draw upon a repertoire of instructional methods that have developed in the ESL 
field over many years. The teacher is, thus, the interpreter of the curriculum, and highly 
skilled teachers are essential to the success of students in ESL programs. (This aspect of non- 
credit ESL at the colleges participating in this study is discussed in Part IV.) 

It is not within the scope of this study to review all of the ways these colleges adapt their 
curricula to student needs. However, the value of doing so is vividly demonstrated by the 
approach to curriculum development adopted by Yakima, which is significantly different 
from the curricular creation methods used by most other ESL programs, and which appears 
to be highly effective. Yakima’s approach is specifically targeted to serve the special needs 
of the immigrant population in its service area, predominantly Mexican immigrants working 
in agricultural and related industries. Most of these immigrants have very low levels of 
English proficiency and only a few years of formal education. 

Most ESL professionals believe that ESL students with these characteristics - low levels 
of English proficiency and limited prior education - are among the hardest to serve. They 
are, however, a very large portion of the students enrolled in ESL programs nationwide. 

A majority of ESL students nationally may be at very low English proficiency levels, and 
those with low levels of prior education as well are less likely to persist and advance in most 
programs than other students. 

Thus, Yakima’s approach not only demonstrates curricular adaptation to student needs, but 
an innovative way to serve students who are a special challenge for ESL programs. Although 
some of the program strategies reviewed in this study provide special opportunities for rapid 
advancement to students with high levels of prior education or English proficiency, Yakima’s 
approach shows how students with very low levels of education and proficiency may be 
better served. 

The Yakima Program. All ESL curricula and classroom instruction involves striking a 
balance between the interests and skills of students and what ESL professionals believe they 
should learn. As the Florida competencies characterized above indicate, most programs strike 
this balance by developing curricular content that anticipates the learning needs of students, 
and they rely on teachers to adapt that content to individual needs. Yakima’s approach is to 
depend more heavily on the students themselves to generate the curricular content at each 
level of instruction. All of its classes, regardless of their intensity, level, or location, take an 
instructional approach that the College calls “student- generated thematic curricula.” This 
approach is drawn from the work of Paulo Freire and his literacy campaigns around the 
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world (and more recently, from Elsa Auerbach and Nina Wallerstein and their work with 
refugees and immigrants in the United States 16 ). 

The essence of this approach is concisely summarized by Pamela Ferguson, the CAAL 
researcher (and a Yakima faculty member) who documented the Yakima program for this 
study. In her words: 

"... students in each ESL class select themes or subjects (for example, finding medical care, 
the U.S. school system, or immigration issues) to study each quarter. (Theme selection is 
conducted in different ways by instructors, depending on learner proficiency.) Instructors 
develop curriculum (within the guidelines of the state competencies) that incorporates 
appropriate level skills practice. Activities for language development within each theme can 
be vocabulary development, interviews, dialogues, picture prompts, or life experiences for 
class- and individually-generated writing and reading exercises. A theme may continue for 
several class sessions, until the class and instructor decide to move on to the next one. 

“ The concept of ‘teachable moments ’ is the backbone of this approach: first, there is 
recogn ition by the instructor of the class need or desire, then the instructor develops 
curriculum or lesson plans to meet those needs. The instructor also adapts his/her plans 
to meet the class ’ evolution or emerging needs. Thus, the program is deliberately flexible, 
so that student-centered expectations and outcomes are addressed by the curriculum. 
Promotion through the system depends to some extent on the mastery of the state ’s 
competencies as assessed by instructor-developed performance tasks and CASAS scores, 
and to a considerable degree, on the ad hoc judgment of instructors. 

“The use of this instructional approach at Yakima is based on adult learning theory, which 
emphasizes the importance of goal-oriented, relevant instruction. Instructors ...state that the 
students ’ enthusiasm when they recognize their own suggestions in use in the classroom is 
very affirming for both the students and the instructors. Instructors say that students develop 
responsibility for their own learning and that neither students nor instructors are bored by 
the material or classroom experience. Additionally, faculty strongly state that the student- 
generated thematic curriculum is, in their experience, the most effective approach -with low- 
literacy adult students . 17 ” 

Freirian approaches to instruction, such as Yakima’s, may have a profound effect on 
learners’ lives. But they also require a great deal from the teacher, since each term must 
begin with some sessions devoted to helping learners articulate their needs, identifying 
themes, and then developing related curriculum units. Yakima has found that on-going 
instructor training and peer mentoring are necessary to help instructors, especially part-time 
instructors, develop skills in using this approach. Nevertheless, Yakima provides this kind of 
instruction to all of it students, with only a small staff - and the estimated cost of instruction 
per student is no higher than at the other colleges participating in this study. 



16 In particular, see: Auerbach, E. Making meaning, making change: Participatory curriculum development for adult ESL 
literacy. McHenry, Illinois: Delta Systems, Inc., 1992. Wallerstein, N. Language and culture in conflict: Problem-posing in 
the ESL classroom. Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 1983. Wallerstein, N. and Auerbach, E. Problem-posing at 
work: English for action. Edmonton, Alberta: Grass Roots Press, 2004. 

17 

See Yakima Valley Community College Profile, forthcoming from CAAL. 
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Most importantly, Yakima’s approach appears to be effective. As noted above, the College’s 
learning gains and retention rates, as measured by NRS reports, exceed those for the state of 
Washington as a whole. The College’s ESL faculty attributes much of their success to the 
nature of the curriculum. 



Lessons for Other Programs 

Other colleges should examine Yakima’s student-generated curriculum because 
it demonstrates the value of adopting special curricular frameworks to meet the needs of 
different types of students. In addition, the Yakima example demonstrates the value of 
adopting multiple approaches to increasing learning gains. All of Yakima’s students are 
served by a student-generated thematic curriculum. Not only do these students, taken as a 
whole, achieve learning gains that exceed those reported for the state of Washington, but 
also the 20 percent of the College’s students enrolled in Yakima’s high intensity/managed 
enrollment program achieve even larger learning gains. 

Yakima’s approach to instruction should also be of interest to other programs because 
that approach is not frequently used by professionally-staffed ESL programs in the United 
States. More importantly, the Yakima approach may offer an answer to questions about 
how best to provide ESL instruction to a high priority population: students with both low 
levels of English proficiency and low levels of prior education. By adopting an 
unconventional approach designed to engage the interest of these students, Yakima is 
able to help them achieve learning gains that are at least as great or greater than those 
achieved by students in other programs in the state. Other programs may wish to consider 
this alternative instructional approach instead of the conventional approach in which the 
curriculum is strongly defined by the faculty. 



5. EXTENDING LEARNING BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 



Nature and extent. Most discussions of improving adult education focus primarily on 
improving practices in classroom instruction in some way. But there are limits on how much 
time adult learners with multiple responsibilities can devote to classroom instruction . And 
there are limits on how much classroom instruction can achieve. At most, it can create the 
foundation for students to become independent learners by applying the skills they learn to 
real life situations. This is particularly true in ESL instruction. To improve their language 
skills, students must practice them for more hours and in more situations than even the 
highest intensity programs allow. For English language learners, this can be difficult. For a 
significant number of them, English is not the major language spoken at home or in their 
immediate community or place of employment. 

To provide ESL students with more learning time, and help them overcome barriers to 
applying their English skills in authentic situations, most of the colleges participating in this 
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study support learning outside the classroom in some way . There is every reason to believe 
that this practice increases learning gains - particularly for the more highly educated and 
motivated students who may be more likely to take advantage of the special learning 
opportunities. Moreover, the ESL professionals at these colleges believe the approaches 
they use to expand the learning enviromnent are effective - if only because they think their 
most successful students make the greatest use of them. 

Regrettably, this study identified very little data to support this belief. It is inherently difficult 
to establish the effectiveness of learning outside the classroom because the strategy is almost 
always combined with other program enhancements. In addition, learning outside the 
classroom takes many different forms. Due to resource constraints, it was beyond the scope 
of this study to determine precisely the effectiveness of the different ways of applying the 
strategies. But it is possible to describe some of the ways colleges support outside learning, 
as a way to help map this territory for practitioners and researchers. 

Approaches. All of the approaches colleges take to extending learning outside the 
classroom aim to increase learning time, but only some of them aim to create opportunities 
for practice in authentic situations. Probably the method of increasing learning time that has 
received the most attention in recent years is use of instructional technology . In most forms, 
technology applications move learning from the classroom to the computer lab or learning 
center. This allows students to schedule instruction at times convenient to them, to proceed 
at their own pace, to study the skills they consider most important, and to select from a 
variety of instructional approaches. But despite the attention instructional technology 
has received, there have been few thorough evaluations of its effectiveness in adult 
education, and this study lacked the resources to evaluate any of the technology applications 
it examined. 

All of the colleges participating in this study make extensive use of instructional technology, 
but their use in most cases is similar to technology applications elsewhere, in both ESL and 
other types of programs. These colleges have, however, adopted other approaches to 
extending learning outside the classroom that rely more on teacher- generated activities . 
Because many of these teacher-generated activities are more unique to the colleges than 
their use of technology, several examples are discussed below. 

Teacher-generated activities. Two distinctive approaches that extend learning time and 
increase authentic interactions were reviewed by this study: the TIES project at Seminole, 
and the Conversation Cafes sponsored by a number of the colleges. In addition, the study 
identified a number of approaches used to extend learning time: extensive homework 
assignments and supplemental tutoring. 



TIES. Seminole’s TIES Program (Total Immersion of English Skills) was created 
to help learners overcome their fear of speaking English in the community. In 
Seminole’s service area (as well as much of Florida), it is possible for students to 
speak only their first languages much of the time outside of class. To address this 
problem, the ESL faculty and staff at Seminole obtained grant funding to develop a 
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series of lesson plans that incorporate community activities into their high intensity 
program, and they have made these available to all instructors through the program 
website and resource center. 

The community activities in which TIES students engage include getting a library 
card and checking out a book, requesting information about volunteering at their 
children’s school, finding and using coupons at a supermarket, talking with 
Americans about the American Dream, and talking with a college counselor to plan 
for continuing education. Before students undertake a community activity, they 
discuss and practice it in class. They receive a document they can show to community 
members they encounter, explaining that they are involved in a class assignment and 
encouraging community members to cooperate. Students keep a language log in a 
small pocket notebook - where they record what has occurred and what they are 
learning, especially new vocabulary. They also present oral and written reports on 
their experiences in class. 

TIES encourages students to take responsibility for their own learning and provides a 
structure for extending learning outside of class. The majority of TIES activities are 
targeted to the two lowest levels of Seminole’s six-level non-credit program, where 
students are just beginning to master English for life skills. But Seminole’s staff 
members are so pleased with the results that they are seeking financial support to 
increase community linkage and service for all students, and to require all teachers 
to integrate these types of activities into their ESL classes. 



Conversation Cafes. Lake County provides supplemental conversation activities for 
students at Intermediate and Advanced levels through several types of structured 
after-class discussion groups. These include sessions called “Conversation Cafes” that 
are led by ESL instructors or other college staff, who meet and talk with ESL students 
several times a year, and more informal “Conversation Circles,” taught by Writing 
Center tutors, who meet with students on a weekly basis during fall and spring 
semesters. Leaders are provided with sets of questions to get the conversation going 
on a number of topics. Students not only choose the topics to discuss, but also 
whether to participate or pass as their turn comes. After learning about Lake County’s 
program, Seminole has also added an after-class conversation club. Bunker Hill has 
also instituted a number of conversation groups to increase learning time for students 
who may attend class for only three to six hours a week. These conversation groups 
give students, who may return to their homes and communities with little opportunity 
to use English, a chance to practice their English in social situations. Although only a 
few hundred students participate in Conversation Cafes or Circles, ESL professionals 
place a high value on these activities, because they provide a structured, non- 
threatening way for students to practice their English. 



Homework. Extensive homework may not appear to be an educational innovation, 
but it is quite rare in adult education programs. While many of the programs at the 
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colleges examined require some homework, the high intensity classes for advanced 
learners are usually most demanding. 

Lake County expects students in the high intensity ESL classes to do two to three 
hours of homework each day. This is about the same amount of homework time as 
class time. These requirements are not strictly enforced, however, and faculty 
are pleased if learners actually do English homework for that many hours per week. 
Homework assignments include personal journal writing, formal essay and summary 
writing, and more structured writing assignments focused on grammar points. 

Bunker Hill’s “Transitions to College Program” consists of three courses, each of 
which meets three hours per week. Students are required to complete five hours of 
homework for each class. This means that they are expected to spend more time in 
structured independent study than in the classroom. 

In addition, both Lake County and Bunker Hill students are assigned other activities 
outside the classroom. Many of these include learning about the college and 
postsecondary instruction through such means as observing academic classes and 
visiting the library. 



Supplemental tutoring. Individual tutoring is an old tradition in all aspects of 
adult education. At community colleges, however, virtually all instruction is provided 
by professional teachers to classes that usually range from 20-35 students. At least 
some of the colleges participating in this study make use of individual tutoring as a 
supplement to classroom instruction, and they consider it extremely valuable. For 
example, Bunker Hill has a college Tutoring Center that supports many of its 
programs. The College provides tutors to non-credit ESL students, especially for 
learners who have been in classes at the lowest level for a long time. Most tutors are 
volunteers from the education programs of local colleges who have been trained by 
the Tutoring Center to work with ESL learners and faculty. 

Seminole has formed partnerships with several CBOs, including Learning Partners, 
to provide tutors for Beginning level students. Literacy Volunteers of Lake County 
provides about 150 trained volunteers to serve as classroom tutors, small group tutors, 
or conversation partners for individual students. 

City College of San Francisco participates in a national service-learning program of 
intergenerational tutoring, Project SHINE (Students Helping in the Naturalization of 
Elders). In this program, the tutors are students who were previously ESL students in 
high school or at CCSF or who are enrolled in TESOL programs at San Francisco 
State University. They provide one-to-one instruction during general ESL or 
citizenship classes for immigrant elders. These student tutors receive credit for 
service learning. The program serves more than 1500 elders a semester and gives the 
opportunity to tutor to more than 150 CCSF students. 
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Technology for instruction. All of the colleges participating in this study make extensive 
use of technology for non-credit ESL instruction . All of them make available a wide range of 
instructional software in learning labs. In addition, some colleges or courses require students 
to devote a certain amount of independent study to lab time. In others cases, the use of 
technology is integrated into class time, or classes meet in a learning lab on a regular basis. 

Bunker Hill is a good example of how many of the colleges participating in this study use 
technology. The College has created a Center for Self Directed Learning (CSDL). This 
Center can be used for independent study by students in both of its non-credit ESL programs 
(ESOL and BSL) as well as by credit ESL students. Faculty in the non-credit programs often 
assign writing to be done in the Center’s computer lab or activities in its language lab. 
Further, students who are on waiting lists to enroll in Bunker Hill’s Transitions to College 
Program are advised to hone their reading, writing, and math skills to the levels required by 
that program through a special computer program (Passkey) available in the computer lab. 

As a variant on this model, Seminole’s high intensity program includes modules that meet in 
the learning lab at least once a week. Students in “smart classrooms” of other study colleges 
have email accounts in their intranets that they use to practice reading and writing skills by 
communicating with other students or the teacher and to complete class assignments. 

This study observed highly specialized computer learning programs or other specialized 
technology use in three of the participating colleges. Among these were the following: 



Bunker Hill’s IBM Reading Recognition system. In recent years, the IBM 
Foundation has developed a specialized computer software system to assist ESL 
students. They have made that program available to 100 sites, along with training in 
its use. One of these sites is the Chelsea campus of Bunker Hill. The Reading 
Recognition system uses some of IBM’s most advanced voice recognition 
technology. Its two functional components - “Reading Recognition” and “Write 
Outloud” - support English listening, reading, and speaking skills. 

In Reading Recognition, when students pass a mouse over written material they hear 
it read aloud by a voice synthesizer. This speech recognition software also makes it 
possible for students to read passages aloud, receive feedback from the computer on 
pronunciation or grammar, and make repeated attempts to correct their errors. 
Students using “Write Outloud” type passages into the computer. The voice 
synthesizer reads what they have typed; tells students if they have made spelling, 
grammatical, formatting, or other errors; and provides opportunities to correct the 
errors. After learning how to use these programs, students can work on their own, 
receiving more individualized attention and feedback from the computer than would 
be possible in a regular ESL class. 

Although Bunker Hill has not formally evaluated the IBM system, faculty members 
believe it is a valuable instructional supplement because students receive immediate 
feedback about both their problems and improvements in their skills. They also 
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become more comfortable taking risks. In addition, faculty members believe the 
programs are improving student attendance and retention. 



Seminole. Seminole has developed a computer-based instructional program called 
“Clearly Said, Clearly Read.” It helps students in Beginning classes see the 
correlations between spelling and pronunciation and to not be confused when these 
do not match. For example, the program helps students understand different 
pronunciations of past tense “-ed” which can be pronounced as “f ’ (in looked or 
worked), “d” (in lived or cleaned), or “id” (in invited or wanted). Because many 
languages do not have consonants in a final position in a word, and because final 
consonants can carry a great deal of grammatical meaning in English, it is important 
to learn to pronounce these sounds and also to recognize that the spelling does not 
always match the pronunciation. Teachers report that the students with the greatest 
opportunity to use Clearly Said, Clearly Read have improved their pronunciation, 
their phonemic awareness, and their understanding of sound-symbol correspondences. 
They also say that these students are reading better than those who have had less 
opportunity to use the program. The program has 25 lesson plans, all designed 
to be used in the language lab or to be downloaded from a website for use in 
regular classes. 



Lake County, Lake County offers two sections of its High Intennediate program 
via interactive television during the fall and spring semesters; thus, teachers in 
different places are able to team-teach the sections. In addition, Lake County 
emphasizes computer literacy in its intensive ESL for Academic Purposes (EAP) 
program by including computer application modules in the curriculum and requiring 
all students to give Power Point presentations - evaluated by their peers - as a final 
program assignment. 
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Lessons for other Programs 



The colleges participating in this study have created a large menu of options for students 
to extend their learning outside the classroom. All of these are replicable in almost any 
adult ESL program. This includes the IBM Reading Recognition System discussed 
above. This System will soon be available to any interested programs on the Internet. 

The Seminole system is available from the College. 

Although this study could not assess the effectiveness of particular approaches to 
learning outside the classroom, the colleges that have adopted these approaches believe 
that all of them increase learning gains. Given the generally positive relationship between 
increased learning time and increased language learning, this assessment is probably 
correct. Moreover, virtually all of the approaches described can be adopted at a fairly 
modest cost. 

Of course, some costs will be incurred in the design and implementation of any program 
improvements, and also in the corresponding staff management time added. But most of 
the approaches reviewed above can be readily adapted to new settings with minimal 
development costs. Compared to implementing high intensity programs, for example, 
these approaches to increasing learning gains are inexpensive. 

The most important lesson to draw from these examples is that all of the colleges believe 
ESL programs should actively support learning outside the classroom by some means. 
There is good reason to believe they are correct. Although the means adopted by the 
colleges in this study differ, the collective experience should encourage other ESL 
providers to make such opportunities central elements in their own program designs. 

At present, the approaches described above are considered to be only instructional 
supplements or options. If the case for program components of this kind is as sound as it 
appears to be, colleges and other providers should individually and collectively take steps 
to move them to the mainstream of ESL instruction. 



6. THE LIMITS OF ASSESSMENT 



Instruments. A major difficulty with efforts to improve the learning gains of adult ESL 
students is the lack of adequate assessment instruments (tests) to determine what their 
levels of English proficiency are and how much they have improved. Representatives of the 
colleges in this study identified assessment problems as one of the major issues that must be 
addressed, both in implementing strategies to improve learning gains and in overall 
program management. 

At the heart of this problem is the fact that there are few assessment instruments available 
that are designed for use with adult ESL students, and none of these instruments meet all the 
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needs of non-credit programs very well . None provides a comprehensive view of the learning 
gains for students in all four skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. It is possible to 
use a combination of tests, but programs are limited by both time and financial resources. 

Too often, a program is mandated to use a test of reading or listening, when the focus of the 
program is on the development of oral skills. At other times, a program is required to use a 
test before the recommended hours of instruction have been met. With still others, limited 
test forms are available, resulting in some students receiving the same fonn of a test more 
than once. 

The most commonly used assessment measures are listed below. They attempt to detennine 
overall levels of English proficiency by measuring only some core ESL skills: 



• BEST (Basic English Skills Test) Literacy - developed by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics - measures reading and writing skills. It is appropriate for use with 
learners in the Student Performance Levels 1 to 6. It can be administered individually 
or to groups of students. 

• BEST Plus - also developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics - is a face-to-face, 
individualized oral interview. It must be administered by trained test administrators, 
who can use either the computer-adaptive or paper version. 

• The CASAS (Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System) directly measures 
only the “receptive” skills of reading or listening comprehension of spoken English. 

• The LOEP (Level of English Proficiency) - developed by the Educational Testing 
Service - is a computer adaptive test that measures reading comprehension, grammar, 
and sentence meaning using English language texts of various degrees of complexity 
and multiple choice or “fill in the bla nk s” questions. 

• The CELSA (Combined English Language Skills Assessment) - produced by the 
Association of Classroom Teacher Testers - is a reading and grammar test that relies 
on written text. Its producers state that it is not specifically adapted to measuring life 
skills English, although it is often used for this purpose. 

• The REEP 18 writing rubric directly assesses only writing skills. REEP relies on a 
system of assigning scores to writing samples. Standardizing the scores assigned by 
different readers requires special training. REEP can be costly to administer because 
of the staff time required to score writing samples and ensure inter-rater reliability. 



18 The acronym derives from the name of the test’s originator, formerly the Arlington Refugee Education 
and Employment Program. 
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Issues. The BEST Plus is the only test that measures oral proficiency, and it requires 
individual administration by trained test administrators. The expense of training 
administrators and the time required to give the test have made its use difficult or even 
prohibitive for some programs. The REEP writing rubric is the only test of the other 
productive skill, writing, and like BEST Plus, it requires training and time to evaluate the 
writing samples, both of which can be costly. 

The other assessments are relatively inexpensive and easy to administer. The main difficulty 
they pose is that non-credit ESL programs teach all four of the core ESL skills, and none of 
these tests directly measures all of them. This is a problem because assessments are used to 
determine the level of ESL instruction in which students should be placed, how much they 
have improved their English abilities, and when they should be promoted to higher levels. 

Thus, because of the limits in these assessments, students may face difficulties learning 
because they are placed in levels that are either too high or too low for their abilities, and 
they may be incorrectly held back or advanced. In addition, scores using these tests are 
sometimes used for certain “high stakes” purposes - for example, to determine whether or 
not students can advance from non-credit ESL to credit ESL or enter academic and 
vocational programs. 

These ESL tests are also used for the “high stakes” testing that results in NRS reports on 
ESL student proficiencies and rates of learning gain. In response to federal Department of 
Education requirements, most states mandate that programs must use one or more of these 
tests for reporting the English proficiency and learning gains of their students (for example, 
in California, only CASAS may be used), and these program reports are aggregated into 
the state reports of which the NRS is comprised. Based on the test results, states receive 
additional federal funding if their NRS scores reach certain “targets,” and individual 
programs often receive financial rewards from states if they excel by NRS standards. 

Frequency of testing is also an issue when ESL tests are used for high stakes purposes. For 
example, CASAS recommends that its test should be administered only every 100 hours. 
Why? Because this is the amount of time generally required to advance a learning level. But 
100 hours may be more time than students in many low intensity programs attend each year. 
Nevertheless, states that rely on CASAS to meet NRS requirements must test students at 
least every year. In these instances, students are being tested more frequently than they 
should be considering that they are not likely to demonstrate learning gains in so few hours. 

No evidence from the programs examined by this study indicates that ESL professionals 
respond to these assessment mandates by “teaching to the test.” However, some of the 
programs studied have changed the number of ESL instructional levels they provide, and 
correspondingly the content of each level, to the six levels defined by NRS reporting. There 
is no evidence to tell whether this method of structuring instruction is superior or not. It is 
troubling that these changes have apparently come about to “align” program structures with 
reporting requirements rather than from considerations of instructional benefit. 
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Of course, any testing system has limitations. Like most other standardized tests, ESL 
assessments are used to establish “cut points” between different levels of proficiency and 
instruction that are to an extent arbitrary - due to the fact that any type of learning occurs 
along a continuum. But many ESL professionals believe the limits of adult ESL tests are 
serious enough that they may have a significant adverse effect on program innovation . For 
example, the rationale of high intensity instruction is that it will accelerate learning gains. 

But how can programs be assured that their high intensity programs are effective in this way 
- or how can they be made more effective - if the tests used to assess learning gains do not 
measure many of the skills they teach? 

Moreover, the commonly used ESL tests are often a poor fit with ESL curricula. For 
example, most ESL programs give primary emphasis to listening and speaking at the lowest 
levels while at the higher levels they place far more emphasis on reading and writing. 

Because no commonly available test captures all of these skills, none can adequately assess 
students in both oral and written skills across the full range of ESL levels. Some programs 
attempt to meet this challenge by using multiple tests. This is administratively difficult and 
costly. Further, some states mandate the use of only a few tests for NRS reporting purposes 
and/or student advancement, so programs cannot use the full complement of tests available 
for these purposes. To avoid the cost and time involved in “over-testing” through the use of 
multiple tests, many programs rely on the state mandated test whether or not they believe it is 
a good measure of the skills their curricula include at various levels. 

Strategies. The most common way that programs attempt to compensate for limitations in 
adult ESL tests is to use other measures to place or advance students . To decide where to 
place students, when to advance them, and how to evaluate their progress within levels, they 
rely on teacher recommendations and tests created either by individual teachers or the college 
to supplement national tests. As noted above, Seminole relies on grades assigned by teachers 
and the state-mandated CASAS test for these purposes, and Yakima relies on performance- 
based evaluations of student success in completing “thematic” projects. 

ESL test limitations do not, therefore, prevent the five colleges studied from making their 
best effort to accurately assess students. However, these and other adult ESL programs do not 
receive the support they need from these tests. To an extent, they evaluate, place, and 
promote students despite the tests they are required to use. And the need to improvise 
adequate assessment systems adds to the already large challenge of having to devise methods 
to increase learning gains. Moreover, the colleges studied believe that neither they nor their 
students receive adequate credit for what they achieve. This is particularly true of highly non- 
traditional programs such as Yakima’s. 

Investments to develop the needed tests. There is little that individual colleges can do 
to improve national assessment systems. But they do know the types of tests that would 
better meet their needs. They need assessment instruments that they can afford to administer, 
that measure each of the ESL core skills at each level of proficiency, and that can be adapted 
to differing curricular structures. 
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Only the federal government, a consortium of states, or large private funders can afford to 
develop assessment instruments of this kind. An investment in ESL tests that are more 
accurate and affordable to administer should be a high priority for government and private 
funders concerned with improving adult ESL service , because, at the operational level, the 
limits of existing instruments are a barrier to efforts to increase ESL learning gains. 



7. CONCLUSION 



Lessons for Programs 

The five colleges that participated in this study have developed an impressive array 
of strategies for increasing the learning gains of non-credit ESL students. There is 
either evidence or probable cause to believe that, in some form, most of these 
strategies are effective. Other providers should consider adopting some version of 
these strategies as core components of their programs. And, to the extent possible, 
they should consider adopting multiple strategies. The examples cited above show 
that most of the five colleges adopt all three of the strategies for increasing learning 
gains discussed in this section of the report, and they adopt other strategies as well. 
Each strategy appears to provide added value to their programs. All five colleges 
have high intensity/managed enrollment components. They also provide opportunities 
for learning outside the classroom. And they offer customized curricula of some kind. 
These strategies are discussed separately above to maximize understanding of them. 
But, in practice, they are combined in many different ways by the colleges to create 
program structures that enhance learning gains. 

The major barrier to adopting any or all of these strategies is cost. None of the 
strategies are “cookie cutter” approaches to increasing learning gains, and all require 
more staff time than is ordinarily devoted to ESL instruction. This is easiest to see in 
the case of high intensity instruction: providing twice as many contact hours with each 
student requires at least twice the amount of staff time. Most of the expense of ESL 
programs consists of teacher salaries, so program costs escalate accordingly. 

Because cost is a major barrier to all forms of improvement in ESL instruction, it will 
be addressed in detail near the end of Part III (see p. 77), following consideration of 
the other major form of program enhancement, strategies to increase transitions. It 
should be noted here, however, that these five programs obviously have found ways 
to meet the extra costs, at least in the short run, and there is no reason to doubt that 
other programs can as well. What is required is commitment to increase learning 
gains on the part of both faculty and administrators. 
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Lessons for Policy 

The problem of costs also raises issues for policymakers at the state and federal 
levels. They should recognize that high quality adult ESL instruction is inherently 
more expensive than other forms of adult education. This is because ESL instruction 
must address so many different types of learner needs - four core skills that are 
partly interrelated for instructional purposes and partly separable, as well as differing 
levels of literacy and other basic skills that immigrants bring to programs from their 
native countries. To address these multiple needs in more than a cursory fashion 
may require significantly more staff time than does, for example, ABE instruction 
where literacy levels are the primary concern. Moreover, effective ESL instruction 
requires an investment in improved instructional tools for ESL instruction, such as the 
development of more appropriate assessment instruments. 

These issues are rarely addressed in public policy. ESL service is supported 
financially by appropriations for adult education that make no distinction between 
the proportion of ESL students in any particular state or program, as contrasted to 
ABE/ASE students requiring less expensive forms of instruction. And the need to 
invest in improved instructional tools is rarely recognized or discussed. The sole 
exception to this is the federal allocation for “English Language Civics” instruction, 
intended for use in citizenship classes useable for more general ESL instruction. But 
federal funding for this purpose is small - $70 million per year - and federal funding 
is a small proportion of total adult education funding in most states that have a large 
number of immigrants. 

Clearly, learning gains among the vast majority of ESL students must be greatly 
increased - for their own benefit and for the benefit of the U.S. economy. This will 
require significantly greater per student appropriations for ESL instruction than are 
presently available, and policymakers must face this fact. They must also recognize 
that some public policies are counterproductive - such as those that prescribe 
assessment systems for program management and “high stakes testing” in certain 
circumstances where those systems may be of limited value. Otherwise, the national 
problem of a large and growing limited English population will not be solved. 

In recent national debates about immigration, policymakers have bewailed the lack 
of English language skills of many immigrants. Yet evidence from the five programs 
examined indicates that both ESL professionals and immigrants are willing to do 
their part by devoting remarkably large amounts of time and ingenuity to increasing 
learning gains. Policymakers need to support them by providing the resources 
they need. 



This section of the report has shown that there are strategies by which increased 
dollars will increase learning gains. By itself, this should establish the agenda 
for policymakers. 
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PART III: TRANSITIONS 



1. POTENTIAL AND NEED 

This part of the report discusses how the colleges examined by CAAL facilitate transitions 
by English language learners into a wide range of other education opportunities. 

Colleges are distinctively well suited to facilitate movement of English language learners 
into further education - because they offer an extensive menu of education services that 
meet adult needs . All community colleges offer two-year Associate degrees. Credits from 
these programs can often be transferred to four-year institutions. Most colleges also offer 
occupational programs, usually focused on local workforce needs. Finally, most colleges that 
offer non-credit ESL also offer credit ESL, as well as ABE and preparation for the GED or 
other high school equivalency tests. 

Limited English proficiency is often the major barrier that prevents immigrants in the 
communities served by these colleges from taking advantage of the further educational 
opportunities available to them. As a result, colleges that offer non-credit ESL combine 
within a single institution the resources to construct pathways of educational opportunity 
for English language learners. And through their institutional policies they have the 
means to make the pathways as seamless as possible. For these institutions, non- credit 
ESL can be seen as a “first enrollment” or “recruiting ground” for other forms of 
postsecondary education. 

Clearly, a great many non-credit ESL students would benefit from further education . 
Although few colleges gather data on the prior educational attainments of their ESL students, 
the data available and faculty observations indicate that a majority of these students have not 
graduated from high school in their home countries, and many have only a few years of 
schooling. The economic and social benefits to these students of obtaining a high school 
diploma or equivalent, and of postsecondary education, are enormous. Most jobs that pay a 
living wage in the U.S. require at least a high school diploma, and most new jobs being 
created need at least some postsecondary education. 

Of course, it should be recognized that non-credit ESL programs also include a significant 
number of highly educated immigrants. Their needs and aspirations for further education 
often differ from those of students who must overcome both language and educational 
barriers to qualify for high opportunity employment. Some students with advanced degrees, 
for instance, enroll in non-credit ESL because it is a cost-free way to learn enough English 
to enter programs that re-certify them in their fields, or to begin studies in allied areas of 
employment, either at community colleges or elsewhere. 

Providing immigrants at all educational levels the opportunity for further education is not 
only helpful to them, it also benefits the communities in which they live by helping to create 
a higher skilled workforce to meet local employment needs . Improving their life skills 
English will help immigrants improve their employment prospects, but enabling them to take 
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the next step of obtaining further educational credentials is just as important for them as for 
other adults in today’s labor market. 

Most colleges that offer non-credit ESL acknowledge the potential of English language 
learners to make transitions to other educational programs, and they consider it important to 
help them make these transitions. In published mission statements and informal remarks, they 
express views such as: “We consider all of our ESL students to be potential college 
students.” And they have devised a remarkably diverse set of innovative strategies to 
facilitate transitions. To appreciate the nature and significance of these strategies, however, 
the traditional model most colleges use to facilitate transitions must be understood, as well as 
the problems this poses. 

2. THE TRADITIONAL MODEL 

Pathways. As noted in Part I, most colleges believe that instruction in life skills English - 
the primary focus of non-credit ESL programs - is not by itself sufficient to prepare students 
with limited English proficiency for success in postsecondary academic or occupational 
programs. That is, they believe that most students cannot directly make successful transitions 
from non-credit ESL to these postsecondary programs. This is because most postsecondary 
programs require a different set of core ESL proficiencies than most life skills programs 
teach. For example, they require the ability to read and summarize more complex academic 
texts, to research and write reports at the college level, and to comprehend spoken English at 
a faster rate. They also require a command of the vocabulary and grammar colleges expect in 
both oral and written work. 

Credit ESL is the primary mechanism by which most colleges help non-credit students 
make transitions from non-credit ESL to postsecondary academic or occupational studies . 
Most colleges in areas where there is a significant immigrant population offer credit ESL 
programs. Unlike non-credit ESL, these programs are not cost- free. Students must pay tuition 
to enroll in them - usually the same amount they would pay to enroll in any other credit 
courses at the college. While the primary goal of non-credit ESL is to teach life skills 
English, the primary goal of credit ESL is to help students with limited English proficiency 
obtain the English language skills needed for postsecondary study. 

At most colleges, credit ESL programs consist of several levels of instruction. They are 
usually organized into separate courses that teach different skills - often reading, writing, 
grammar, and speaking/listening skills. Students are placed at different levels in these 
separate courses depending on their abilities in the particular skills. Once they have 
reached a high enough level in credit ESL, they have the English language skills required 
by credit-bearing academic courses, which count toward completion of academic degrees 
or certificates. 

In short, to make transitions to postsecondary academic or occupational programs, most 
non-credit ESL students must follow a pathway that leads through credit ESL. Students with 
limited prior education often must pursue a somewhat different path. Sometimes they are 
advised to enroll in ABE/ASE classes taught in English either prior to or subsequent to their 
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transfer to credit ESL. In fact, in Florida and some other states students must hold a high 
school diploma or equivalent to enroll in any credit program, including credit ESL, and 
academic programs at many institutions have either a high school diploma or at least high 
school-level academic skills as a prerequisite for admission and/or graduation. 



For non-credit students, therefore, most colleges offer two convergent educational pathways 
to enrollment in postsecondary education . The following figure illustrates how these two 
tracks are organized at Seminole. 




WITHOUT HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 




WITH HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 





Figure courtesy of Sandy Ayres, Seminole Community College 
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In practice, these pathways are rarely so well defined, and students can and do take many 
detours. Using the pathways as models, however, it is important to realize that each contains 
gateways through which students must pass, and the various steps along the pathways do not 
necessarily prepare them well for the next step. 

At most colleges, completion of a certain level of non-credit ESL is not by itself sufficient to 
make the transition into credit ESL. Students must take various language tests and, in some 
cases, academic tests to make this transition. Depending on their performance on these tests 
(and on faculty recommendations), they may or may not enter credit ESL courses, and they 
may be placed at different levels within the credit sequence. If their scores on gateway tests 
are not high enough, they must continue to improve their skills by further study in non-credit 
ESL and/or ABE/ASE. 

Likewise, at most colleges, completion of a certain level of credit ESL is not by itself 
sufficient to enter credit academic or occupational programs. Students must at least pass the 
standard college placement exam, and they must often pass tests that demonstrate their 
English proficiency as well. Depending on their performance, they may be placed in 
developmental education classes or in entry-level academic classes. 

CCSF is unusual in that it contains no formal gateways of any kind for transfer to credit 
studies, and at some other colleges these gateways are not mandatory. However, even where 
there are no formal gateways, there are usually informal ones. At CCSF, students are 
generally discouraged from enrolling in credit ESL or other credit courses unless they 
have reached what the college considers to be a sufficiently high level of English language 
proficiency, and gateway tests are used to determine the level of credit studies in which they 
are placed. If students are placed at fairly low levels of credit ESL, it will usually take them 
longer to complete the program. Similarly, if they score low on gateways tests for academic 
or vocational studies, they may be advised to enter ABE/ASE or developmental education 
courses, or to continue in non-credit ESL, until they gain the skills required to increase their 
test scores. 

Limitations. The traditional model for ESL transitions is logical, at least in its general 
outlines. It is also effective for some students. But it has significant limitations, and, most 
importantly, it is both time-consuming and expensive . 

Most non-credit ESL students begin their English language instruction at the lowest levels 
of proficiency. Although no single level of non-credit ESL equates with the proficiency 
required for credit ESL, information from most of the colleges examined in this study 
indicates that they believe non-credit students must usually complete the Intermediate or Low 
Advanced levels. CCSF reports that 83 percent of its credit ESL students who were 
previously enrolled in non-credit ESL had completed these levels, and Bunker Hill has 
established Intermediate level scores on a gateway test as the requirement for entering credit 
ESL. For students at the Beginning level or below, it may take many years to reach the 
Intermediate or Advanced levels, and as Part II indicates, most never do. 
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The traditional model of transitions makes an already long educational pathway for most 
non-credit students even longer. Non-credit students, who have often spent years gaining the 
skills required to transfer to credit ESL, often face several more years of study in that 
program before they can enter academic or vocational programs. And those who must detour 
through ABE/ASE must devote even more time to preparation for college study. Adults with 
many extra-collegiate responsibilities may find these pathways too long to pursue. 

The traditional model may also be too expensive for many ESL students. Most non-credit 
ESL students have very low incomes. The cost of multiple credit ESL courses can be several 
thousand dollars. Pell Grants and other forms of financial aid may defer the cost for students 
who take a heavy enough course load, but this is not always possible for adult students. As a 
result, in the traditional model, cost can be a major barrier to transitions. In addition, students 
may be uncertain what non-credit classes they must complete to pass through the gateways of 
the traditional model. This uncertainty in itself may lead many to believe the route to credit 
studies is too long to pursue. 

Because non-credit ESL is not designed to prepare students for transitions, even students who 
reach the Intermediate level or above may be poorly prepared for credit studies. If they pass 
formal or informal gateway tests, they may place at the lower levels of credit ESL, thereby 
prolonging the expensive process of reaching credit academic or vocational programs. 
Moreover, students with low levels of prior education may be uncertain whether, or when, 
they should enroll in ABE, high school equivalency, or developmental education classes to 
increase their ability in skills not usually taught in ESL programs, such as mathematics. 

3. THE CHALLENGE TO DO MORE 



Despite these difficulties, the traditional model for transitions is effective for some students. 
At least some students with fairly low levels of English language proficiency persist in non- 
credit programs long enough to make the transition to credit ESL. In fact, longitudinal 
research by CCSF indicates that students who complete multiple levels of non-credit ESL 
are more likely to make transitions than students who enter non-credit programs at a fairly 
high level of English proficiency. For example, the research found that, of those students 
who transitioned to credit ESL from the Low Advanced level, 46 percent had completed 
five levels of the College’s ten-level non-credit program, compared to 17 percent who had 
taken only one level. Although only a few hundred of the students who made transitions 
from the Low Advanced level had completed five levels, these findings demonstrate that 
the traditional model for transitions can work for students who have the motivation and time 
to persist in non-credit ESL. 

None of the colleges included in this study believes that the transition mechanisms they have 
in place are adequate, however. Regrettably, none routinely gather data that tracks the 
subsequent educational experiences of non-credit ESL students. But the special longitudinal 
analysis conducted by CCSF for CAAL’s study indicates that, of all the students enrolled in 
non-credit ESL over a seven-year period, 12 percent made a transition to some type of credit 
enrollment (including credit ESL) and 9 percent made a transition to enrollment in at least 
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one academic credit course. 19 Longitudinal data from Bunker Hill indicates that, of all 
students enrolled in its non-credit BSL program over a seven-year period, at most 7 percent 
made a transition to an academic credit course. Data from these and other colleges indicate 
that only 10 to 18 percent of non-credit students ever enroll in credit ESL classes. 

From the perspective of increasing the educational opportunities of immigrants, these are 
disappointing statistics. Moreover, they appear to be disappointing from the perspective of 
the students. College surveys of student goals routinely show that half or more of non-credit 
ESL students aspire to further education of some kind . 

The statistics are particularly disappointing because they reflect a loss of human capital. 
Longitudinal data from CCSF, and anecdotal infonnation from other colleges, indicate that 
non-credit ESL students who succeed in making transitions to credit programs do as well or 
better than native speakers in terms of retention, grade point average, and graduation rates. 
And data from Yakima indicate that non-credit ESL students who make the transition to 
ABE/ASE programs outperform their American- born peers in most subjects. In short, based 
on the data available, there is good reason to believe that non-credit students can both 
succeed and excel in further education if they pursue pathways to transition. 

All of the colleges studied believe that transition rates can and must be increased. Yakima 
has recently launched a Presidential initiative to find better ways to increase transitions, and 
Lake County has just completed a study of the issue. Many of the transition strategies of 
Seminole and Bunker Hill are the legacy of past initiatives of this sort, and CCSF has 
recently launched an effort to increase transition rates. 

Most importantly, all of these colleges have developed innovative strategies to increase 
transitions from non-credit ESL to various forms of further education. Some of these 
strategies augment the traditional model for transitions, while others open new pathways. 
Examples of six of these strategies are examined in turn below. They are: 

• Increasing learning gains 

• Curricular integration with college preparation 

• Co-enrollment 

• Vocational ESL programs 

• The Spanish GED 

• Enhanced guidance and counseling 



19 The CCSF data on transitions to academic credit courses may be deceptively high, because a significant percentage of 
former non-credit students enroll only in general education classes. A large percentage of these enroll in Physical Education 
(though some do enroll in academic courses in computer and information science, health sciences, biological sciences, or 
social sciences). This seemingly illogical pattern of enrollment may be due, in part, to the fact that some students at CCSF 
enroll in academic credit courses while still enrolled in credit ESL. These students may wish to get a head start on their 
academic careers by fulfilling general education requirements that are not very demanding and that do not require a high 
level of English proficiency. Also, in some cases, enrollment in credit ESL may not provide them with enough credit hours 
to qualify for Pell Grants, and taking general education courses, such as Physical Education, may help them to accumulate 
the credits required for this type of financial aid. 
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4. INCREASING LEARNING GAINS 



Because the time it takes for non-credit ESL students to obtain the English proficiency levels 
needed to make transitions can be a major barrier for many students, any of the strategies to 
increase their learning gains and their rates of learning (discussed in Part II) should also help 
increase transition rates . Insofar as these strategies are successful, they should shorten the 
pathways to further education by helping students gain the English language skills they need 
to make transitions in less time. For example, they may help students with very low levels of 
English language ability more quickly reach the Intermediate level of proficiency. This 
appears to be a point of departure for enrollment in credit ESL. 

In fact, increasing transitions from non-credit ESL to academic and vocational studies is the 
expressed purpose of some of these strategies. This is especially true of high intensity 
programs with managed enrollment - such as Lake County’s Intensive English for Academic 
Purposes, Bunker Hill’s Transitional Pathways to College program, and Seminole’s high- 
intensity program. In addition, Yakima’s high intensity transitions program is designed to 
create a seamless transition from low levels of English proficiency to ABE/ASE. 

All of these programs report high transition rates relative to various benchmarks . The Lake 
County and Bunker Hill high intensity programs report that 60 percent or more of their 
students enrolled in credit ESL, ABE/ASE, or academic studies either in the year they took 
the course or in subsequent years. Depending on the point of comparison, this is two to three 
times the percent of students from comparable levels who make transitions at these colleges. 
Likewise, Yakima’s intensive program has transition rates to ABE/ASE that are far higher 
than for comparable students receiving less intensive instruction. 

However, the effectiveness of high intensity programs in facilitating transitions is limited. 
Each year, only a few hundred students enroll in the high intensity programs at Lake County, 
Bunker Hill, and Yakima. And the students served at Lake County and Bunker Hill are 
already at fairly high levels of proficiency - at the Intermediate to Low Advanced levels at 
Lake County, and GED recipients at Bunker Hill. 

The effectiveness of Seminole’s high intensity program is hard to gauge because the College 
is located in an area that has several other high quality educational institutions (such as the 
University of Central Florida) and students may make transitions to them from its non-credit 
program. Seminole faculty believe that many of their students do move on to these 
institutions, but data is not available to indicate how many. In an important sense, though, 
Seminole’s intensive program may be preparing students for transitions outside the College. 

Strategies to increase the learning gains of non-credit students should be one of the most 
effective ways to increase transitions - and there is evidence from the colleges examined that 
high intensity instruction, at least, is very effective. However, due to the nature of the high 
intensity programs at these colleges, it is hard to determine how effective this strategy can be. 
This should be a challenge to these and other colleges to build upon the success that 
strategies to increase learning gains have achieved thus far - both as a way to increase 
students’ life skills English and a way to increase transitions. Specifically, the challenge is 
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to create high intensity pathways for transition of students at all levels of proficiency, and 
to monitor the pathways’ effectiveness. 



5. CURRICULAR INTEGRATION WITH COLLEGE PREPARATION 



The goals of integration. Most of the high intensity programs described in Part II include 
features to increase transitions that go beyond increased hours of instruction and managed 
enrollment. One feature is curricular integration between non-credit and credit programs, or 
between ESL and ABE/ASE. Simply stated, the goal of curricular integration is to design 
both non-credit and credit programs so that life skills students will be better prepared to pass 
transitional gateways when they reach them . In addition to teaching life skills, programs that 
integrate curricula try to teach non-credit students the skills they will need for the next step in 
educational advancement. “Seamless transitions” is the term often used to describe the goals 
of these programs. 

Most programs that emphasize curricular integration also include components intended to 
prepare students for academic courses - by such means as modeling the type of work 
students will have to do in those courses, offering college preparation modules, and teaching 
study skills. For this reason, examples of integrated curricula and efforts to promote college 
readiness are discussed together. 

Three of the five colleges examined - Lake County, Bunker Hill, and Yakima - have 
developed explicit strategies to integrate their non-credit ESL curricula with their other 
academic offerings. The examples below are drawn from them: 



EAP at Lake County. Lake County’s Intensive Intermediate English for Academic 
Purposes (EAP) - described in Part II in terms of increased learning gains - 
demonstrates curriculum integration most clearly. This program was originally 
designed as part of a three-course curricular sequence that would allow ESL students 
to make a seamless transition to academic study. In the end, the two highest-level 
courses were assigned to credit ESL; the lowest level course became the two-semester 
program that is now EAP. Thus, both EAP and credit ESL were designed as a single 
curricular sequence from the outset, having both learning goals and entry/exit criteria 
that articulate the non-credit sequence to the credit ESL sequence, and the credit 
sequence to academic studies. 

Because it was designed as the first step on a pathway to academic studies, EAP’s 
curricular content has many elements more typical of credit than of non-credit ESL. 
For example, among its learning goals are writing formal essays, citing information 
taken from various sources, proofreading for grammatical errors, scanning unfamiliar 
text, following and taking notes on a lecture, giving oral presentations, and 
summarizing newspaper articles. The goals also include learning about academic 
culture by various means - e.g., using a course catalogue, class schedule, and 
syllabus, and filling out various academic forms. The program also includes modules 
in elementary computer literacy. 
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The course also requires several hours of homework per week, assigns grades for 
course assignments, and enforces a strict attendance policy. Importantly, too, it 
emphasizes the language and cultural skills that students with limited education in 
their first language need for academic work. In addition, EAP contains academic class 
observation projects and lectures by college administrative staff about career options 
and about college resources and procedures. 

In short, in both form and content, EAP is structured in the same way that a lower 
level credit ESL course would be, except that it is offered at the non-credit level and 
students do not have to pay tuition. 

Important elements of the “connective tissue” between EAP and credit programs are 
a common assessment instrument and agreed entry/exit scores. By state mandate, the 
instrument used for these purposes is the CELSA. To obtain admission to EAP, 
students must score 30-49 on the CELSA. By agreement with the credit ESL division 
and the College, students may enroll in the lowest level of credit ESL if they score at 
least 50, and a score of 70 fulfills the College’s language requirement for academic 
programs. Students take the CELSA twice, once at mid-term and again near the end 
of the semester. They can also transition to credit ESL if they present a portfolio of 
work demonstrating that they have achieved EAP’s learning goals. 

Use of a common assessment measure provides a shared understanding among the 
faculties of non-credit ESL, credit ESL, and academic courses about the levels of 
English proficiency students must obtain to pass through the educational gateways to 
enter each of these programs. And it creates clear expectations among students about 
what they must achieve to move on to further education. 

The combination of high intensity instruction, an integrated curriculum, clear 
entry/exit criteria, and “pre-collegiate” elements in EAP results in impressive learning 
and retention gains, as indicated in Part II. It also results in impressive transition 
rates. An analysis of the cohort of students who entered EAP in the fall of 2002 
indicates that by the fall of 2006, 39 percent had enrolled in credit ESL or 
developmental English courses, or both; 14.6 percent took one or more academic 
courses; and 20.7 percent enrolled in one or more vocational career courses. These 
rates of transition are far higher than for those students who enrolled in High 
Intermediate and Low Advanced courses that did not have the features of EAP in the 
fall of 2002. Only 1 1.2 percent of these students made the transition to credit ESL or 
developmental English, 5.6 percent made the transition to academic courses, and 12.8 
percent enrolled in vocational career courses. 

As a result, EAP appears to be an effective way for non-credit ESL students having 
diverse needs and further education goals to prepare for pursuing their goals. 
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Bunker Hill’s BSL. Curricular integration for purposes of enhancing transitions 
is not limited to high intensity programs. Bunker Hill’s Basic English-as-a-Second 
Language (BSL) program is a three-level non-credit sequence (with an additional 
course for pre-literate students). It serves about 900 students per year. Each level is 
divided into separate courses for reading/writing and speaking/listening, and each 
course at each level meets about 3 hours per week. BSL is, therefore, decidedly a low 
intensity program compared to the others examined in this study. This is due, in pari, 
to the fact that it is the only non-credit program examined that is supported primarily 
by student tuition. Students pay half the tuition they would for a credit program at 
Bunker Hill - or approximately $187 per course - for BSL classes. This tuition is not 
sufficient to support a high intensity program. 

Tuition, low intensity, and serving lower level learners are important differences 
between Bunker Hill’s BSL program and Lake County’s EAP offering. Moreover, 
BSL has none of the “pre-collegiate” elements found in EAP. What the two programs 
share is curricular articulation with credit ESL and defined entry/exit points. 

Curricular articulation in BSL came about in much the same way as it did in EAP - 
through planning of a unified non-credit/credit sequence that would serve as a 
pathway to further education. Bunker Hill has had a strong credit ESL program since 
1980. In fact, it is the only college examined in which the number of students enrolled 
in credit ESL is about the same as the number enrolled in non-credit programs - 
about 1,200 in credit, 900 in BSL, and 330 in the College’s free ESOL program. 

Prior to 1995, when the ESOL program was introduced, Bunker Hill did not have an 
ESL program designed to serve low English proficiency students. These students 
enrolled either in credit ESL or in adult education programs elsewhere. 

In 1993, the credit faculty determined that the lowest level of credit ESL was too 
advanced for many of the students enrolled in it, and that many credit students at that 
level had non-academic goals. To accommodate these students and improve 
opportunities for further education, they designed an articulated series of non-credit 
courses to prepare students with low English proficiency levels for credit ESL, as 
well as improve their English language abilities for workforce purposes. This 
sequence was designed “from the top down” as part of a comprehensive revision of 
the credit ESL program. Detailed learning goals were developed for all ESL 
programs. The learning goals for the highest level of BSL (BSL 3) were established 
to meet the goals of what had been the lowest level of credit ESL. In a similar 
fashion, the learning goals for BSL 2 were designed to prepare students for BSL 3, 
and those of BSL 1 were designed to prepare students for BSL 2. 

Like Lake County, therefore, Bunker Hill has an articulated curricular sequence that 
li nk s non-credit to credit ESL. Unlike Lake County, this sequence begins at a very 
low level of English proficiency. BSL 1 students are at the ESL Beginning level and 
BSL 3 students are at the Low Intermediate level, whereas EAP students are at the 
High Intermediate to Low Advanced levels. Hence, transitions to credit ESL at 
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Bunker Hill occur at a lower level of proficiency than at Lake County, and the 
articulated transition sequence encompasses virtually all levels of ESL. 

Like Lake County, Bunker Hill also uses a single assessment measure to facilitate 
curricular integration. At Bunker Hill, this is the REEP writing rubric - which 
allows for scoring writing samples by content and vocabulary, organization and 
development, structure, mechanics, and voice. Because fees support BSL, there is no 
entry-level requirement for enrollment. However, students are placed in BSL levels 
depending on their scores on REEP, and on a brief oral interview and writing sample. 

Students are placed in BSL 1 if they score less than 2.0 on the REEP. For entry into 
credit ESL, students must score at least 3 on the REEP. Credit ESL courses also have 
REEP score equivalents. As at Lake County, this use of a common assessment tool 
creates a degree of common understanding among faculty, administrators, and 
students about the levels of proficiency students must achieve at various stages in 
their transition to credit and beyond. 

However, there are limits to the use of REEP for curricular linkage at Bunker Hill. 
Clearly its use as a placement instrument helps faculty understand the initial 
proficiency of students. But many faculty believe it is imprecise for these purposes, 
in part because it measures only writing skills. In addition, neither REEP nor any 
other standardized assessment is used for promotion between BSL levels. Instead, 
students are promoted on the basis of grades assigned by faculty. Finally, although 
a score of 3 on the REEP is required for transition to credit ESL, students must also 
score at a sufficiently high level on either the College’s placement examination 
(Accuplacer) or the LOEP assessment to pass this gateway. 

Because standardized assessments are not used subsequent to entry, it is difficult to 
assess BSL’s success in achieving learning gains. However, more than 60 percent of 
BSL students receive passing grades in their courses. But, as a mechanism for 
facilitating transitions, BSL appears to be fairly effective. Longitudinal data indicate 
that of all BSL students enrolled from Spring 2001 through Fall 2005, 17.9 percent 
subsequently enrolled in credit ESL, and 7 percent subsequently enrolled in credit 
academic courses. 

Although these percentages are not as high as those for Lake County’s EAP program, 
BSL students are at lower levels of initial English ability than those at Lake County. 
Because the entry levels of English proficiency for credit ESL also differ between the 
two colleges (Low Intermediate at Bunker Hill, High Intermediate/Low Advanced at 
Lake County), it may be more accurate to say that Bunker Hill has created a transition 
sequence that begins at lower levels, but that it assigns students to credit ESL who 
would be served by non-credit EAP at Lake County. 



Yakima’s Transition Program. Yakima’s Transition Program is described in Part II 
as a high intensity program - and, as such, its achievements in increasing learning 
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gains are substantial, compared to both statewide averages and other ESL programs at 
the College. But Yakima is also an example of curricular integration. 

At most colleges reviewed, the relationships between ESL and ABE/ASE are 
somewhat distant. ESL students with limited educational backgrounds may, at some 
point, be referred to ABE/ASE, but otherwise these two aspects of the adult education 
system operate as separate programs. At Yakima, they are integrated into a single 
curricular track in the Transition Program, which serves about 300 students per year. 
The purpose of this program is twofold: to improve core ESL skills and to improve 
basic education levels in a service area where most ESL students have very few years 
of formal schooling. Thus, the goal of Transitions is to help very low-level learners 
improve their English abilities and obtain the skill levels of higher-level ABE 
students (roughly 9 th grade equivalency) in reading, writing, and math, as well as to 
possibly enter GED or developmental education courses. 

Yakima achieves this by the deceptively simple method of course sequencing. 
Beginning at Level 3 of its five-level Transition Program, students take a math course 
(arithmetic), taught by an ESL instructor, in addition to their ESL language classes. 

At levels 4 and 5, students take a more advanced math class taught in English by an 
ABE instructor, and an ABE computer basics course. At level 5, students also take an 
ABE corrective reading class and an ABE computer basics class taught in English. 
These are the same ABE classes taken by native speakers of English at roughly the 
Intermediate levels of ABE. ESL students who complete this transition sequence can 
then continue their education as ABE/ASE students. 

Based on the data available, Yakima’s Transition Program appears to be highly 
successful. Of the 207 students in the high intensity Program in 2004-2005, 38 
percent completed two or more levels and were retained two or more semesters 
during the year (compared to 19 percent of students enrolled in a comparable low 
intensity program at the same campus), 25 percent of these students were enrolled in 
Levels 4 and 5 (where they took ABE classes as well as ESL classes), 26 percent 
made the transition to becoming solely ABE students during that year, and 20 percent 
enrolled in the College’s developmental education classes that year. Thus, 56 percent 
of the high intensity Transition students moved on to either ABE or developmental 
education in a single year. 

According to a special analysis conducted by the College for this study, during 
2001-2006, 73 percent of all students enrolled in Yakima’s high intensity Transition 
Program went on to become solely ABE students. Moreover, in the December 2005 
quarter, the completion rates of Transition students enrolled in ABE classes were 
approximately equal to those of native-born students, and, in reading and writing, 
their completion rates exceeded those of native-born students. 

Unfortunately, there is no data available on how many Transition Program students 
passed the GED examination. Yakima does not have a separate GED preparation 
program. The College believes that its upper level ABE classes provide the 
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instruction required to pass the GED, and that all of the Transition students who 
become solely ABE students are engaged in GED preparation. Students who make 
the transition to become solely ABE students enroll in classes that begin at the 9 th 
grade levels of English and math. Most adult education programs consider English 
and math skills at this level sufficient to begin GED preparation courses. 

In short, Yakima’s high intensity program appears to be a highly effective way to 
bring about transitions to ABE and beyond for students with very low levels of 
English proficiency and prior education. 



Bunker Hill’s Transitions to College Program. This program exemplifies both 
curricular integration and the pre-collegiate features found in some other transitions 
programs. It is managed by Bunker Hill’s Adult Basic Education program, which also 
manages the College’s free ESOL program. 

Bunker Hill’s Transitions to College program is supported by an $85,000 grant from a 
special transitions initiative developed by the Massachusetts Department of Education 
(MDOE). Bunker Hill is one of eight colleges supported by this initiative. The aim of 
MDOE is to address state and national concerns that only a small percentage of 
people who obtain a GED enroll in postsecondary education, even though a majority 
say they wish to do so. State regulations require that all projects funded by this 
initiative must be “bridge” programs designed to increase college transitions by 
students who obtained a GED, but whose reading, writing, and math skills are not 
high enough for entry into college credit courses. 

At Bunker Hill, skill levels (and hence eligibility) for the Transitions program are 
determined by scores on the TABE test and the Accuplacer college placement 
exam. 20 Like the other MDOE transitions programs, Bunker Hill’s seeks to increase 
transitions by a combination of academic instruction and special college readiness 
preparation. No tuition or fees are charged. 

Strictly speaking, the Transitions to College program is not an ESL program, because 
any former GED students who require transition assistance are eligible for enrollment 
whatever their native language may be. At Bunker Hill, however, more than 90 
percent of the students enrolled in the program are not native speakers of English, 
and many have been previously enrolled in ESL programs. As a result, the program 
serves English language learners with fairly high levels of educational attainment and 
English language skills. In this sense, the students it serves are at the opposite end of 
the educational spectrum from most of those served by Yakima’s Transition program. 
The skill levels of Transitions to College students in reading, writing, or math may 



The TABE (Test for Adult Basic Education) is a short, inexpensive, multiple-choice reading test produced by The 
McGraw-Hill Companies. It is probably the most commonly used test in ABE programs. Results are reported in tenns of the 
elementary or secondary grade levels to which the reading skills of adult test takers correspond - e.g., 8 th grade, 9th grade. 
The test is entirely in English and has not been designed for use by ESL students. 
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differ greatly, however, although for admission they must score a minimum of 6.0 
on the TABE. 



The Bunker Hill Transitions to College program consists of three courses, each of 
which meets for three hours once a week for one semester: reading/writing, math, and 
a Transitions to College Seminar. The reading/writing and math courses provide 
instruction equivalent to that offered by the lower of two levels of developmental 
education courses Bunker Hill offers in these subjects. Curricular integration with 
developmental education is achieved by using the same textbooks assigned by these 
courses, and curricula resemble those used in developmental education. In effect, the 
Transitions to College program provides lower level developmental education to the 
special population of largely non-native speaking GED graduates. The College’s 
developmental education courses charge tuition and fees, however, whereas the 
Transitions to College courses are cost free. 

Both the College and MDOE believe that the population served by the Transitions 
to College program has special instructional needs within the developmental 
education curriculum, and that these students are uncertain about their ability to 
succeed in college. By treating them as a cohort in special developmental courses 
and eliminating the tuition required for enrollment in developmental education, 
MDOE and the College hope to overcome these barriers. 

In addition, the students receive a great deal of individual coaching from an 
Academic Advisor as well as their instructors. Bunker Hill, like the other colleges 
involved in this study, believes that having a “coach” or “advocate” greatly increases 
the chances that ESL students will advance. 

The College and MDOE believe that the Transitions Seminar is also essential to 
overcoming barriers to transition. This is a required course for all students in the 
program. It combines general information about the College with instruction in 
specific skills, such as note -taking, test-taking, and study habits. It also includes 
presentations on career opportunities and the educational pathways required to pursue 
them. In addition to the Seminar, the reading/writing and math classes model college 
attendance by enforcing attendance policies and requiring large amounts of 
homework (4-6 hours per week). There is no formal exit criterion for the program. 
Students are re -tested with the TABE and Accuplacer at the end of each semester. 
Those who score at levels high enough to enter the second level of developmental 
education or credit courses are considered “completers.” 

The Transitions Program serves 15 students each semester. Because students often 
take more than one semester to complete the program, 40-50 students per year are 
served. Five faculty members and advisors plus support staff are involved in the 
program. The average annual cost per enrolled student is about $1500 if only the state 
grant funding for the program is considered. But because the College also provides 
substantial in-kind support, the full cost is substantially higher. For that matter, even a 
cost of $1500 per student is high by adult education standards, but the results of this 
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program are impressive. Of the 236 students served between 2000-2005, an 88 
percent attendance average was achieved, 157 students (66 percent) enrolled in some 
college level class, 25 students ( 1 1 percent) received a college program certificate, 
and 4 students received an Associate Degree. 



Keys to success. Based on the evidence of these four programs, curricular integration can 
be highly successful in increasing the transition rates of English language learners to 
postsecondary education. The key to their success appears to be a “top down” design process, 
which begins by clearly defining the requirements of further education, whether it be credit 
ESL, GED, or academic programs. Once those requirements are defined, non-credit 
sequences are created to meet them, rather than to meet the goals of improving life skills. 

The design and implementation of some of these programs appear to be enhanced by use of 
common assessment measures to define the skills that must be taught at each level of non- 
credit ESL - and in at least some of the areas of further education (such as credit ESL) to 
which students make transitions. The use of common assessment measures helps specify the 
content of instruction and keep it focused on the goal of transition rather than life skills 
acquisition. It can also help students more easily pass through transitional gateways. If the 
assessment measure used as a gateway is the same as the measure used to define curriculum 
and course completion, students can make a seamless transition to further education by 
completing the courses. 

Most importantly, these transition programs shorten the pathway to further education. By 
doing so, they save students time and money. In different ways, all of them incorporate the 
content of the next step in the further education for which they are preparing students 
(whether it is credit ESL, GED preparation, or developmental education) into a course 
sequence for non-credit ESL students. All of them, except BSL, also include college 
preparation components. 

As a result of these features, these programs allow non-credit students to skip one or more 
levels of further education. In the case of EAP and BSL, students in effect skip what would 
otherwise be the lowest level of credit ESL. In Bunker Hill’s College Transitions Program 
they skip the lowest level of developmental education. And at Yakima they enter the upper 
levels of ABE upon completion of the high intensity ESL program. By shortening pathways, 
these programs make it more likely that adult ESL students, who have limited time for 
education, will arrive at the eventual goal of enrolling in academic or vocational courses . 

And all of these programs except Yakima’s save students the cost of tuition for the credit 
courses they skip. 21 

6. Co-enrollment 



Nature and extent One way to accelerate the transition of non-credit ESL students is to 
eliminate gateways to enrollment in further education. The traditional model for transitions 
assumes that educational progress will be linear: students will obtain a certain level of 



21 Yakima is the exception because both non-credit ESL and ABE/ASE are offered without cost. 
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English language proficiency in non-credit courses, move on to some combination of credit 
ESL and GED instruction, and from there progress to academic or vocational studies. 
Although this is the dominant model at ah of the colleges participating in this study, ah of 
them allow exceptions to it. 

At most of these colleges, non-credit ESL students can enroll in almost any non-credit 
courses if they are able to pay the required tuition or fees, and they can enroll in any credit 
courses that do not have a language requirement. At both the non-credit and credit levels, this 
often includes courses for which the major prerequisite is mathematics (such as technical 
courses in information technology or business), and it includes some courses of special 
interest to immigrants (such as citizenship courses). 

Moreover, at CCSF, students enrolled in credit ESL may enroll in any credit courses the 
College offers, provided that they meet the course prerequisites (if there are any). Students 
who complete the highest or next to highest level of credit ESL have satisfied the College’s 
language requirement for graduation from academic programs (though this is likely to change 
as a result of a new requirement from the State Chancellor’s office). 

Co-enrolled, nonlinear path . Although most non-credit ESL students are enrolled 
only in ESL courses, at least some take advantage of the opportunity to depart from the 
traditional model by enrolling in other non-credit or credit course s. In some cases, they enroll 
in these courses during the same terms in which they are taking ESL classes; in other cases, 
they alternate between ESL and other courses. Either way, they are usually referred to 
as “co-enrolled.” 

It is hard to know exactly how many ESL students are co-enrolled, because colleges rarely 
analyze student records to identify them. At some colleges, the numbers may be substantial. 
For example, Bunker Hill estimates that approximately 25 percent of the students in its non- 
credit BSL program are co-enrolled in a wide range of credit and non-credit courses. A 
longitudinal analysis of CCSF enrollment patterns indicates that more than 5000 non-credit 
ESL students were co-enrolled over the course of seven years. In addition, Lake County 
indicates that a significant number of students in some of its vocational programs begin in 
non-credit ESL, complete a vocational course, and then return to non-credit ESL. 

This nonlinear path to further education has obvious benefits for the students pursuing it. 

If they are successful in the vocational or academic courses in which they enroll, they can 
gain skills, credentials, and possibly college credits that will be valuable to them in the 
workforce and in other forms of further education before they have completed the often 
lengthy sequence of non-credit and credit ESL. These benefits are valuable in their own right. 
But co-enrollment also appears to have two other effects: it seems to increase transitions to 
credit ESL as well as success in credit studies, and it increases the rate of learning gains 
in non-credit ESL. From the evidence available, it is not clear how these two effects are 
related. Thus, they will be discussed separately below. 

Co-enrollment and transitions. Co-enrollment is, by itself, a form of transition to 
further education. Co-enrolled students make the transition to vocational or academic 
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courses whenever they believe they are ready. This suggests that the usual gateways of 
ESL instruction may not be applicable to all non-credit students: some students have 
the time, resources, and ability to enroll in further education without passing through 
these gateways. 

By definition, however, co-enrolled students also attend ESL classes. In fact, there is 
evidence that co-enrollment increases the motivation of non-credit ESL students to persist in 
ESL programs and to make the kinds of transitions found in the traditional model. This may 
be because co-enrollment assures students that their many hours of English classes are 
leading to something other than just learning more English. Co-enrolled students receive 
near-term benefits from their non-credit ESL classes because those classes allow them to 
master at least some of the English language skills required to complete courses that improve 
their prospects for employment or achieve other goals, such as passing the test for American 
citizenship. Being able to achieve these near-term goals may motivate students to persist in 
ESL programs so that they can improve their English to levels of proficiency where they are 
able to achieve more ambitious educational goals. 

Alternatively, co-enrollment may reward motivation rather than create it. That is, co-enrolled 
students may be an unusually motivated group. Co-enrollment indicates that they wish to 
increase as soon as possible their education beyond learning English, and it may suggest that 
they have high enough levels of prior education to succeed in vocational or academic 
courses. It is reasonable to expect that students with these characteristics are more likely than 
other non-credit ESL students to make transitions to credit ESL and other credit programs. 

The most direct evidence found by this study about the effects of co-enrollment on more 
traditional forms of transition came from the special seven-year analysis of ESL students 
conducted by CCSF. That College, like many others, offers a large number of non-credit 
programs that have no language prerequisites. Of special interest for these purposes is the 
fact that CCSF offers several dozen non-credit “business” courses. These are both short 
courses and longer programs in basic office skills - and they draw a large enrollment of 
people seeking to enter, or advance in, San Francisco’s thriving white-collar economy. 

The longitudinal analysis of CCSF’s non-credit ESL students found that those who were co- 
enrolled - and especially those who had at some point enrolled in business courses - were far 
more likely to succeed in ESL programs than students who only enrolled in ESL. The 
analysis showed greater success by several measures. Co-enrolled students were more than 
three times as likely as students enrolled only in ESL to make transitions to credit ESL . They 
were also far more likely to place at high levels in credit ESL, and to advance to higher levels 
of education in other credit programs. 

None of the other programs examined by this study were able to provide data on the 
subsequent experiences of co-enrolled students. But faculty at Bunker Hill and Lake County 
believe that co-enrollment has a similar effect at their colleges. 

Learning gains. In addition to increasing motivation, co-enrollment may also facilitate 
transitions by increasing learning gains. In effect, ESL students enrolled in other courses 
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receive two types of ESL instruction: core ESL skills from their ESL classes and the 
opportunity to apply that instruction in other courses taught in English. Research on adult 
education has long indicated that contextualized instruction - the ability to apply basic skills 
to subject matter of interest to the student - can increase learning gains. Co-enrolled students 
receive instruction in at least two contexts: life skills instruction in non-credit ESL courses 
and the opportunity to apply that instruction through authentic, functional, and cognitively 
challenging uses of the language in other domains. 

Moreover, students who are enrolled in both traditional ESL courses and other courses at the 
same time are engaged in learning English (by different means) for more hours during their 
period of co-enrollment than they would be if they were enrolled in ESL courses alone. 

In theory, therefore, co-enrollment should increase and accelerate learning gains by ESL 
students in both the short term and the long term. This study was unable to obtain data to 
document the learning gains of co-enrolled students, but many ESL professionals at the 
participating colleges believe that this is the case. Adult education theory and the 
observations of ESL professionals carry a great deal of weight. If both are correct about the 
effects of co-enrollment, this option may be extremely valuable as a means of increasing 
learning gains, whether or not it increases transitions. And it is reasonable to think that it may 
increase transitions because it increases learning gains: co-enrolled students may be more 
likely than other non-credit ESL students to move on to further education because they 
complete non-credit programs more quickly. 



Lessons for Other Colleges 

It appears that co-enrollment has substantial benefits in increasing both 
transitions and learning gains. But this proposition deserves a more careful 
examination than this study allowed. At most colleges, co-enrollment is not seen 
as a strategy for improving the outcomes of non-credit ESL programs. Rather, it 
is the inadvertent result of admissions policies developed for other reasons. As a 
result, colleges rarely take any special measures to encourage co-enrollment. 
Because of the apparent benefits of this pathway to education, colleges should 
consider relaxing admissions policies that needlessly restrict co-enrollment, and 
they may wish to consider advising students who believe they can succeed in 
courses outside ESL to pursue this option. 
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7. VOCATIONAL ESL 



An alternative pathway. Vocational ESL (VESL) programs combine the ideas of co- 
enrollment and curricular integration. Their goal is to help students with fairly low English 
levels make the transition to occupational/vocational programs. They do so by combining 
vocational programs taught in English with ESL courses that have curricula customized to 
support those programs. Thus, VESL programs can be regarded as forms of planned co- 
enrollment, or supported co-enrollment . 

The options for co-enrollment discussed above allow students to determine whether they 
have the English language skills required for vocational or academic studies, and they rely on 
life skills non-credit ESL to provide those skills. In contrast, VESL programs are separate 
curricular units that include specialized English language instruction designed to ensure that 
students obtain the English language skills they need to succeed in particular vocational 
programs . In this sense, they are a major departure from the traditional model of preparing 
non-credit students for transitions. Their goal is neither to improve life skills nor to prepare 
students for credit ESL or academic studies. It is to help students make the transition to 
programs that will improve their occupational skills without having to pass the traditional 
gateways to credit ESL or academic programs. 

VESL programs are of special importance - because the majority of ESL students have 
low levels of education and/or English language abilities. These students often believe that 
traditional educational pathways are too long for them to follow, even with the help of 
special transition programs. Many may believe that even a GED or the upper levels of ABE 
instruction are beyond their reach. 

VESL programs provide an alternative pathway to further education. They are designed to 
help those with English proficiency and/or prior education below the levels required for 
credit studies to enter programs that improve their occupational skills and, as a result, their 
prospects for employment. In addition, many VESL programs are built around non-credit or 
credit vocational courses that provide students with certifications from the college in a 
particular occupational specialty, and they often prepare students for state or industrial 
certifications. As a result, they help students pursue career tracks that would otherwise be 
unavailable to them. 

Growth of VESL. VESL programs have been offered by colleges and other providers of 
education and training at least since the 1980s, but, at most institutions, they have never been 
a major focus of further education for immigrants. In recent years, interest in these programs 
appears to have increased. A growing number of colleges have either instituted VESL 
programs or expanded their number. For example, CCSF has developed curricula for 32 
VESL programs, and it is presently offering 17. Although no data is available to track the 
growth curve, examination of the study colleges, as well as a review of ESL programs at 
other community colleges, suggests that transitions provided by VESL programs are 
probably the fastest growing area of further education for immigrants. Lake County, CCSF, 
and Bunker Hill have several programs of this sort; VESL programs are under development 
at Seminole and Yakima. 
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VESL programs are available in a wide range of fields including healthcare, HVAC, 
construction, automobile maintenance, information technology, and landscape maintenance. 
Perhaps the fastest growth has been in programs to prepare limited English proficient 
students to work as Certified Nursing Assistants (CNAs). 

The growth of CNA VESL programs, like the growth of other VESL programs, appears 
to be a response to labor market demand. Most of these programs target occupations where 
there are labor shortages and where the entry-level skill requirements are fairly low. 

In communities with large immigrant populations, people with limited education and 
language skills constitute a large portion of the available labor pool for these occupations. 
Individual colleges, as well as local, state, and federal government, believe that preparing 
immigrants for these occupations may be a highly efficient way to improve individual 
opportunities and earnings, as well as to meet local or national workforce needs. For these 
reasons, colleges have, in some cases, taken the initiative to develop VESL programs. In 
many other cases, various federal and state grant programs have supported program 
development. At the federal level, grant support has been available from the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, the National Science 
Foundation, and other sources (such as Perkins Act funds). 

Program design. VESL programs take many different forms . In some cases, the term 
“VESL” is applied to workforce training courses of only a few hours or days - programs that 
help people with limited English proficiency learn the vocabulary and/or reading skills 
required for particular job-related tasks, such as following instructions or filling out forms in 
English. In other cases, VESL programs may be based on a special task analysis of a 
particular occupation, or even more narrowly the requirements of a particular type of job at 
one or more companies. For example, a national retailing firm commissioned a task analyses 
of the English language skills required to be a checkout “associate” at its stores, and a VESL 
program was constructed to help prospective employees with limited English proficiency 
obtain these skills at the same time they were undergoing other job training. 

The VESL programs examined by this study are of a particular kind, often described as 
“supported ESL” programs . Their goal is to help people with limited English proficiency 
complete the requirements of an established postsecondary certificate program taught in 
English. Usually these certificate programs are of a semester or more in length, and some of 
them include more than one course. Usually they are offered to native speakers of English 
and to students with limited English proficiency. They become VESL courses when colleges 
(or other education providers) add one or both of these two components to them: 

• a preparatory course that improves the English language ability, educational levels, 
and study skills of students to meet the special needs of a particular occupation, and 
that often provides them with vocational guidance, and 

• a “concurrent” ESL class that students take at the same time they are enrolled in the 
vocational course, and that provides them with assistance in the reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening problems they may encounter in class sessions. 
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There are many variants on what form these ESL support components take and how they are 
combined. In some cases, only the preparatory course or the concurrent class is offered, and 
in others both are part of the VESL program design. In addition, some programs include an 
element of bilingual instruction in the vocational course. Some also include brief “refresher” 
or “brush up” classes, either prior to the vocational class or before certification exams. 

This study did not examine the relative value of these different combinations of instruction. 
But however they are combined, all programs examined meet with a high degree of success 
in terms of student retention and vocational course completion. Most are also successful in 
preparing students for certifications . However, in some multi-course vocational programs, 
many students enroll primarily to take individual courses they believe will enhance their 
employment prospects. In addition, students who complete certifications may not pursue 
the occupations for which they are trained. For example, at least some CNA graduates 
see their training as the first step on a career ladder to higher paying occupations in the 
healthcare field. 

From a language learning perspective, supported vocational programs have the advantage 
of building on the existing strengths of students in language, general education, and work 
experience, rather than emphasizing their weaknesses. And they focus on authentic materials 
(the vocational tasks). Programs with these characteristics are usually considered to be 
among the most effective means to language instruction. All students have some pre-existing 
abilities in language, education, and other skills. But these strengths are often uneven. 

More than most other ESL programs, supported vocational programs attempt to design 
curricula that are tailored to help students succeed with the strengths they bring with them, 
while compensating for weaknesses where necessary. Thus, supported vocational programs 
may be among the most effective ways of improving English language ability (within their 
scope), as well as obtaining further education . 

At the five study colleges, the adult education components of VESL programs (preparatory, 
concurrent, and brush-up classes) are offered for free, as non-credit courses. The vocational 
content courses may charge tuition, or they may be offered free due to grant support. Even 
when vocational courses charge tuition, however, the cost is sometimes borne by employers. 
For example, Lake County estimates that the tuition of 80 percent of the students in its 
supported landscape management course is covered by employers who want their landscape 
workers to gain additional skills or qualify for special licenses (in areas such as pesticide 
use). Nationwide, an increasing number of hospitals, nursing homes, and other healthcare 
institutions are paying the tuition of students in supported healthcare programs, either to 
generate a larger pool of potential employees, or to upgrade the skills of existing workers. 

Costs and benefits. Supported vocational programs can be expensive . This is partly because 
they are multi-course sequences (the supportive elements plus the vocational courses). It is 
also because teachers providing the supportive instruction require a great deal of preparatory 
time. Not only must they understand the vocational subject matter (sometimes by taking the 
course themselves), but they must also develop customized curricula, trouble-shoot problems 
as they arise in particular classes (sometimes by attending each class), and develop 
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collaborative relations with other teachers. As a result, the per student cost of these programs, 
excluding tuition, may be $2000 to $3000 or more. 



However, supported VESL programs that are well designed provide a highly effective “fast 
track” transitional pathway to further education for students who would not otherwise be able 
to obtain postsecondary credentials . They have few of the educational or administrative 
prerequisites of traditional academic programs. Although they do not enroll students at the 
very lowest levels of English language ability and prior education, many of these programs 
enable students who are at the Intermediate level of English and who have not completed 
high school to enter and complete postsecondary certificate programs by a direct route, in a 
fairly short period of time. 

Largely because of their high cost, most supported vocational programs are quite small, 
serving on the order of 20-30 students per year. Few low-skilled English language learners 
can afford to pay tuition that would cover the full costs of these programs, and federal/state 
funding for adult education ESL is not sufficient to pay the cost of the preparatory and 
concurrent courses. 

Supported vocational programs are often initiated by grant funding, but they must usually 
be sustained by some combination of adult education and Perkins Act funds, college 
subsidies, scholarships, foundation grants, and other means. This is often a challenge. At 
least some supported programs that have received large investments of grant funds for 
program development and operations in their initial years have had to close their doors due 
to a lack of adequate financial resources after the grant funding has ended. On the whole, 
because of costs, creating supported vocational programs has proved to be easier than 
sustaining them . 

Lake County’s supported CNA program illustrates the components of a supported program in 
concrete terms: 



CNA. The Lake County CNA program contains both a preparatory course for 
English language learners with low levels of education and a support course offered 
concurrently with the content CNA instructional course. The preparatory course 
consists of an intensive one-semester, non-credit adult education ESL class that meets 
for four hours per day, four times per week, during the spring semester. An important 
goal of this course is to help students meet the educational entry requirement for the 
CNA content course - they must have a high school diploma or equivalent or score at 
the 8 th grade level or above on the TABE test. Students who take the preparatory 
course either score below the 8 th grade level or wish to “brush up” on their reading 
skills. In 2005, 19 of 23 students who entered the ESL supported CNA program took 
this preparatory course. 

Additional goals of the preparation course include vocabulary development for 
medical and health professions, measurement terminology and conversion formulas, 
reading authentic non-adapted medical material, communication with patients and 
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co-workers, study skills, critical thinking skills necessary for objective testing, and 
preparing a portfolio documenting eligibility for the state CNA registry (which 
requires health, criminal record, and other checks, as well as a Social Security 
number). There is also a required oral presentation and written report on a medical 
topic modeled on a similar task in the CNA course. 

In the fall semester, prior to the CNA course, students enroll in a two-week, one- 
credit-hour medical vocabulary and study skills review course. While the CNA class 
is in session, and for one week after it concludes, students attend a concurrent ESL 
class that reinforces vocabulary, study, and test-taking skills, as well as listening and 
speaking in a health care environment. The emphasis on test taking skills in both the 
preparatory and support classes is due partly to the fact that CNA students, like 
students in many other vocational programs, are required to take frequent quizzes and 
longer tests to document their mastery of a multi-faceted curriculum. 

Students who enter Lake County’s supported CNA program have a high degree of 
success. For example, of the 21 students enrolled in the first month of the program in 
Spring 2005, 13 scored at less than a sixth grade level on the TABE and most scored 
at the Intennediate level on the CELSA. Nevertheless, all of these students achieved 
at least the 8 th grade reading level required by the CNA content class by the end of 
the semester, and more than half increased their CELSA scores. All but two of these 
students subsequently passed the content class and received the College’s CNA 
certification, 20 registered for the state certification exam, and 10 passed on the 
first sitting. 



8. SPANISH GED 

The GED Testing Service has offered a Spanish version of the GED test for many years. 
Recently, the test has been a literal translation of the English GED exam. Three of the 
colleges examined in this study (Bunker Hill, Lake County, and CCSF) offer courses to 
prepare students for the Spanish GED through their non-credit ESL programs. 

Value of the program. The Spanish GED may not seem to meet the definition of an ESL 
program, because preparation for it does not directly improve the English language ability of 
students. It is, however, a means of improving the educational levels of immigrants and of 
providing them with a high school equivalency credential that may be valuable both in the 
workplace and in making transitions to further education. Many employers require a high 
school credential in some language for certain jobs, as do many government or industrial 
certifications (such as the CNA in most states). In addition, postsecondary programs in some 
states (e.g., Florida) require high school credentials for admission and/or graduation and will 
accept those credentials in a language other than English. Due to the low levels of education 
of most immigrants, providing them the opportunity to improve their abilities to the high 
school level in their native language is decidedly a benefit to them and to the local economy. 
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Equally important, proponents of the Spanish GED cite evidence that students with higher 
levels of education in their native language learn reading and writing (if not speaking and 
listening) in English more quickly. The common sense explanation for this is that if students 
already have a high level of literacy in one language, they will at least have mastered the 
basic skills of decoding and producing written text that are essential to learning any 
language. As a result, if students who pass the Spanish GED subsequently enroll in ESL 
courses, they may be able to make more rapid progress than they would otherwise. And if 
they seek to make the transition to postsecondary education, they will be prepared with the 
other skills (particularly math) that the GED tests. 

The Spanish GED can, therefore, be seen as a credential that is valuable in its own right or as 
a possible step in transitions to further education in English . 

The Bunker Hill program. The Spanish GED program examined in this study is managed 
by the Adult Education Department at Bunker Hill Community College. It enrolls 
approximately 100 students each semester. The program is supported by the same 
federal/state funding system that supports other public non-credit ESL programs, and it 
operates within curricular guidelines established by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. Classes are open-entry/open-exit, and they meet for three hours per session twice 
a week, both at Bunker Hill’s campus in Chelsea and at the facilities of Hispanic-serving 
CBOs that are partners in the College’s ESOL program. 

Classes are offered both in the morning and at night. All are free, and they are taught in 
Spanish. To allow for attrition, 25 students are enrolled in each class, and approximately 20 
complete each term. The program is divided into two levels: Level I classes serve students at 
the 6 th through 8 th grade levels as tested by the Spanish TABE, and Level II serves students at 
the 9 th grade level and above. Thus, students can be expected to be at least literate and have 
some background in math prior to entry into the lowest level, and they are in what is usually 
considered the “pre-GED” range in the upper level. 

Demand for the Spanish GED program is high. The College reports that there is a waiting list 
of about 800 students for the 100 seats available each semester. Enrollment is limited by 
funding. Based on interviews with program managers and students, it appears that the main 
reason students enroll in the Spanish GED program, rather than the English GED program, is 
that they do not believe their English language writing skills are adequate to pass the test in 
English. These students are fairly proficient in speaking and understanding English. Thus, an 
alternative pathway for them would be to enroll in the free ESL classes at Bunker Hill or 
elsewhere to improve their writing skills and then take the English language GED. Students 
choose the Spanish GED because they believe they can obtain a high school equivalency 
credential more quickly than if they enrolled in an ESL program. 

Based on the data available, Bunker Hill’s Spanish GED program appears to be successful in 
helping a significant number of students advance in their education. For example, of the 50 
students enrolled in the upper level classes of the program in 2005, 1 1 received their Spanish 
GED, 6 enrolled in the Transitions to College program (which has a total enrollment of 20), 
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and 3 enrolled in ESOL during that year. Faculty members believe that longitudinal data on 
these students would probably show that a higher percentage eventually achieved these goals. 

9. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

The need. The pathways that non-credit ESL students must follow if they want to make 
transitions to further education can be quite complex, even if they follow the traditional 
model of moving on to credit ESL. Although the special programs aimed at increasing 
transitions discussed above expand the options available to students, they also make 
transition pathways even more complex. As a result, most colleges provide guidance and 
counseling to help non-credit ESL students understand these pathways . 

At a minimum, all of the colleges examined in this study have one or more staff members 
in their student services departments who, upon request, provide counseling to adult 
education students. Most also have guidance materials available. For example, CCSF’s ESL 
Department has developed for both its non-credit and credit students a CD that describes 
college opportunities and the means of pursuing them, and it also has extensive information 
available on its website about career opportunities, courses, requirements, and procedures. 

In addition, at CCSF, and at most of the other colleges examined, student services personnel 
visit non-credit ESL classes periodically to discuss further education, answer questions, and 
help students solve problems as they plan for their next steps. 

Most of the colleges examined also have developed relationships with immigrant-serving 
CBOs in their communities. Bunker Hill’s ESOL program is a partnership between the 
College and a number of CBOs, and CBOs provide both off-campus facilities for instruction 
and other services to non-credit students at CCSF, Lake County, and Yakima. The role of 
CBOs in recruiting immigrants for further education and in providing them with guidance 
and other sources of support was not examined by this study, but that role appears to be 
substantial and it merits further investigation. 

As noted above, some of the articulated transition programs at the colleges examined contain 
pre-collegiate modules and coaching. And some VESL programs recruit students with 
advertisements and presentations by program staff. At Lake County, VESL teachers assist 
students with enrollment and financial aid. Finally, many faculty members and administrators 
believe that simply by virtue of studying English in a college environment, non-credit 
students become comfortable with an academic setting and its procedures. As a result, they 
may be encouraged to consider college a more realistic option. Interviews with students 
during the course of this study support this notion. 

It is difficult to determine the effectiveness of any or all of these recruitment and counseling 
approaches. Because most students enrolled in non-credit programs have low levels of 
education and English language skills, they may need a great deal of encouragement to 
believe that further education is within their reach. This is especially likely when no 
members of their immediate families or peer groups have attended college, which is usually 
the case. As a result, recruitment and counseling are obviously a minimal requirement for any 
college that hopes to increase transitions . 
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Most faculty and administrators interviewed believe that their efforts in this regard are 
inadequate , however, because they are unsystematic and under-funded. Students may not 
receive the infonnation and support they need when they need it. Too much is left to 
student initiative. 

Moving On. Seminole’s “Moving On!” program has been developed to provide a more 
systematic approach to recruitment and counseling. Strictly speaking, Moving On is a two- 
hour seminar offered periodically to Seminole’s upper level non-credit students (those at the 
Intermediate and Low Advanced levels). The seminar is given during class time, and 
attendance is required. Hence, almost all students approaching readiness for transitions 
attend. The major purpose of the seminar is to explain in detail the various options for further 
education available to non-credit students (both at Seminole and elsewhere), the paths they 
must take, the gateways they must pass, and how to pass through. 

Seminole’s explanation of gateways is particularly important, because Florida residents must 
have high school credentials and pass high stakes tests before entering any credit program. It 
is also important because many of the College’s non-credit students have both high school 
and postsecondary credentials from their native countries but may not know how to use them 
for transition purposes. 

The Moving On seminar contains detailed information and handouts about the American 
educational system and such matters as how to have diplomas and transcripts validated for 
acceptance at Florida institutions and how students can fill gaps in their preparation for 
further education. Students leave the seminar with general knowledge of their options - and 
with the forms they must submit to make transitions together with instructions about how to 
complete them. 

This seminar is supplemented by bi-monthly follow-up seminars (for which attendance is 
not required) on many of the topics it covers - such as financial aid, the requirements of 
particular gateway tests, career exploration, and the College’s admission policies. It is also 
supplemented by individualized support for students from three adult ESL program 
specialists (discussed in Part IV). In addition, Seminole has a full-time Educational Planner 
whose job is to help ESL and ABE/ASE students succeed. This means that a student who 
requests information or guidance will probably receive it from staff members with an in- 
depth understanding of ESL. Moreover, the program specialists are often proactive in 
identifying students who have problems with learning or transitions, or who can benefit from 
learning about opportunities the College offers. They visit classes, discuss individual students 
with teachers, and offer guidance both during class periods and on an individual basis. 

The most significant aspect of Seminole’s Moving On program is that the College has 
dedicated significant staff time to the transitional needs of non-credit ESL students. It has 
also developed a systematic program of guidance that anticipates those needs before they 
arise - and it provides customized services and materials to meet them. 
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Lessons for Other Colleges 



Optimizing resources. Two major lessons emerge from this review of transition 
initiatives: 1) non-trivial numbers of non-credit ESL students enrolled in life skills 
programs at colleges can make transitions to further education of some kind, and 
2) transition rates can be increased by a number of strategies, and colleges should, 
therefore, examine those strategies for possible adoption at their institutions. 

Most of these strategies are common sense. Students who have high rates of learning 
gain, who are co-enrolled, and/or are enrolled in articulated programs should find it 
easier to pass through gateways to further education. Students who receive pre- 
collegiate guidance and experiences should be both more motivated to make transitions 
and more successful in doing so. Likewise, supported vocational programs should help 
students with low levels of skills get postsecondary credentials that they could not 
obtain by following the traditional model for ESL transitions. 

Most of the colleges examined by this study employ some of these strategies, but few 
use them all, or do so on a large scale. The success of the programs and practices 
examined suggests that all colleges with non-credit ESL programs should consider 
adopting some version of all the strategies, and those that have adopted them on a 
small scale should consider expanding their efforts. 

In fact, in a sense, colleges that do not adopt these strategies are not optimizing their 
resources as colleges. Most institutions that offer non-credit ESL also offer credit ESL 
and ABE/ASE, as well as credit academic and vocational programs. Those programs are 
developed, staffed, and in place. They are resources to be used. As a result, it seems 
wasteful not to build stronger bridges between non-credit ESL and these other offerings, 
so that they can be more fully utilized. Both sides of the transition equation for non-credit 
ESL students are already present at most colleges. Connecting them more effectively 
will achieve more for the colleges’ investment in non-credit ESL by expanding its reach 
beyond life skills, and it will achieve more for the colleges’ investment in other programs 
by adding English language learners to their enrollment. 

Pathways to college. Specifically, colleges should consider implementing accelerated 
“pathways to college” programs that combine high intensity instruction with curricular 
integration and pre-collegiate elements. In each of the programs examined where this 
combination was implemented, students enrolled in articulated pathways programs are 
far more likely to make transitions than comparable students enrolled solely in life skills 
programs. Although all, or even most, non-credit students may not wish to pursue 
postsecondary education, colleges should at least consider constructing accelerated 
pathways to college programs for those who do. 

This study found integrated pathway programs that increase the transition rates of 
students from all levels of non-credit ESL. It also found programs that increase the 
transition rates of students with a fairly wide range of prior education. To optimize 
opportunities for further education, colleges should consider implementing accelerated 
pathway programs for all their non-credit ESL students. 

Expanding career programs. The case for colleges expanding supported career 
programs is even more compelling than that for creating pathways to college within the 
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traditional model of transitions to postsecondary education. For many students, even 
accelerated programs that lead from non-credit ESL, to credit ESL, to academic studies, 
or from life skills ESL to a GED, may take more years than they can devote to making 
transitions. VESL career programs allow students to step outside the traditional model 
for transitions. Even students with fairly low levels of English proficiency can gain post- 
secondary credentials and skills far more quickly than they could by following the 
traditional model. Importantly, they can obtain near-term concrete benefits in 
employment and earnings. Finally, students can use supported career programs 
as the first step in academic and employment career ladders that allow them to 
progress farther. 

The demonstrated effectiveness of VESL programs is probably the most compelling 
reason why colleges should adopt and expand them . Although this study only examined 
a few such programs in the five colleges studied, many more have been examined 
elsewhere and they are clearly among the most effective educational programs of any 
kind in obtaining their goals. The vast majority of students enrolled in well-designed 
VESL programs complete the programs and obtain college and/or other relevant 
certifications. Any college with a significant immigrant population should place a high 
priority on developing VESL programs in fields where there are workforce shortages that 
might be filled by immigrants whose English and academic skills are below the threshold 
for academic programs. 

Opening gateways. It may be that a reason for the high completion rates of VESL 
programs is that they bypass most of the gateways to progress in further education that 
may create barriers for some ESL students. Although most VESL programs have entry- 
level requirements (usually test scores in English ability and sometimes elementary 
math), the bar they set is fairly low. And there are usually no educational gateways, 
other than passing the vocational class, that students must surmount in order to 
complete these programs - no other prerequisites, language requirements, or college 
placement tests. The success of VESL programs, as well as co-enrollment of other 
kinds, should lead colleges to examine whether their gateway requirements for 
transitions from non-credit ESL to credit programs are necessary and appropriate for the 
purposes they are intended to serve. For example, at most colleges, non-credit students 
without high school diplomas or advanced degrees must pass testing gateways to move 
from non-credit to credit ESL and from credit ESL to many fields of academic study. As 
Part II explained, the language tests often used to establish gateways to further 
education are imprecise and measure only a portion of English language skills (usually 
reading and sometimes writing or listening). As a result, gateway requirements based 
on these tests may not provide a good indication of whether students are prepared to 
make transitions. 

There are many possible approaches to bypassing traditional gateway requirements. 
One would be to consider a high grade in a non-credit ESL program to be sufficient for 
transition to credit ESL. In addition, colleges that provide opportunities for co-enrollment 
of non-credit students in either non-credit or credit vocational or academic courses are 
eliminating gateways that might prevent students from achieving their vocational or 
academic goals more quickly. The Spanish GED is yet another approach to bypassing 
gateways. Because most colleges allow students with a high school equivalency 
certificate to enroll in credit classes if they can pass a college placement exam, the 
Spanish GED may provide a more direct route to college for many students with 
Intermediate levels of English language ability and prior education. 
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Counseling and recruitment. Most colleges realize that a strong recruitment and 
counseling system is a prerequisite for increasing transitions by non-credit ESL students. 
All the colleges examined by this study provide information and counseling to non-credit 
ESL students in many different ways. Based on the information available to this study, 
most of these efforts appear to be unsystematic and underfunded. The Seminole 
recruitment and guidance system described above shows that this does not need to be 
the case. It also shows that colleges can find the means to dedicate significant 
manpower to helping ESL students find their way through college pathways 
if the colleges have a commitment to do so. 

Another lesson suggested by this study is that CBOs that serve immigrant communities 
appear to make a significant contribution to both recruitment and guidance, although this 
was not carefully examined. Finally, most faculty emphasize the importance of having at 
least some recruitment and guidance staff specially dedicated to the needs of ESL 
students. 



10. THE ISSUE OF COST 

Estimating costs. Most of the transition initiatives and designs discussed above serve fairly 
small numbers of students. Their success suggests that they can and should serve many more. 
Cost is a major limit on their size, however, and on the willingness of colleges to undertake 
them at all. Most of these initiatives are embedded in fairly high intensity programs that 
require far more instructional time - and hence cost much more - than standard life skills 
instruction. In addition, they cannot be implemented without an investment of staff time to 
develop special curricula and other aspects of the programs. 

It is difficult to determine with much precision the cost of most strategies to increase 
transitions. In part, this is due to the complexities of college bookkeeping. Although most 
colleges establish budgets for non-credit ESL programs, these budgets rarely reflect their 
full expenses. For example, they often do not include the salaries of full time faculty, 
administrators, or support staff, or the cost of various forms of overhead, such as classroom 
space and computer facilities. Some or all of these costs often fall into other accounting 
categories. In addition, college bookkeeping systems rarely distinguish between the costs of 
different types of non-credit ESL offerings. 

A few of the strategies examined by this study, such as the Bunker Hill Transitions to 
College Program and the portion of Lake County's CNA supported program that is not 
funded by tuition, are (or have been) entirely supported by earmarked grants. In those cases, 
the costs appear to be on the order of $1500 - $3000 per student per year. Estimates of the 
cost of other enriched, high-intensity strategies differ. Based on information gathered by this 
study, the cost of serving a student enrolled in two or more semesters of these enriched 
program components in a given year is in the $1500-$3000 range in most cases. One college 
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that attempted a full accounting of its high intensity managed enrollment program estimates 
that the cost approaches $5000 for a student enrolled in two semesters per year. 

Cost constraints. Most colleges appear to believe that the cost of these strategies for 
increasing learning gains and transitions limits the number of students they can serve in this 
way. But it is not clear whether, or why, this is the case . 

The primary source of support for non-credit ESL programs consists of allocations from 
federal/state grant programs earmarked for adult education and/or FTE reimbursements that 
may or may not be earmarked for this purpose. 22 Whatever the funding system may be in a 
particular state, the resources that go to colleges (and other providers) are for adult education, 
taken as a whole. That is, federal and state funding policies rarely mandate that a certain 
portion of the funding must be used for ABE, GED, or ESL service, and they 
almost never indicate that it must be used for particular types of programs within these 
different adult education services. These decisions are left to individual colleges and other 
service providers. 

In short, ESL is not a separately funded adult education service. The amount of support it 
receives depends on how service providers choose to allocate funding that is either 
earmarked for adult education or that may be used for this purpose . At most colleges, 
resources that may be used for adult education are deposited in the general fund. ESL 
program managers must apply for financial support for their overall programs, and often for 
particular components of them (such as high intensity or VESL programs), through the 
colleges' regular budgetary process. 

As a result, it is not clear how the high cost of transition programs and of the strategies to 
increase learning gains discussed in Part II limits the number of students colleges can serve 
in these ways. The limitations, if they exist, may be because the total adult education funding 
colleges receive from federal/state sources is inadequate to support larger numbers of ESL 
students with high cost services. Alternatively, the limitations possibly occur because 
colleges choose to allocate less of the funding available for adult education to high cost 
services, and more to lower cost life skills courses that may meet only a few hours per week. 

This issue merits more research. At most of the study colleges, the explanation appears to 
be a combination of both factors. The colleges have some discretion to initiate or expand 
transition courses or special strategies to increase learning gains, either by allocating more 
federal/state adult education funds to them or by supplementing those funds with other 
college revenues. 



22 The systems by which states provide support for adult education services at community colleges differ greatly. For a 
general discussion of this subject see: To Ensure America’s Future: Building a National Opportunity System for Adults 
(New York: Council for the Advancement of Adult Literacy, 2005), pp. 69-73. See also, CAAL’s reports on the funding 
systems in four different states. Martin Liebowitz, Adult Education and Literacy in Community Colleges in Massachusetts 
(New York: Council for the Advancement of Adult Literacy, 2004). Forrest P. Chisman, Adult Education and Literacy and 
Community Colleges in Kentucky (New York: Council for the Advancement of Adult Literacy: 2004). Sharlene Walker and 
Clare Strawn OREGON SHINES! Adult Education and Literacy in Oregon Community Colleges (New York: Council for 
the Advancement of Adult Literacy, 2004). Suzanne Knell and Janet Scogins The Illinois Community College System and 
Adult Literacy , (New York: Council for the Advancement of Adult Literacy, 2004). 
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One reason colleges choose to limit their investments in comparatively high cost non-credit 
ESL strategies is that, in most states, both funding formulas and regulations create incentives 
to maintain or increase the total number of adult education students served. 

To oversimplify a complex subject 23 , in most states, adult education and other college 
funding formulas are largely based on the number of students served and the number of hours 
for which they are enrolled, with differing weight placed on these two factors. This practice 
forces colleges to choose between serving a larger number of students for fewer hours or a 
smaller number of students for more hours. In addition, federal/state funding formulas rarely 
reimburse colleges for the program development and other costs entailed in creating and 
maintaining enriched non-credit ESL programs. Morover, many state adult education 
programs have the explicit or implicit policy goal of serving as many students as possible. 

For financial and policy reasons, most colleges choose to allocate their resources in ways that 
balance the imperative of serving large numbers of students with the recognition that higher 
cost strategies for service may be more effective in increasing learning gains and transitions. 
Most believe, however, that funding fonnulas and policy prescriptions tip the balance against 
extensive investments in enriched, high intensity programs. 

In effect, most colleges appear to generate the resources for a limited amount of high cost 
instruction by restricting most of their non-credit ESL offerings to comparatively inexpensive 
courses that meet only three to six hours per week. These courses may cost less than the 
per-student reimbursements provided by federal/state funds. The “surplus” of public funds 
generated in this way is available to support a limited amount of high cost, enriched 
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instruction." 

Overcoming cost constraints. As a first step in considering how to overcome cost 
constraints in creating and expanding innovative non-credit ESL strategies, colleges should 
look carefully at the extent to which higher cost, in fact, limits their ability to pursue these 
strategies. And they should examine ways to prioritize innovative strategies within existing 
funding formulas . Clearly this is possible at some colleges in some states: 80 percent of 
Seminole’s non-credit enrollment consists of students in high intensity classes, but these 
classes are supported by the same funding formulas and regulations that support low- 
intensity instruction at other Florida colleges. Likewise, Yakima and Lake County manage 
to support fairly large high intensity transition programs within the confines of federal/state 
revenues and regulations, and both colleges are planning to expand those programs. 

Whether or not mainstream adult education funding can support more extensive transition 
programs, many colleges believe (or claim) that they are under cost constraints in this 
respect. Special grant support is one alternative source of funding they can consider. 



23 The subject is too complex for a full exposition in this report. See the CAAL state reports, ibid. 

This study was not able to examine college finances carefully enough to verify this conclusion. But from the evidence 
examined, it appears reasonable to surmise that some method of allocating funding in this way has been adopted by most 
of the colleges that participated in this study, as well as others reviewed in less depth. 
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In recent years, the U.S. Department of Labor and other federal agencies, as well as their 
state counterparts, have made grant funds available for the development of supported 
vocational programs in fields where there are labor shortages. Some private foundations and 
businesses have also provided grant support. In some states or localities, TANF welfare 
funding may also be available for these purposes. Grants from the U.S. Department of 
Education’s $70 million English Language Civics Education program have been used by 
Seminole to help expand its offerings. And in Massachusetts and a few other states, the 
Department of Education provides grants to support adult education transition programs. 25 

Although colleges should seek grant support to cover the substantial developmental costs 
of strategies to increase transitions and learning gains, they should keep in mind that the 
amount of that support is limited. Moreover, many sources of grant support either do not 
cover on-going operational costs or may shift because state priorities do. For example, Lake 
County’s CNA program was developed with federal grant support, but the program lost its 
operating funds after the grant ended. The College absorbed some of the operating costs on 
an interim basis, but the number of students served was reduced. Likewise, state funding for 
Bunker Hill’s Transitions to College program was lowered, thus reducing the numbers of 
students served. 

In addition to exploring the full potential of mainstream adult education funding and grant 
support, colleges may wish to consider charging tuition and fees for transition programs or 
other high value program components, or increasing the fees they already charge . Free adult 
basic skills education, including non-credit ESL, has long been the national norm. However, 
it is widely accepted that public funding is grossly inadequate to meet both the need and 
demand for ESL instruction. Bunker Hill’s BSL program demonstrates that large numbers of 
students are willing to pay at least some tuition for an articulated life skills program in a 
community where public funding does not support enough free service to meet the demand. 
BSL is entirely financed by tuition of $187 per course per semester - approximately half the 
tuition of credit programs at the college, and it enrolls 900 students per year - almost three 
times as many as the College’s free ESOL program. 

Colleges may not wish to charge tuition for all of their enriched ESL programs, but they may 
not need to charge the full cost, particularly if funding from other sources is available. 
Because federal and state regulations restrict the ability of adult education providers to 
charge tuition for publicly supported programs, colleges may wish to design some transition 
programs as separate courses offered by their continuing education or other divisions. This is 
the approach Bunker Hill has taken in offering BSL. Or they may wish to consider 
classifying transition programs as both credit and non-credit, thereby offering students the 
option of paying credit tuition if the non-credit versions cannot accept more students. 

For VESL programs, colleges might well encourage more employers to pay the tuition of 
their employees . Alternatively, they may wish to consider configuring all of the components 
of supported vocational programs as credit programs in such a way that students will be 
eligible for Pell grants to pay the cost of tuition. 



25 For an overview of special public and private funding for one model of increasing transitions see: Julia Gittleman, The 
New England ABE-To-College Transition Project Evaluation Project (Boston: World Education, 2005). 
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In short, although cost may be a barrier to implementing or expanding strategies to increase 
transitions and learning gains, there appear to be a number of ways to lower that barrier 
somewhat. Colleges should place a high enough priority on creating and expanding these 
programs to fully examine all options open to them. 

11. PUBLIC POLICY IMPLICATIONS FOR INCREASING TRANSITIONS 

The policy vacuum. The public policy implications of these findings about non-credit 
ESL transitions are very much the same as for transitions from any type of adult education 
program. These have been thoroughly reviewed and detailed recommendations have been 
set forth in research published by the Council for the Advancement of Adult Literacy 
and others. 26 

In brief, transitions from non-credit ESL (and other adult education programs) to further 
education fall into a policy vacuum at the federal level and in almost all states. Virtually no 
provisions exist in federal policy or in the policies of most states to specifically support 
transitions, although transition to further education is often cited as one of the many goals of 
adult education policy. Special grant programs at the federal and state level sometimes 
provide funds to create transition programs (particularly VESL programs in occupations 
where there are labor shortages), but these grant programs are far too small to reach most 
colleges, and the funding they provide rarely lasts very long. Massachusetts is one of the few 
states that has incorporated funding streams for transitions into its adult education policy, but 
even there those streams are not large enough to meet the need, and they are presently 
targeted to serve only part of the adult education population, GED graduates. 

For the reasons described above, designing and operating transition programs is more 
expensive that designing and operating most ESL programs. As a result, colleges that want 
to strengthen transitions must do so by cobbling together federal/state grant funds that are 
not intended for this purpose with miscellaneous grant funds, general fund resources, and 
sometimes tuition or fees. 

Funding for transitions. The policy prescription for this and other barriers to expanding 
transition programs is clear. The federal government and the states should define transitions 
as a special category of service, and should provide substantial earmarked funding to support 
it A task force of adult education and college experts convened by the Council for the 
Advancement of Adult Literacy proposed this strategy in its 2005 report. The report 
estimated that as little as $100 million in federal funding per year dedicated to increasing 
transitions could greatly increase transition rates. 

Analysis of policies to increase transitions conducted by CAAL subsequent to its 2005 task 
force report, suggests that any policies to earmark funding for transition programs will 
probably be most effective if they are combined with policies that require states and adult 
education providers to engage in a planning process that determines exactly what form those 



See: To Ensure America’s Future , op. cit. 
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programs should take and what they will cost. Community colleges are uniquely qualified to 
increase transitions for English language learners and other adult education students, for the 
reasons mentioned above. But they are not the only adult education providers that can do so. 

As a result, federal policy should require states to document the efforts that all adult 
education providers are presently making to increase transitions . Based on this information, 
colleges and other providers should be required to develop plans for partnerships to expand 
those efforts. Both colleges and other providers should receive special funding, as well as 
technical assistance, to develop these plans. Funding levels should be established to meet the 
cost of the plans that are developed, to the extent that public resources allow. 

Other policy tools. Some public funding restrictions presently create barriers to the 
development of transition programs and other innovative approaches to improving non-credit 
ESL service. They should be reconsidered. For example, embargos on charging tuition and 
fees for publicly supported adult education programs might be lifted, provided that the 
charges are justified to support transitions or other underfunded goals, and provided that 
there are exemptions of some kind for students who cannot afford these costs. 

In addition, both the states and the federal government should reconsider policies that force 
colleges to choose between serving more students and serving fewer students with higher 
quality service . Some version of the policy implemented in Massachusetts 27 might be 
appropriate. In that state, the Department of Education effectively reduced the number of 
students served by requiring providers to improve the quality (and cost) of serving each 
student, and it earmarked funds for transitions programs. One result of this policy was that 
its emphasis on quality together with evidence that the policy clearly improved program 
outcomes convinced the Massachusetts legislature to vote major increases in funding for 
adult education. Those increases allowed the Department of Education to increase both the 
number of students served and the quality of service. 

VESL holds special promise. Support for the operational costs of VESL programs clearly 
requires special attention by policymakers. Well-designed VESL programs are among the 
most outstanding successes in the adult education field, and they clearly make a contribution 
to meeting both local and national workforce needs . Federal and state funding has been 
instrumental in creating a large number of new VESL programs, but neither the federal 
government nor the states have been willing to provide the resources required to meet their 
ongoing operational costs. Both groups should give serious attention to providing the long- 
term funding needed to support successful VESL programs. 

At the federal level, this might be achieved through amendments to the Perkins Act program 
or the job training provisions (Title I) of the Workforce Investment Act. Alternatively, the 
Pell Grant program might be amended to ensure that students enrolled in high quality VESL 
programs are eligible for grants to cover the cost of tuition. 



27 See: Liebowitz, op. cit. 
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At the state level, policies can be adopted to finance the often substantial costs of developing 
VESL programs, and to provide scholarships for students who enroll in them. State 
workforce development or TANF (welfare) funds might be used for these purposes. 

Moreover, states can develop models for VESL programs in particular fields (or identify 
exemplary programs already in existence) and disseminate information about them to ESL 
providers. At the very least, states should ensure that their systems for reimbursing ESL 
service do not penalize colleges that implement these or other high intensity programs. This 
issue will be discussed more fully in Part V. Finally, states can and should monitor the 
quality of VESL programs to ensure that students achieve greater economic opportunities 
from specific programs. In particular, they should evaluate “quick fix” job training that may 
have only marginal or short-term benefits. 
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PART IV: FACULTY QUALITY 



1. THE NEED 

The challenge . The preceding sections have focused on innovative approaches to program 
design, curricula, and instructional practices that increase learning gains and transitions 
to further education by non-credit ESL students. Important as these innovations are, 
they are not likely to be very effective unless they are implemented by highly qualified 
faculty members. 

Building and supporting a high quality faculty is probably the single most important step that 
colleges, or any other adult education providers, can take to achieve any of the goals of ESL 
programs . This is because ESL teachers, like teachers in any other field, are the immediate 
point of contact between students and the instructional system. And, like all other teachers, 
they have an enormous amount of latitude in detennining what is taught, how it is taught, and 
how well students learn. Poor teachers can undermine even the best instructional systems, 
guidelines, or quality control systems; excellent teachers can help their students succeed 
despite the worst systems. 

The quality of faculty may matter even more in ESL than it does in most fields. That is 
because so many skills must be taught and because of diversity in students' English 
proficiency, prior education, and life circumstances. It is a cliche that “one size does not fit 
all” in most areas of education but this is probably true to a far greater extent in adult ESL 
than in most other fields. To be effective, adult ESL teachers must customize what and how 
they teach to meet differing student needs, not only in every course they teach but also in 
every class session. This requires a unique combination of professional knowledge, teaching 
skills, experience, and personal qualities, which usually takes many years to acquire. 

Teachers who may be quite proficient in other instructional settings do not have the 
qualifications to be effective adult ESL faculty unless they have had the opportunity to obtain 
the specialized training and experience this field requires. 

The key to creating a high quality adult ESL faculty is nothing more or less than treating 
faculty like the highly skilled professionals they are , the same as their counterparts in 
other areas: by establishing high standards for employment, conferring appropriate status, 
providing continuing professional development, and making the necessary support 
resources available. 

Standards and qualifications. State policymakers and a good many ESL provider 
institutions have been slow to recognize or define the specialized qualifications that ESL 
faculty should have. Although some states and providers have established professional 
training criteria that adult education instructors must meet, they are minimal in most cases. 

In some states, adult education instructors must be certified to teach elementary and/or 
secondary education and they must have, or acquire, a special “endorsement” in adult 
education - usually through short courses or other forms of continuing professional 
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development. In some states and institutions, ESL instructors must have or acquire a 
specialized endorsement in ESL by similar means, and/or be certified to teach ESL in 
public schools. The reason for this emphasis on elementary/secondary credentials is that the 
overwhelming majority of adult education teachers are employed part time, and the available 
part-time labor force consists primarily of schoolteachers. 

Most adult education professionals readily concede that existing quality standards are 
inadequate for faculty in this field. They believe that the knowledge and skills required 
to teach adults are very different from those needed to teach children, and that greater 
specialized training is necessary for all adult education teachers, including those who teach 
ESL. The professional ESL association, TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages), is in the process of articulating more demanding and detailed standards for adult 
ESL teachers by identifying the basic competencies they should demonstrate and by setting 
performance expectations. But these standards are not yet complete, so the impact they may 
have on overall teacher quality is yet to be determined. 

Leaders in the ESL field believe that participation in one of the ESL teacher education 
programs is the most likely predictor of teacher quality, especially a Master’s degree program 
in TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages), applied linguistics, or a 
related field. In particular, they consider a graduate program in TESOL to be the most 
effective means by which adult (and other) ESL teachers can develop the initial knowledge, 
skills, and personal dispositions that prepare them for teaching in the range of classrooms and 
contexts they are likely to face. 

While graduate TESOL programs may be housed in departments of Education, Linguistics, 
or English, they offer a common set of theoretical and practical courses focused on 
understanding second language acquisition, methodology of teaching and assessing ESL 
learning, curriculum and materials development, and intercultural communication, as well as 
courses on English language structure. These programs also provide a range of opportunities 
for applying what has been learned in the classroom - from individual tutoring, to “micro- 
teaching” of lesson parts, to full-fledged internships of a semester or more in monitored 
teaching positions. They also introduce the teacher to relevant research. And in many 
programs, they help new teachers study their own classes and teaching as a means of 
continuing personal improvement and professional development. 

In short, one of the most important things colleges and other adult ESL providers can do to 
improve program quality and increase student learning is to hire highly qualified faculty. And 
the best way to accomplish this is to hire faculty with extensive professional training in 
teaching ESL - ideally MA degrees in TESOL or related fields . 

Status. In addition to recruiting teachers with high professional qualifications, colleges need 
give them institutional status rewards that correspond to their qualifications. At too many 
institutions, non-credit faculty are not given parity with credit faculty in terms of salary, 
benefits, rank, workload, job security, facilities, professional opportunities, participation in 
institutional governance, and all of the other status indicators of academe. Importantly, only a 
small percentage of non-credit faculty at most institutions are employed full time. Although 
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some part-time faculty do not want to teach full time, many must make their living by 
combining teaching jobs at several institutions. Whatever their personal preferences may be, 
and whatever other rewards they receive, teachers in a field that rarely offers full-time 
employment can consider themselves and their field devalued. 

These status inequities make it hard to recruit highly qualified teachers for non-credit 
programs. And they may reduce the incentives of teachers in non-credit divisions - part-time 
instructors in particular - to remain in the ESL field. To build the high quality faculties that 
are so essential to success in ESL programs, provider institutions are going to have to reward 
quality with status. 

Professional development Important as they are, most ESL experts believe that academic 
training and appropriate status are not enough by themselves to create a high quality teaching 
faculty for adult ESL. Ongoing professional development is also essential - to keep up with 
new approaches, new curricula and materials, and new resources . The need for continued 
faculty learning is most visibly demonstrated by the increasing, and increasingly varied, role 
of technology in adult ESL teaching - from audio, to video, to Internet, to “smart” boards 
and blogs. Teachers whose skills were “at the state of the art” even a few years ago have had 
to master these new tools in a very short period of time. 

In addition, virtually any form of program innovation (such as the practices discussed earlier) 
requires complementary professional development to enable teachers to implement that 
innovation. Regardless of the quality of their academic preparation and the extent of their 
experience, when a new program, new curriculum, or new set of learning materials is 
introduced, all faculty members need new orientation and training. Moreover, while a 
TESOL program can provide a range of knowledge and skills applicable to any setting, there 
are also program-specific expectations that can only be learned in a particular program. This 
is especially true considering the range of ESL program components that an adult ESL 
faculty member might be called upon to teach (e.g., initial literacy, life skills, academic 
skills, work-related skills, citizenship, family literacy). 

An important form of professional development is the opportunity to benefit from the 
insights and experiences of other adult ESL teachers and programs , especially through 
participation in local, state, and national conferences and workshops, such as those provided 
by TESOL and its state or local affiliates, and those provided by state or regional training 
centers. Such activities provide a forum in which innovative practices can be disseminated 
- through informal conversations and fonnal presentations. 

The faculty of adult ESL programs have high degrees of participation in professional 
conferences. For example, although the number of adult ESL instructors across the country 
is far smaller than the number of elementary or secondary ESL teachers, their participation in 
TESOL, through the Adult ESOL Interest Section, is equivalent or greater than the numbers 
who participate in either the Elementary or Secondary Education Interest Sections. 

In sum, the skills required to be an effective ESL teacher are not static. To maintain a high 
quality faculty, colleges and other providers must give teachers the opportunity to expand 
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their knowledge and skills as the ESL field continues to expand, and as the demands placed 
on them do. 

Supportive resources. Teacher quality is also enhanced by the availability of both personal 
and professional support within the program and institution. At the colleges examined 
by this study, that support includes access to on-site resource centers. It also includes 
sophisticated websites that provide a range of teaching and assessment materials (including 
unit and lesson plans), as well as a mechanism for communicating and sharing program 
information with colleagues. And at many colleges, one supportive resource includes access 
to specialized personnel who assist with recruitment, orientation, placement, testing, and 
other administrative functions. These specialized personnel enable teachers to focus more 
time on teaching and student learning. Support services of this kind are helpful to all 
teachers, but they are especially important to the majority of instructors who are part-time. 

Innovation for quality. The five colleges that participated in this study have undertaken a 
number of initiatives to make sure they obtain and maintain high quality faculty. In some 
form, all of them aim to increase the professionalization of their faculty by setting high 
standards for employment, conferring appropriate status to non-credit teachers, providing 
opportunities for professional development, and making support resources available. In some 
cases, their strategies for ensuring faculty quality are unique. In other cases, they exemplify 
best practices recognized (although not necessarily implemented) in the ESL field. In still 
other cases, they are struggling to meet the same challenges other programs face. Their 
approaches to each of the elements entailed in creating high quality faculties are reviewed 
below. 

2. FACULTY QUALIFICATIONS AND STATUS 

Qualifications. A major perceived strength of community colleges in delivering adult ESL 
services is that many set high standards for hiring ESL faculty. At most colleges, a Master’s 
degree is the minimal qualification for full-time faculty who teach credit courses, and an 
increasing number of community college faculty have doctoral degrees. While faculty who 
teach non-credit classes, especially on a part-time basis, may not be required to have a 
graduate degree, their presence in an institution where others have that qualification is likely 
to encourage them to seek advanced education as well. Being part of a community college 
faculty both directly and indirectly encourages higher professional qualifications. 

At all of the five colleges in this study, full-time non-credit ESL instructors are expected to 
have a Master’s degree in TESOL, applied linguistics, English, or rhetoric, or in a related 
field with a specialization in TESOL . At some of the colleges, such as CCSF, even part-time 
faculty are required to have a Master’s degree, and at other colleges, they are expected to 
have at least TESOL certification or some graduate preparation in TESOL. Many also have a 
Master’s or even doctoral degree. 

In brief, these five colleges have established unusually high standards for the qualifications 
of their full-time ESL faculty, and many have also set unusually high standards for part-time 
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teachers. One of the colleges, Lake County, considers specialized TESOL preparation to be 
so important that it has developed its own TESOL Certificate Program (discussed below). 

Status. A college can demonstrate the importance or status of its non-credit ESL faculty in 
several ways. The first is through the number of full-time faculty it employs. As noted above, 
an important indicator of whether colleges reward teacher qualifications is the number of 
full-time positions available . Full-time faculty enhance program quality because they are 
usually located on campus and have the time, as well as the responsibility, to engage in 
activities beyond teaching. For example, they are available to meet with students on a regular 
basis, and to serve on curriculum or other committees. They are also more likely to remain at 
the college, providing stability to the ESL program. The three full-time instructors at Yakima 
have been there for 11-26 years. 

Full-time faculty . Using the number of full-time faculty teaching non-credit ESL courses as 
an indicator of status, most of the colleges examined by this study do not rank high, although 
they probably rank higher than most other community colleges and most adult education 
programs offered by other providers. 

Except for CCSF, the number of full-time non-credit ESL instructors at the five participating 
colleges is relatively small compared to the number of part-time instructors. For example, 
Lake County has only three full-time instructors teaching in the non-credit ESL program and 
about 80 part-time instructors. Yakima has three full-time non-credit ESL instructors and 20- 
30 part-time instructors. Although Seminole has more full-time faculty in adult education 
than other community colleges in Florida, the number of full-time non-credit ESL faculty is 
small in comparison to those teaching part time. A similar situation exists at Bunker Hill. 

However, these fairly small numbers of full-time faculty members must be considered in 
context. One of the major goals of all community colleges is to provide educational 
opportunities that are far more affordable than those of four-year institutions. One way they 
achieve this is to rely heavily on adjunct faculty for instruction in almost all of their 
programs. As a result, it should not be surprising that they rely heavily on adjuncts in ESL, 
and it does not appear that this reliance is any greater than it is in most of their other credit or 
non-credit offerings. 

Likewise, most adult education programs offered by school systems and CBOs simply do not 
have the resources to employ very many full-time staff members. It is not unusual to find 
adult education programs in which the only full-time person is the program director. Looked 
at this way, the fairly small numbers of full-time faculty in the ESL programs examined by 
this study is regrettable, but it is probably a less meaningful indicator of status than it might 
appear to be. 

Nevertheless, CCSF demonstrates that it is possible for colleges to greatly increase the ratio 
of full-time to part-time ESL faculty . More than half of the instructors teaching non-credit 
ESL at CCSF are full time. Historically, the reason for this appears to be a combination of a 
strong union that has pressed for more full-time faculty over many years together with a 
succession of college leaders who have championed ESL. 
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CCSF believes that the benefits of a large full-time ESL faculty have been substantial. Full 
time instructors increase the stability and effectiveness of its ESL programs because they are 
able to do much of the ESL Department’s administrative and developmental work - such as 
serving on committees or writing curriculum. In addition, the large number of full-time 
teachers increases the Department’s flexibility in managing faculty resources. CCSF requires 
both credit and non-credit ESL faculty to have a Master’s degree in TESOL or a related field, 
and it has established parity in wages and benefits between credit and non-credit instructors. 
As a result, instructors can be assigned to either credit or non-credit courses as required. This 
flexibility is made possible because all ESL instruction at CCSF is managed by the same 
academic department. 

Part-time instructors. A second status indicator of adult ESL faculty is the reimbursement 
and opportunities offered to part-time instructors. Most of the colleges examined by this 
study report that they pay part-time faculty at higher rates than are paid in adult education 
programs managed by school systems or CBOs in their areas . Nevertheless, at all of these 
colleges, part-time instructors are paid at a significantly lower rate than full-time faculty. 
Because the reimbursement formulas for part-time faculty are complex, and because they 
differ among colleges, it is hard to establish the exact differential. However, it appears that at 
most of the colleges examined, part-time instructors are paid at half the rate of full- time 
faculty, or less. 

This finding must be taken in context. Virtually all part-time instructors at most community 
colleges are paid at much lower rates than full-time faculty as a way to keep costs down. 
There is no indication that colleges discriminate against ESL instructors in this regard. In 
most cases, lower reimbursement rates for these instructors appear to be an artifact of college 
wage scales for all adjunct faculty. In addition, part-time instructors are usually compensated 
only for their classroom time. They are not expected to assume the same variety of additional 
responsibilities that full-time faculty assume. For example, they are not required to have 
major responsibilities for program management and curriculum development, or for assisting 
students outside the classroom. 

However, most of the colleges examined have attempted to increase the status of part-time 
faculty in some way , and they note that many part-time instructors have been teaching at 
their colleges for many years. For example, at most of the colleges examined, openings 
for full-time positions are usually filled by part-time instructors who meet the hiring 
qualifications. Why? Because these instructors have experience with the program and its 
students. Moreover, many of the colleges examined provide part-time instructors with 
healthcare and other benefits (which have considerable financial value) as well as 
professional development opportunities. 

At Yakima, part-time instructors who teach enough hours receive full healthcare benefits at 
the beginning of their second quarter of teaching. At CCSF, part-time faculty gets health 
benefits and sick leave after three semesters of teaching, and all professional development 
activities are open to all teachers. At Lake County, part-time instructors are eligible for 
catastrophic health and life insurance, and they receive one day of sick leave each semester. 
The professional development opportunities for part-time instructors at Lake County are 
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almost comparable to those available to full-time faculty, and, for some activities, part-time 
instructors are eligible for stipends. At Seminole, part-time instructors receive the same 
professional development benefits as full-time instructors. 

Non-credit faculty. A third indicator of the status of adult ESL faculty is the degree to 
which non-credit and credit ESL instructors are treated comparably. One way the colleges in 
this study excel in improving faculty status is that they have removed many of the disparities 
that often exist between faculty teaching credit and non-credit classes. All five colleges have 
made special efforts to enhance the status of non-credit faculty by providing them with 
employment conditions that are roughly equivalent to those of credit faculty. 

At Lake County, CCSF, and Yakima, all full-time non-credit and credit faculty members 
are represented by the same union and receive the same salary rates and benefits . At CCSF, 
the president of the union and of the faculty senate can be, and have been, from both credit 
and non-credit faculty. At Lake County, both non-credit and credit ESL faculty receive 
reimbursement for graduate courses and participation in conferences or workshops. They are 
also both eligible for stipends and released time for curriculum development, sabbaticals, and 
tenure. A similar situation exists at Seminole and Yakima. At Yakima, this parity has existed 
only since 1994. Prior to that, non-credit instructors were paid only 60 percent of the salary 
paid to credit instructors. 

At several of the colleges, although salary and benefits for credit and non-credit faculty 
are comparable, the teaching load differs. At CCSF, non-credit instructors teach 25 hours 
per week, compared with 15 hours per week for credit faculty. A similar situation exists 
at Seminole, where non-credit faculty teach 20 hours a week, compared with 15 for 
credit faculty. 

Summary. In general, then, the qualifications and the status of non-credit faculty, both full- 
time and part-time, in these community colleges are relatively high. All full-time non-credit 
ESL instructors and many of the part-time instructors have advanced degrees in TESOL or a 
related field, and those without an advanced degree have graduate coursework, certification, 
or extensive ESL teaching experience. Non-credit faculty receive a similar salary schedule 
and benefits - including opportunities for professional development, sabbaticals, or tenure - 
as those accorded to credit faculty. Although the percentage of part-time instructors far 
exceeds that of full-time instructors at all of the colleges except CCSF, many of those 
part-timers have equivalent qualifications and have been teaching at the colleges for many 
years. Thus, when a full-time opening is available, most of the colleges select one of their 
experienced part-time instructors. 

Still, the prevalence of part-time instructors, as well as the differential between their 
reimbursement and that of full-time faculty, is a serious concern to the non-credit ESL 
program directors at all of the colleges. Importantly, all of them have taken some steps 
to elevate the status of part-time faculty by providing them with at least some benefits and 
professional development opportunities. 
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3. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF FACULTY AND STAFF 



Practices. In addition to requiring high initial qualifications when hiring non-credit ESL 
faculty, the colleges in this study offer an array of professional development opportunities 
for their faculty and staff - beginning with extensive orientation for new faculty and staff, 
support for participation in workshops and seminars, reimbursement for graduate courses, 
opportunities to write and share materials or assessment items, and extensive training where 
needed. Some of the colleges, notably Seminole and Lake County, have gone beyond 
supporting or providing professional development for their own faculty to giving them 
opportunities to make presentations and share their expertise with others, first locally, and 
then to a wider range of colleagues. 

Because the use of technology in language teaching (as with all instruction) is becoming 
more important, most colleges also provide technology training and support to faculty and 
staff, online and face-to-face, often through the colleges’ technology centers. Most also use 
the services of professional development offices or programs on their campuses. 

Professional development activities of these kinds are essential to maintaining a high quality 
faculty. Most of them can be found in many community college ESL programs. But, in 
addition to these activities, the colleges participating in this study have created a number of 
strategies for professional development that are unique among non-credit ESL programs . 
These will be discussed in more detail below. They include: 

• Peer Mentoring at Yakima 

• The TESOL Certificate Program at Lake County 

• REEP Rubric Training at Bunker Hill 

• The Reflective Teaching Project at CCSF 

• Program and Resource Specialists at Seminole 

• Other professional development initiatives at the five colleges 

Models. These strategies have a value in their own right, but they also demonstrate different 
approaches to professional development of language teachers. This aspect of creating and 
maintaining a high quality faculty and programs has been divided into three general models: 
(1) the craft or mentoring model; (2) the applied science or theory to practice model, and 
(3) the inquiry or reflective practice model. 28 

An example of the craft or mentoring model is the peer mentoring program at Yakima, where 
new instructors are paired with more experienced instructors to help orient them to the 
program’s participatory, student-generated thematic curricular approach. The TESOL 
Certificate Program at Lake County and the numerous workshops, seminars, and extended 
training programs offered at all of the colleges are examples of the applied science model, in 
which instructors learn about new theories, new approaches, new textbooks, or new tests, and 
then have an opportunity to apply these in their instruction. The inquiry or reflective practice 
approach is central to the Reflective Teaching Project at CCSF, where (typically) 



28 Crandall, J.A. 1994. Creating A Professional Workforce in Adult ESL Literacy. Washington, DC: National 
Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education. 
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experienced teachers are provided with opportunities to study their own teaching and with 
the help of their peers, make changes in it. 

In practice, most extended professional development activities have features from more than 
one of these models. Moreover, none of these alone is sufficient for the range of professional 
development activities desired and needed by instructors with a range of experience and 
interests. For example, in general, mentoring is most effective for orienting or introducing 
instructors to a program, and reflective teaching is most effective in helping experienced 
instructors fine-tune their teaching and possibly to rekindle a waning interest in teaching. 



Peer Mentoring at Yakima. The instructional approach of a learner-generated 
thematic curriculum at Yakima requires a great deal of expertise and effort on the part 
of each instructor. At the beginning of each term, teachers analyze student goals and 
needs and develop specific curricula to achieve the goals. Although new instructors 
are likely to bring curriculum development experience from their TESOL graduate 
programs or their previous teaching assignments, Yakima’s approach to instruction 
poses challenges that few have faced before. Teachers must learn how to help 
students articulate their needs and how to use that information, in a very short time 
period, to create appropriate units of instruction. Moreover, they must develop 
instructional plans and materials that fit within the Core Competencies mandated by 
the state. In addition, the Yakima program uses no textbooks, and instructors used to 
relying on texts to structure their teaching may feel that they are “operating without a 
net if they don’t have a textbook to teach from .” 29 As one instructor said, “After 
teaching this way a few times, I’m now comfortable, but this [not knowing exactly 
what I’ll be teaching ahead of time] caused me great anxiety when I first started 
teaching.” 

To help orient new instructors, Yakima uses the same learner-centered, problem- 
solving, experiential approach to teacher training that it does in its adult ESL classes. 
New teachers first meet with administrative staff and receive an orientation CD and 
an ABE/ESL Departmental Notebook - which explain the instructional philosophy of 
the program. New teachers at the two main campuses then have the opportunity to 
learn from peer mentors. Mentoring is provided by the three full-time faculty 
members and by experienced part-time instructors. Peer mentors meet with new 
teachers, open their classrooms for observations, and then discuss what they have 
observed. They also arrange special meeting times when neither the mentor nor the 
new instructor is teaching (especially afternoons or Fridays) and use e-mail to discuss 
questions and concerns. Because of the link between ESL and ABE at Yakima, new 
full-time ABE faculty are given released time to observe ESL classes. This allows 
them to learn how to monitor their speech patterns, such as their speed and the use of 
idioms to accommodate ESL learners. It also allows them to observe the variety of 
strategies ESL instructors use to increase communication and understanding. ABE 



29 This and the other quotations of teachers in this section are drawn from reports prepared by CAAL's co-researchers at 
the five community colleges. 
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instructors report that these experiences help them adjust their own teaching 
strategies, in classes predominantly comprised of former ESL students. 



Through this peer mentoring process, new instructors learn how students articulate 
their goals and also how that information is translated into teaching activities and 
lessons. They learn how to facilitate learning, to be “the guide on the side, rather than 
the sage on the stage.” Yakima provides workshops on its student-generated strategy 
for instruction as well, but these have not been as effective as peer mentoring, which 
offers the opportunity to see the strategy in action and to talk later with instructors 
who use it successfully. 

Peer mentoring at Yakima developed “organically” in response to a 10-year budget 
crisis, which drastically reduced funds for more traditional professional development 
(such as statewide or regional trainings or conference participation). While ESL 
faculty believe that peer mentoring helps individual instructors become accustomed 
to the learning and teaching approach at the College, they also believe that a fuller 
program of professional development should be offered, including opportunities to 
attend workshops or professional conferences. Moreover, new instructors at off- 
campus sites have very limited access to experienced instructors from whom they 
can observe and learn. As a result, it is difficult for these teachers to take part in peer 
mentoring. A recent small grant now supports instructor-led workshops with follow- 
up action planning for these off-campus teachers. Those who wish to attend are given 
released time. 

Yakima’s peer mentoring approach to professional development requires much 
time and effort on the part of a few faculty members (whose participation is voluntary 
and unpaid), especially the three full-time instructors. Ideally, a person would be 
designated and paid to provide initial orientation for new teachers. Ideally, too, 
those engaged in mentoring (having their classes observed and meeting with 
instructors afterwards to discuss the class) would receive additional compensation 
or released time. 

Peer mentoring is both a natural extension of the learning approach used in the 
Yakima program and an effective (though taxing) orientation to what is likely to be 
an unfamiliar and anxiety -producing teaching approach for new instructors. 



Lake County's TESOL Certificate Program. Although TESOL programs are usually 
offered by universities, Lake County Community College has developed its own 
TESOL Certificate Program to provide professional development for its adjunct 
faculty, most of whom live too far from other TESOL programs to attend them easily. 
TESOL also serves as a recruitment program for new faculty who otherwise would 
have to be drawn from the Chicago area, more than an hour’s drive away. 

The TESOL Certificate Program also provides convenient courses for K-12 teachers 
seeking certifications to teach ESL, as well as for former ESL students who would 
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like to become bilingual/bicultural teacher aides. A 2002 survey of the elementary, 
middle, and high schools in the College’s district found that 87 percent needed 
teachers with ESL or bilingual endorsements and that bilingual aides were also 
needed. Before Lake County’s Certificate program was created, there was no 
conveniently located program that could provide this training. After receiving many 
requests from K-12 teachers, Lake County petitioned the state for authority to offer 
all six of the courses required for the Illinois ESL K-12 endorsement. It is the only 
community college to which the state has granted this request. The program also 
meets the state requirements for bilingual/bicultural teacher aides. 

The Lake County TESOL Certificate Program consists of ten courses. Although it is 
technically an undergraduate program, it offers courses that are equivalent to those 
comprising most Master’s TESOL programs. 30 The syllabi and textbooks are also 
similar to those that would be used in a Master’s TESOL preparation program. 

The College provides funding for one course per semester for any of its part-time 
instructors who want to enroll in the program. Instructors pay only for their books and 
a small fee of $7 per credit hour. Attending one course per semester also meets the 
College’s professional development requirement. Because of how the program is 
organized, and the possibility of taking some courses online or in a hybrid format, it 
might be possible to take the six courses (18 credit hours) required for a K-12 ESL 
certification in one year, or to complete the ten courses (30 credit hours) required for 
a TESOL certificate in a year, although few students are able to devote the time it 
takes to accomplish this. 

The major responsibility for teaching and managing the program rests on one full- 
time ESL instructor (with a Ph.D. in Applied Linguistics and Rhetoric and a TESOL 
specialization) and another full-time ESL instructor (with a Master’s in Applied 
Linguistics/TESOL plus post-Master’s graduate coursework). Both have extensive 
experience providing professional development and both have served as instructors 
for CELTA (Cambridge English Language Teaching to Adults) programs. They are 
also experienced teachers who know the strengths and needs of Lake County’s ESL 
programs, teachers, and students. Additional courses are taught by faculty in 
Communications, Psychology, and Education. 

Not only does the Certificate Program provide convenient and easily affordable 
professional development to a range of ESL teachers (essentially, the only cost is the 
instructor’s salary), but it also has the further benefit of bringing together K-12 and 
college ESL teachers and creating a learning community among colleagues. 

Moreover, many participants in the Certificate Program who are initially interested 
in obtaining a K-12 certification meet their classroom observation requirements by 
spending time in the non-credit ESL program. As a result, they may become 



30 These are: General Linguistics, Intercultural Communication, Theories of Teaching ESL and Bilingual Education, 
Methods of Teaching ESL, Grammar, Phonetics and Phonology, Assessment, Linguistics and Society, a Practicum, and 
either Introduction to Teaching or Introduction to Psychology 
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interested in teaching in that program. It is not uncommon for ESL teachers to teach 
in both K-12 and adult ESL programs, and the Lake County Certificate Program helps 
prepare them for both settings. 

Currently, the majority of program participants are K-12 teachers. Some of them 
would like to teach adults. Others are volunteers who tutor ESL students. Still others 
are current part-time instructors at the College who want to improve their skills and 
meet the College’s certification requirements. The main reason that some ESL faculty 
do not choose to participate is that they prefer a graduate program, although this 
requires traveling a considerable distance and is much more expensive. 

Because of the TESOL Certificate Program, the College has been able to increase 
its requirements for new part-time ESL faculty. It now requires a minimum of a 
TESOL certificate, endorsement, specialization, 12 hours of TESOL-related 
coursework, or a Master’s degree in a related field with bilingual/bicultural 
experience. Of the College’s 106 adjunct Adult Education faculty, 31 have Master’s 
degrees in Linguistics, Applied Linguistics, English, or Adult Education with a 
specialization in TESOL, which leaves 75 who could potentially benefit from the 
Certificate Program. As of 2006 (three years after the program received Illinois State 
Board approval), 16 Lake County part-time faculty have taken courses, and four have 
completed the certificate. However, after a 2005 survey clarified that tuition was 
waived for teachers at the College, interest has expanded, and more part-time faculty 
are expected to participate. 

Through its TESOL Certificate Program, Lake County has devised an elegant 
solution to a number of local problems and also provided an on-site professional 
development program for its current and prospective faculty at minimal cost. 



Bunker Hill's KEEP Writing Rubric Training. All ESL faculty at Bunker Hill - 
those teaching in the free, non-credit adult ESOL program; the fee-based non-credit 
BSL program; and the credit ESL program - participate in training to enable them to 
administer the REEP writing assessment, which serves as a common assessment tool 
for the three ESL programs. The REEP writing assessment instrument was selected 
for the three programs because the College places special importance on writing as a 
gatekeeper for entry into academic programs. One characteristic of the REEP 
assessment it that it requires the establishment of inter-rater reliability in scoring 
writing samples. Special training is needed to establish this reliability. 

Adult ESOL instructors receive this training through the statewide System for Adult 
Basic Education Support (SABES), which requires adult ESOL faculty and staff to 
be certified before administering REEP assessments. The BSL and credit ESL faculty 
receive their training through the college ESL Department Chair and the Director of 
Assessment, who have been trained by SABES. 
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The REEP training provided by Bunker Hill has three components: (1) a workshop to 
explain the REEP test administration and scoring procedures, (2) testing sessions to 
establish and maintain inter-rater reliability, and (3) re-certification training. The 
College believes that training faculty to evaluate writing materials in an equivalent 
manner helps increase articulation and transition among the various ESL programs, 
because it ensures that the English proficiency of students in all programs is measured 
by the same commonly understood standard. In addition, this training provides an 
opportunity for faculty across the three programs to discuss their particular programs. 



CCSF's Reflective Teaching. CCSF faculty have the opportunity of participating 
without cost (and, until recently, with a stipend) in a Reflective Teaching Project, 
an excellent example of the third type of professional development: the inquiry or 
reflective practice model. In this Project, small groups of 6 to 8 teachers meet 
monthly during the school year at each of the five major campuses. The purpose is 
to help each other improve their teaching, with a focus on student learning. Teachers 
commit to meeting once a month for a year, though many continue beyond that time. 

The groups follow a “cycle of inquiry” process that consists of the following steps: 

• An initial meeting between the “focus teacher” and the group’s facilitator to 
discuss the teaching-related issue or problem that will be presented to the group at 
the next meeting and also to identify readings for the group; 

• Presentation to the group of the issue or problem by the focus teacher; 

• A clarification phase during which the other members of the group ask questions 
to better understand the issue or problem, but without offering advice; 

• An interpretation phase which begins with the focus teacher analyzing or 
theorizing about the situation, followed by other members’ interpretation of why 
the problem or issue arose; 

• An experimentation phase in which the group gives suggestions for “intelligent 
actions” for the teacher to try; 

• A feedback phase during which the focus teacher provides oral feedback on the 
process and/or content, and the other participants provide feedback on the whole 
session; and 

• An opportunity to share any insights or changes that have occurred with the 
problem discussed at the last session, before a new problem is discussed. 

As one participant explained, the “process encourages discussion of the thorniest 
problem issues in a supportive environment” and “gives teachers time to sort out and 
understand these issues better.” 31 The issues that have been addressed during the 
Reflective Teaching Project are problems that most experienced teachers of adult 
ESL would recognize as among the most difficult they confront. Among them are: 



31 All quotes on Reflective Teaching come from the Profile of this practice prepared by Sharon Seymour of CCSF for 
CAAL. 
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• How to address socially and emotionally charged topics in the ESL classroom; 

• How to create a classroom community with a small, multi-level group; 

• How to deal with the steady stream of new students coming to class throughout 
the semester (in an open-entry program); 

• How to promote or not promote students who attend consistently but are still 
struggling, compared with those whose attendance is poor but are performing 
well; 

• How to deal with disruptive students who blurt out opinions or “hijack” the class; 

• What to do in a multi-level ESL class with Generation 1.5 students (immigrants 
who have some, usually secondary school, education in the United States and may 
be quite fluent in English, but are still struggling with some aspects of the 
language, especially in writing); 

• How to deal with students who are reluctant to participate in various activities; 
and 

• How to encourage the use of English when the majority of students share a 
common language. 

The Reflective Teaching Project uses a non-judgmental, collaborative problem- 
solving approach. It is directly focused on the needs of teachers, the majority of 
whom are very experienced (more than ten years of teaching at CCSF), and on the 
problems or issues they encounter in their teaching. Their combined experiences are 
not only helpful to each other, but also to more novice teachers who may participate 
in the process. Moreover, the process is teacher- initiated and teacher-controlled, 
unlike many professional development activities or the formal evaluation process 
negotiated by the union. It pennits teachers to think and plan collaboratively in 
helping to change their classroom practices and also the ways in which they think 
of their teaching or their students’ learning. 

The idea for the Project was drawn from a reflective inquiry program at the San 
Francisco Unified School District, with which a CCSF instructor was affiliated. At 
first, the Project was small - only 6 teachers participated. But after several sessions, 
faculty recommended that it be expanded to include more teachers. The Chair of the 
ESL Department welcomed this as a way to meet a need for increased professional 
development activities for faculty - especially activities that would provide time for 
teachers to talk with others about teaching. Initially, facilitators attended a full-week 
training offered by the School for International Training in San Francisco, and these 
facilitators now offer workshops to train others. 

When asked how the Project has affected their instructional practices, teachers 
usually respond in terms of generalities, rather than by citing specific examples of 
what they do differently in the classroom. For example, teachers report that they 
are “more aware of the many factors that affect student learning” and “better able to 
react to student learning while it is happening.” They also report that they have 
become more conscious of student needs, and better able to encourage interaction 
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and communication. The Project has also helped them become more professionally 
engaged, “more inspired, and encouraged about teaching.” And it has created a 
greater sense of connectedness with their colleagues. 

In one mid-year feedback survey, more than half (54 percent) of the teachers who 
had participated in the Project strongly agreed that they would like to continue in it, 
and 60 percent strongly agreed that they would recommend reflective teaching to 
others. In other surveys, participants recommended that the Project should be 
structured around groups of faculty teaching the same level/focus class. They also 
recommended that all new teachers should be required to participate in reflective 
teaching, because it would help them get to know their colleagues and better 
understand the non-credit program. 

Many participants continue with the project for several semesters. During the first 
year (2003), 38 ESL teachers participated; in 2004-05, another 35 took part. Each 
year, about 14 percent of the College’s non-credit ESL teachers join. About half of 
the participants are full-time instructors, and the other half part-timers. By 2005, 
about 25 percent of all CCSF’s non-credit ESL instructors had taken part. The 
practice has become so highly regarded that the Basic Skills Committee has decided 
to adopt reflective teaching as a model for staff development of credit instructors 
teaching in all of the basic skills programs at the College, and the Committee has 
secured grant funds to support this initiative. 

For its first two years, the Reflective Teaching Project was funded by federal 
WIA program improvement funds. The start-up cost of six reflective teaching groups 
in 2003-04 was $50,000. These costs consisted of stipends for the coordinator, the 
facilitators, the participants, and the trainers. Funding was cut to $27,000 in 2005- 
2006. As a result, participants are no longer paid (although the ESL Department 
believes in paying stipends to instructors for taking part in professional development 
activities), and the stipends for the coordinator and facilitators were reduced. 
However, this reduction in funding did not decrease participation in the Project. In 
fact, the number of groups increased in 2005-06 to five non-credit ESL and two credit 
ESL groups. 

An emphasis on inquiry and reflection about teaching is becoming central in the 
training of new teachers and in the continuing professional development of more 
experienced teachers in many areas of the education field. Many educators believe 
that helping teachers analyze their own beliefs about teaching and the effects of their 
classroom practices on student learning can improve instruction better than 
professional development programs where the topics are selected by others. The 
reflective teaching approach to professional development is especially important 
for experienced teachers, who often face burnout. Through the process, they are 
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encouraged to try new methods and materials, to take risks, and as a result, to become 
reinvigorated as teachers . 32 



Seminole's Program and Resource Specialists. Like all of the other colleges in this 
study, Seminole provides a range of professional development opportunities for its 
ESL faculty. One distinctive strategy it employs is the use of Program Resource 
Specialists, non-faculty members who perform a wide range of functions to support 
the teaching staff. Presently, the College employs three Specialists for these purposes, 
with the titles of ELS (English Language Studies) Program Specialist, ELS Resource 
Specialist, and ELS Curriculum/Computer Assisted Learning Specialist. 

All Specialists provide training and workshops, often focused on curriculum or 
materials. They help new and experienced teachers understand the Florida ESOL 
frameworks and they direct the teachers to the curriculum and materials Seminole has 
developed to meet those frameworks. As a result, they promote standardization of 
instruction across the program. In addition, they orient faculty to the set of lesson 
plans developed by Seminole ESL teachers as part of the TIES (Total Immersion of 
English Speakers) Program. TIES helps students use English in a community activity. 
Among the other functions performed by the Specialists are: 

• Reviewing and recommending appropriate ESL curriculum websites, 

• Providing materials to support new or revised curriculum objectives, 

• Training instructors in writing lesson plans to achieve curriculum objectives, 

• Conducting formal classroom observations of all part-time ESL instructors each 
year and more informal observations as needed, 

• Working closely with the College testing staff to schedule and facilitate 
placement tests, and 

• Meeting with students who are having difficulties with the content or other 
expectations of courses or communicating those difficulties to the instructor. 

In general, the Resource Specialists play a major role in facilitating communication 
among students, faculty, program administration, and the wider college community. 
Most importantly, they support the ESL faculty by relieving them of many 
responsibilities they would otherwise have to undertake. Faculty members can 
concentrate their attention on teaching to a greater extent than in many ESL 
programs. In short, Seminole’s Resource Specialists are the people to go to when 



32 There is a substantial literature on the benefits of reflective teaching, drawn from the work of John Dewey. See: 1) 
Brookfield, S. 1995. Becoming A Critically Reflective Teacher. SF: Jossey-Bass. 2) Dewey, J. 1933. How we think. 

Buffalo: Prometheus Books. 3) Richards, J. & Lockhart, C. 1994. Reflective Teaching in Second Language Classrooms. NY: 
Cambridge. 4) Rodgers, C. 2002: “Defining reflection: Another look at John Dewey and reflective thinking”, Teachers 
College Record 4(4), pp. 842-866. 5) Wallace, M. J. 1991. Training Foreign language Teachers: A Reflective 
Approach .Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 6) Zeichner, K.M. & Liston, D. 1996. Reflective Teaching: An 
Introduction. Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum. See also: The School for International Training’s Teacher Knowledge 
Project. (Contact: Maggie Cassidy at SIT: mcassidy@sover.net ; or TKP, SIT, Box 676, Brattleboro, VT 05302-0676.) 
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someone is having difficulty. As one teacher put it, “They allow us to teach and do 
our jobs!” 33 

Each Specialist’s role has evolved over time. The first Specialist was employed in 
2003-04 as a part-time staff member. Since then, the College has created three full- 
time Specialist positions. All were initially funded by grants, but the salary of one 
of them is now part of the College’s core budget. Qualifications for the Specialists 
consist of either a Master’s degree with specialization in TESOL or a Bachelor’s 
degree in English, Communications, or a related field, with experience in teaching 
adult ESL. Specialists must also have bilingual English- Spanish skills and/or 
professional experience working with multicultural groups. 

Because of the limited funds allotted to non-credit adult ESL, it can be difficult to 
choose between supporting other program needs and funding Specialists such as 
these. CCSF previously had a Resource Instructor funded with WIA program 
improvement funds, but the College now uses that money to support a webmaster and 
a staff facilitator who arranges workshops for staff. Even programs smaller than 
Seminole’s may find that it is advantageous to support at least one resource specialist, 
however. Small programs have fewer instructors and other staff, but they must 
perform almost as many non-teaching tasks as larger programs. Those tasks can 
distract faculty from their teaching. Assigning at least some of them to a resource or 
program specialist can be a cost-effective use of funds. 



Other Professional Development Initiatives at the Five Colleges. In addition to the 
innovative practices discussed above, all five of the colleges participating in this study 
provide professional development to their faculty in other ways. 

All provide special workshops to address teacher-identified needs. For example, at Lake 
County, recent workshops have focused on learning styles, lesson planning, managing multi- 
level classes (always a challenge for language teachers), and using Power Point. The 
Teaching and Learning Center on campus offers classes that teachers are paid to attend. 

Lake County also hosts a mini-conference that helps new instructors develop abstracts, 
proposals, and presentations. This activity aims to increase faculty attendance at statewide 
or national conferences. 

CCSF offers three workshops each year in response to teachers’ requests. Recent workshops 
have focused on helping students improve their self-editing and reading skills. Seminole 
offers a variety of workshops, some of which focus on helping teachers make use of new 
instructional tools, such as “Cleary Said, Clearly Read” (the College’s phonemic awareness 
initiative discussed in Part II). Bunker Hill hosts meetings with publishers who come to the 
College to present new materials. In addition, the faculty at Bunker Hill often pilot new 
textbooks and computer-based materials, such as the IBM Reading Recognition and “Writing 
Outloud” programs. 



33 This quotation and information about the Specialists come from the Profile of this practice prepared for CAAL by Sandy 
Ares of Seminole Community College. 
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Seminole receives special state funding to provide adult ESL training for its region in 
Florida. Instructors throughout the area receive stipends from the state to attend these training 
sessions. Through them, Seminole disseminates its innovative instructional strategies, 
including “Clearly Said, Clearly Read” and “Total Immersion in English Skills” as well as 
other practices its faculty have found to be effective. The College’s dissemination efforts 
provide specific lesson plans that others can adapt for use in their classes. 

All of the colleges also encourage faculty to develop teaching and learning materials. 

For example, faculty from all three of the ESL programs at Bunker Hill develop their own 
assessment tools, which are stored in electronic fonnat and shared with other faculty. Faculty 
also receive stipends for creating new curricula or courses. In addition, Bunker Hill’s BSL 
program has developed an observation instrument that is used by faculty to learn from the 
teaching practices of their peers. 

Participation in a linked or bridge program, such as the CNA program at Lake County or 
the ESL/ ABE program at Yakima, also provides professional development to the instructors 
who teach in those programs. These programs offer opportunities for ESL instructors to 
become better acquainted with the kinds of language requirements their students encounter 
in academic or employment-related classes. They also provide opportunities for vocational 
instructors to better understand the needs of English language learners in their classes, 
as well as ways to better meet those needs. Some of the most effective professional 
development comes from long-term interaction with instructors from other disciplines 
who can help provide a fresh perspective on teaching and learning. Lake County offers the 
possibility of team-teaching a course to its part-time instructors as one way to achieve long- 
term interaction with a colleague. 

4. RESOURCE CENTERS AND WEBSITES 

The need. All five of the study colleges have resource centers where curricular materials 
are housed, including curriculum frameworks, textbooks, teacher-developed lesson plans, 
assessment instruments, course syllabi, and other teaching and learning materials. These 
resource centers provide orientation for new instructors or current instructors who are 
teaching a new course or a new ESL level. They also help maintain the instructional integrity 
of the program by allowing teachers to build on what others have developed and helping to 
ensure that the instruction is focused on the needs of learners at different levels of 
proficiency and with different levels of prior education. 

A major challenge in providing instructional resources to faculty is that all of the programs 
examined by this study have classes at off-campus sites, and some are at a considerable 
distance from the main campus. Often instructors at off-campus sites are part-time faculty 
and have less experience than those at the main campus. To make instructional resources 
available to them, many of the colleges have developed program websites that enable 
instructors to access those resources electronically. As programs rely more on technology- 
based instruction and distance education, these websites are becoming increasingly 
important . Equally important, they help promote communication among faculty and 
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administrators, who may not otherwise see each other except during meetings at the 
beginning or end of the term. 

CCSF’s extensive website is described in detail below, followed by brief discussion of the 
resource centers and websites at Seminole and Bunker Hill. 



CCSF. The ESL Department at City College of San Francisco maintains 
a resource center at its downtown location (3 1 Gough Street), but the 
Center’s resources are also available online at the department website 
(www.ccsf.edu/Departments/ESL ). This website was started as a resource for 
ESL faculty by a full-time faculty member who was granted 20 percent 
release time in 1999. With a large faculty (350 ESL instructors, 250 of whom 
teach in the noncredit program) and a large institution of nine campuses and 
numerous other sites where ESL instruction is provided, the program found it 
important to find ways to link instructors. 

The CCSF website consists of four sections: About the Department, ESL 
Course Offerings, Resources for Students, and Resources for Teachers. 

Resources for Teachers is described here. It has three links, two of which 
are open to the public (the “Teacher Resource Center” or TRC, and the 
“Teacher Resource Library”). A third link, “Instructors Only,” is password- 
protected and restricted to instructors. Instructors who have not taught a 
particular course before can use these resources to develop their instructional 
plans. They can also look at materials from other courses to see what 
instruction students had in their previous classes. And they can use the contact 
information given to obtain more information from colleagues. 

The TRC link on the College’s website offers a wide range of resources, 
including the following: 



1. The TRC VESL Page. This section provides li nks to VESL courses at the 
College, as well as VESL resources at CCSF and elsewhere, including 
occupational interest and career awareness surveys, lesson plans, and links to 
such state and national resources as the Outreach and Technical Assistance 
Network (OTAN), the California Adult Professional Development Project 
(CALPRO), the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the 
(former) ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, 
and the TESOL English for Specific Purposes Interest Section. This is one of 
the most heavily used pages at the ESL Department website. 

2. The TRC ESL Civic Page. This section supports the College’s Citizenship 
and Civic Preparation programs with li nk s to state-approved objectives, 
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and materials for citizenship and civic participation developed by CCSF 
instructors. 

3. The TRC Assessment Page. This section provides general information about 
assessment instruments used by the CCSF ESL program, as well as copies of 
tests, manuals for administering them, reports of assessment results, and the 
College Noncredit Curriculum Guide. 

4. The TRC Library. This “online library” of curricula, testing information, 
professional development opportunities, and other resources can be easily 
accessed by teachers from home or at the college. 



The TRC link also provides access to a group of teachers, library experts, 
and other staff members who assist ESL and ABE instructors, materials 
developers, and researchers. 

Because of the website's size and scope, CCSF uses WIA program 
improvement funds to pay a webmaster to maintain and update it on a regular 
basis. For example, recent software acquisitions have made it possible for 
instructors to create their own homepages. 

CCSF also maintains a number of listservs. For example, there are listservs for 
departmental committees, VESL instructors, and non-credit instructors. Some 
of the conversations on the non-credit listserv have focused on recruitment, 
retention, and the role of needs assessments. All website features, including 
the listservs, play an important role in communication and information 
transfer in a program as large as CCSF’s . 

A recent survey of CCSF ESL faculty found that, of those who completed the 
survey, 68 percent of the full-time and 45 percent of the part-time instructors 
reported using the ESL website. Newer part-time faculty (less than five years 
at CCSF) appear to be slightly more likely to use it. Full-time faculty report 
that the site gives them access to useful curricula and materials, saves them 
time, and helps them feel linked to the department. Part-time instructors report 
similar benefits, adding that it has given them access to information they did 
not otherwise know how to find. Ironically, several faculty were prompted by 
the survey to investigate what one termed a “fantastic resource” they had not 
previously used. 



Websites at Seminole and Bunker Hill. Seminole maintains Resource Centers 
at all of its campuses and a Department website which provide information 
and support to ESL faculty. These are maintained by the ELS Resource 
Specialists. The website provides a range of curricula and materials which can 
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be downloaded for use either in the classroom or in a computer lab, and which 
provide information for instructors. The Resource Centers also provide 
office space for part-time faculty. Bunker Hill’s ESL website was developed 
with a mini-grant. It offers a central place for faculty to share curricula, 
assessment items, and program information. 

Lake County is in the process of developing an online ESL Resource Center 
for instructors. The Center will provide access to materials and a way for 
faculty to post questions and comments. Although Yakima does not have a 
departmental website, discussion is underway about establishing one where 
ESL instructors can post instructional questions and comments. 

The role of resource centers. These departmental resource centers and websites play 
an important ongoing role in support for instructors and self- generated professional 
development . The ability to learn from colleagues and to ask questions of a group of 
experienced instructors creates an ongoing “just in time” professional development resource. 
Resource centers and websites are also a means of bringing together faculty with common 
interests and can serve as vital communication links (both actual and virtual) among 
instructors and administrators. 

However, both the resource centers and the websites require the dedicated time of a center 
director, a program support specialist, and/or a webmaster. While federal or state funding for 
professional development can be used for these purposes at some colleges, these funds are 
limited. Deciding to use them to support resource centers and websites involves a trade-off 
with competing needs . But, given the efficiency of resource centers and related websites in 
providing professional development, colleges may find this trade-off worth making. 



Lessons for Other Programs 

Faculty qualifications. Highly qualified faculty members are essential to the success 
of ESL programs in terms of learning gains, retention, transitions and many other 
measures. Building a high quality faculty begins with hiring well prepared and, where 
possible, experienced adult ESL teachers. In the programs examined by this study, the 
hiring qualifications for full-time instructors include a Master’s degree in TESOL or in 
applied linguistics, English and rhetoric, or a related field, with a specialization in 
TESOL. Part-time instructors have at least a Bachelor’s degree and coursework and/or 
substantial experience in teaching adult ESL. 

The programs examined report that these faculty qualifications exceed those that are 
usually required by adult ESL programs of which they are aware. However, these 
programs have shown that it is possible to establish high standards for hiring faculty and 
also to find teachers to meet those standards in large and small programs in all parts of 
the country. Other programs should recognize the importance of recruiting highly 
qualified faculty and consider setting their hiring standards accordingly. 
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Full-time faculty. Most of the programs examined, and most other adult education 
ESL programs, have not retained enough full-time faculty members to anchor their 
instructional offerings and carry out the numerous functions beyond classroom teaching 
that are essential to maintaining a high quality instructional system. The major reason for 
this lack of full-time faculty is that programs feel the need to keep costs down. One way 
they do this is to limit spending on their largest cost component, faculty salaries. 

CCSF has shown that colleges can afford to greatly increase the percentage of full-time 
faculty members in their ESL programs if they have the will to do so, and if existing 
faculty demand that they do so (through union representation or other means). CCSF 
uses its full-time instructors to increase the flexibility of its ESL program in managing 
staff assignments and to increase the stability and effectiveness of its offerings. Other 
colleges may wish to consider whether they would benefit in similar ways from 
increasing the number of full-time faculty. Relying on part-time instructors who may need 
to teach at several institutions, and who have limited time to devote to any one program, 
may be a good short-term financial decision, but an inadequate long-term strategy. 

Part-time faculty. Programs should examine their policies for reimbursing part-time 
faculty. Adult education ESL programs could not function without part-time teachers. 
Although some of these teachers prefer a part-time position, many rely on part-time 
teaching for their livelihoods. Part-time teachers are often remarkably effective and 
dedicated professionals, but they simply cannot participate fully in creating or 
improving curricula, student advising, professional development, or other activities 
ancillary to classroom instruction without more financial support from the institutions 
that employ them. 

Despite the importance of part-time faculty members, the rate at which colleges and 
other adult education providers pay these essential staff members is clearly inadequate. 
Most of the programs examined by this study have found ways to provide part-time 
faculty with at least some benefits, and some programs have narrowed the differential 
between their wages and those of full-time faculty. In the interests of fairness, to 
maintain the stability and quality of their part-time teaching staffs, other programs should 
do the same. 

At a minimum, programs should find ways to reward able and experienced part-time 
instructors by providing them with stipends for their work in curriculum development and 
assessment, as well as for their participation in professional development activities. 

When full-time openings occur, the experience and expertise of the best part-time 
instructors should be a strong factor in hiring. Financial support and recognition of their 
contributions in future hiring decisions can be positive factors in gaining the loyalty of 
part-time faculty and improving both their effectiveness in the classroom and their other 
contributions to programs. 

Professional development. Although a robust professional development program 
for ESL faculty may entail some expense, it is an essential component of any effective 
instructional system. The colleges examined by this study provide a rich menu of options 
for how professional development of college ESL faculty members might be structured 
and supported. Other programs should carefully examine which of these options best 
meet their needs. One option they should not consider is shortchanging professional 
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development, because in so doing they will also be shortchanging their programs 
and students. 

Some of the strategies for professional development reviewed above focus on orienting 
new faculty. Others provide training to help teachers learn how to use new curriculum 
or materials, or how to develop their own materials following standard curricular 
frameworks. Still others enable more experienced teachers to study and reflect on 
their own classes as well as try out new strategies with the support of colleagues in 
a learning community. The colleges participating in this study also provide resource 
centers, departmental websites, support personnel, and networks of expert teachers 
who can answer questions or help faculty with their work. 

The five colleges demonstrate that it is possible to provide an extensive range of 
professional development activities for both novice and experienced faculty, sometimes 
with creative use of available grants. Seminole has found that its Program and Resource 
Specialists play such an important role in orienting, training, and supporting faculty that 
the College has absorbed the cost of one Specialist and continues to use grant funding 
for the other two. CCSF has invested an enormous amount of time in the development of 
its departmental website and uses part of its federal program improvement funding to 
support a webmaster to maintain and update the site. 

Not all professional development is costly, at least in financial terms. Bunker Hill has 
become a testing site for innovative computer-based reading and writing programs and 
has found that using a common assessment instrument not only provides articulation 
among its three ESL programs, but also brings faculty together for training and 
recalibration workshops. Lake County has discovered that it can recruit and train its own 
faculty by providing a range of courses in a TESOL Certificate Program that is principally 
funded by tuition from K-12 teachers who seek an ESL endorsement. 

However, some seemingly inexpensive professional development may have costs. 
Yakima depends on the expertise of its senior faculty members for peer mentoring. 
Although this way of orienting new faculty to the College’s learner-generated approach 
to instruction appears to entail little cost, it in fact absorbs a considerable amount of the 
time from the full-time instructors and experienced part-time instructors who provide the 
mentoring. Even the seemingly inexpensive Reflective Teaching Project at CCSF has 
associated costs in program coordination and facilitator training. 

Despite cost considerations, all of the colleges examined have demonstrated that they 
place a high value on professional development and that robust programs to provide this 
essential program component can be created if there is the will to do so. 
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Lessons for Policy 

Three major lessons for policy emerge from this review of measures to improve 
teacher quality: 

First, because one of the major barriers to improving the quality of non-credit 
community college ESL programs is that most employ too few full-time teachers, 
federal and state funds should be made available to expand the number of full time 
positions. This would require not only increasing total national funding for adult 
education ESL, but also adoption of state and institutional policies to encourage hiring 
more full-time staff members. Due to current demographic trends and long waiting lists 
for many adult ESL programs across the country, more instructors, and in particular 
more full-time instructors who can anchor programs, will be needed. To maintain and 
increase the quality of ESL instruction, programs must be provided with the resources 
to hire more full-time faculty as well as to offer more classes. Alternatively, programs 
must receive enough funding to retain program resource specialists who can help 
improve the productivity of existing faculty members. 

Second, professional development activities and resource centers must be expanded. 
Presently, most WIA program improvement funds are allocated by states and 
programs for teacher training. But these funds are woefully inadequate to support the 
level of professional development adult education ESL programs need, let alone to 
support resource centers and websites that create and maintain high quality faculties. 
WIA funding and investments in professional development by individual states and 
institutions must be greatly increased to provide the level of professional development 
that both part-time and full-time teachers need to provide high quality instruction. 

Third, there is presently no national source of information about certification, 
endorsement, or other standards for adult ESL instructors. The national TESOL 
organization is in the process of finalizing teacher standards for adult ESL. CAAL 
could find no organization that has systematically documented or analyzed the efforts 
being undertaken by educational authorities in the various states to create certification 
criteria or performance standards for teachers in this field. 

The U.S. Department of Education should collect information about state 
requirements and make this information available in a user-friendly way as it did 
with content standards through the Adult Education Content Standards Warehouse 
(http://www.adultedcontentstandards.org). State standards should be evaluated to 
determine how, and how well, they measure the abilities of ESL teachers. For the 
present, the course requirements of graduate TESOL teacher education programs 
are still the best measure of the initial quality of adult ESL teachers. 
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PART V: ENGINEERING INNOVATION 



The colleges in this study as well as other community colleges reviewed have done a great 
deal to improve non-credit ESL service. Collectively, they have developed a large menu of 
innovative approaches to most of the major issues in this field. But none of them believe they 
have accomplished enough. The average learning gains, retention, and other measures of 
success of most of their students generally exceed national or state averages. But they are still 
far too low, as evidenced by the fact that some of their innovative practices show that these 
rates can be greatly increased, at least for some students. 

In part, this gap between potential and reality in non-credit ESL exists because many of the 
more successful innovations found at colleges operate on a small scale - they serve very few 
students. For example, although 80 percent of Seminole’s students are served by high 
intensity programs, this type of instruction is available to only a small percentage of students 
at the other colleges studied. 

Moreover, progress in improving non-credit service has been uneven among colleges. 
Although all of the colleges reviewed have found new ways to attack at least some of the 
major problems this field faces, few have attacked all of the problems, or made use of all of 
the tools this study has shown are available to them. For example, Yakima’s well- articulated 
ESL/ ABE program has not yet been paired with supported vocational programs that might be 
of special value to its students with limited educational backgrounds. 

In short, although much has been achieved, much remains to be done in terms of expanding 
the scope and scale of innovation in non-credit ESL . This conclusion is frustrating, 
considering that, collectively, colleges have generated so many promising approaches. 

A major reason that progress in improving non-credit service has been limited is that colleges 
have not adopted a systematic approach to engineering and sustaining innovation in this field . 
Most of the promising practices discussed in prior sections are the legacies of ad hoc 
initiatives taken by individual faculty members or committees. Others have been developed 
in response to the availability of grants or contracts. In both cases, these initiatives have 
addressed specific problems within particular institutional settings. Colleges have rarely 
taken a holistic approach to upgrading non-credit ESL. That is, they have rarely engaged in 
strategic planning that would establish priorities and plans for service improvement. In fact, 
an over-dependence on grant support can lead to a situation where outside agencies 
determine their priorities. As a result, both at the level of individual colleges, and from a 
nationwide perspective, progress has been fragmentary - it has been more evolutionary 
than planned. 

In addition, progress in adopting, expanding, and refining innovation has been handicapped 
by a shortage of essential information. At the institutional level, there is a serious shortage of 
data and analysis that would allow colleges or others to determine exactly how successful 
their innovative practices are, what aspects of them are most essential, how to refine them, 
and whether to expand them. 
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Moreover, most colleges know very little about innovations adopted elsewhere. There is 
no effective mechanism for peer learning in non-credit ESL . At best, college faculty and 
administrators learn what their counterparts are doing to improve service through contacts 
at professional meetings, articles in professional journals, or occasional reports. Thus, 
although many colleges are attempting some version of the same approaches to program 
improvement (such as high intensity or supported vocational instruction), there is no good 
way for them to learn the features of efforts elsewhere that might help them improve their 
programs. Nor is there any good way for them to learn about less common approaches, such 
as Yakima’s learner-centered curriculum, in enough detail to understand whether or how 
those approaches might benefit them. Individually, all of the colleges examined by this study 
are experimental laboratories for improving non-credit service, but collaborative learning too 
rarely occurs among them. 

This is not an indictment of colleges or their faculty . In fact, it is a tribute to the professional 
dedication of both to program improvement at their institutions. The progress they have made 
is all the more impressive because the colleges (and most other educational institutions) have 
not developed the mechanisms required to support systematic improvement in program 
design. Although the federal govermnent, the states, and many institutions make available 
“program improvement” funds, these are usually exhausted quickly by the demands of on- 
going program management - such as faculty training and reporting requirements. For the 
most part, the standard academic model relies on the professionalism of faculty and 
administrators to bring about evolutionary progress. The result is some outstanding 
initiatives, but fragmentary progress overall. 

To consolidate the gains that have been made in non-credit ESL, and to move forward in 
providing better service to more students, a different approach to program improvement will 
be required. At the institutional level, colleges will have to adapt their institutions to engineer 
innovation. In essence, this means that they must adopt systems of continuous program 
im provement, rather than episodic change . At a minimum, this will require: 

• A commitment to strategic planning 

• Managerial responsibilities and resources to support that commitment 

• Improved evaluation research 

• Supportive budgeting systems 

At the state and national levels, there must be investment in an information infrastructure that 
will support program improvement in non-credit ESL . At a minimum, this will require: 

• An effective system of peer learning 

• Improved reporting requirements 

• Research on high priority issues 

Finally, at the state and national level, there must be a substantial increase in total funding for 
adult education ESL and a re-examination of where this service is positioned within state and 
national policy structures. 
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Each of these components will be considered separately below. 



1. WHAT COLLEGES CAN DO 
(a) Strategic Planning 

With the exception of CCSF, none of the colleges examined in this study have a systematic 
strategic planning process for non-credit ESL. That is, they have no process for defining their 
goals for this service, assessing their strengths and weaknesses, establishing plans and 
priorities, implementing those priorities, monitoring progress, and revising both goals and 
plans based on experience. Insofar as they have goals, these tend to be expressed in global 
terms such as “providing high quality service in response to community needs.” Insofar as 
they have plans, these are usually to expand or adapt particular practices. For example, Lake 
County plans to add another level to its transition program, and Yakima plans to develop 
more workforce-oriented programs. These and other future plans are all to the good. But they 
are usually limited to incremental improvements in existing practices advocated by forward 
thinking faculty or administrators. That is, there is no way to detennine whether they are the 
highest priority investments required for program improvement, or whether other 
investments are needed as well. 

Comprehensive, continuous strategic planning is not an alien notion in the community 
college world . Most colleges engage in this type of planning at the institutional level. But it is 
less common at the program level. Through their budgetary and curricular review and other 
management systems, colleges respond to proposals generated from their programs, but they 
rarely invest in generating them. Because ESL students constitute such a large portion of the 
enrollment at colleges in communities with large immigrant populations, this program has a 
special claim on investment in generating innovation. 

In fact, the experiences of the five colleges studied indicate that strategic planning for ESL 
can be extremely fruitful . Most of them have at some point engaged in episodic strategic 
planning exercises. For example, the creation of Bunker Hill’s BSL program resulted from a 
comprehensive review of that College’s credit ESL program that led to both a restructuring 
of the program and development of an articulated non-credit sequence (along with a way to 
finance it) that had not previously existed. 

For the past three years, Lake County has engaged in a series of Academic Quality 
Improvement Projects (AQIP) to meet its accreditation requirements. One of these was a 
College-wide planning process to increase the number of English language learners taking 
credit classes. Among the recommendations relevant to non-credit ESL were: development of 
stronger marketing and counseling efforts, increasing the number of full-time faculty, 
stronger curricular alignments, expansion of the non-credit transition program, and better 
tracking systems. It remains to be seen whether or how these recommendations are 
implemented, but in general terms at least, they demonstrate the type of comprehensive 
agenda for improvement that strategic planning can generate. 
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But these and other strategic planning exercises in the ESL field have been episodic, and 
of necessity limited in their scope . Importantly, none of them focused initially or primarily 
on non-credit ESL - the program in which most language minority students are enrolled. 
Progress will come slowly if it relies on strategic thinking only once or twice each decade. 

To accelerate progress, strategic planning must become an on-going process that is 
institutionalized within ESL programs. 

CCSF is the only college examined that has implemented a non-episodic strategic planning 
process for ESL. Every seven years, all CCSF departments (including ESL) must review 
their programs and assess the achievement of goals and objectives since the last review. 
Departments must then set goals and objectives for the next seven years. Some of these 
objectives may be fairly specific (such as creating new listening tests for non-credit 
promotion). In subsequent years, departments are expected to work toward achieving their 
goals and objectives, and they cite progress toward these planning outcomes in their annual 
budget requests. After seven years, departments are evaluated on how well they have met 
their goals and objectives. However, there are rarely serious consequences if they fail to do 
so, in part because funds may not be available to help them achieve their planning targets. 

The effectiveness of this process depends in large part on the diligence of departmental 
administrators in managing their plans, and this appears to diminish over time. This may 
indicate that seven years is too long a period for strategic planning. The College’s 2006 
accreditation report observes that, “...the process for integrating the strategic planning 
initiatives into the annual plans and the progress made each year on the annual plans should 
be more thoroughly integrated into the... planning and budgeting process.” 34 Ideally, strategic 
planning should be an annual, on-going process. 

The major issues that strategic planning should address are easy to identify, but it is not clear 
whether CCSF or any other college address most of them in a systematic way. They are the 
issues of how to improve learning gains, retention, and transitions, and how to adopt the 
staffing structures, curricula, professional tools (such as assessment systems and technology 
support), and administrative procedures that will make this possible. 

There is no “one size fits all” answer to these questions. This is especially true because they 
often involve trade-offs. Should colleges be trying to serve as many students as possible, or 
should they emphasize quality of service? What should be their relative emphasis on life 
skills instruction as opposed to transition programs? What resources must be devoted to 
reducing attrition among low-level learners? How can programs diversify their offerings to 
recognize differentials in core ESL competencies as well as prior educational levels of 
students? These are familiar questions to everyone involved in non-credit programs, and 
reasonable people can differ about their answers. But it is hard to see how better answers can 
be found unless there is some process for asking and answering them on a continuing basis. 

Strategic planning for ESL or any other college service can take many forms. It is beyond the 
scope of this study to establish what the procedures should be. Nevertheless, a commitment 
to an on-going strategic planning process of some kind is the first step colleges must take 
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to engineer innovation . Without that commitment, progress in program improvement will 
be episodic and uneven, and there will be no system for establishing priorities. Equally 
important, a strategic planning process can and should provide a focal point for the other 
measures required to stimulate innovation at the program level, as they do at the institutional 
level in most colleges. 

(b) Managerial Responsibilities & Resources 

Point of responsibility. A major reason that few colleges have developed systematic 
strategic planning systems for non-credit ESL is that no one has the responsibility, authority, 
or resources to implement them. This responsibility may be implicit in the job descriptions of 
senior faculty and administrators, but these people have many other commitments. By 
default, planning is usually carried out by faculty members, administrators, and committees 
on an ad hoc basis. 

One reason colleges have not established clear points of responsibility for planning ESL 
service could be that they are reluctant to invest in overhead staff . A major goal of 
community colleges is to expand access to education by keeping their tuition and fees as low 
as possible, and they accomplish this by keeping their staffing costs down. Compared to four- 
year institutions, a far higher percentage of their costs are for instructional rather than 
administrative or managerial staff. This can have adverse consequences on program quality, 
because it may prevent investment in staff that focus on program improvement. Most 
colleges are prepared to review their decisions about staffing allocations as required. Because 
of the large role that ESL plays in the life of many colleges, this is a field in which they 
should consider additional overhead support. 

Fragmented systems . Another reason there is no clear responsibility for ESL program 
planning is that it is hard to determine where that responsibility should be placed . At the 
very least, strategic planning for the types of program improvement discussed in this report 
requires responsibility and authority to consider changes in non-credit and credit ESL 
services, and in ABE/ASE. This is important, because many ESL students need to improve 
their educational levels as well as their English language ability, and ABE/ASE programs are 
the least expensive way for them to do so. (The alternative at most college is developmental 
education courses, which charge tuition.) However, none of the five colleges examined have 
placed all three of these services under a single managerial authority. 

At Lake County, non-credit ESL and ABE/ASE are managed by the ABE, GED, and ESL 
Division, but credit ESL is managed by the Department of Languages, Humanities, and Fine 
Arts. At Seminole, both credit and non-credit ESL are managed by the English Languages 
Studies Department, but ABE/ASE is a separate program, although both report to the Dean of 
Adult Education. At CCSF, both credit and non-credit ESL are unified in an academic 
department, but this department does not have responsibility for ABE/ASE, nor do the two 
departments report to the same dean (perhaps a function of the size of the ESL program). 
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At Bunker Hill, credit ESL is a separate department reporting to a dean, but one of the non- 
credit programs (BSL) is managed by the Office of Community Education, and the other 
(ESOL) is managed together with ABE/ASE by a program director, who reports to the Dean 
of Academic Support and College Pathways Programs. Yakima has no credit ESL program, 
but both its non-credit ESL and ABE/ASE programs are managed by the Director of Basic 
Skills who reports to the Dean of Workforce Development. 

Considering this dispersal of authority, who should be responsible for planning the future of 
non-credit ESL at any of these colleges? The problem is especially perplexing because even 
at those colleges where non-credit ESL and ABE/ASE are under the same management, they 
are usually regarded as separate services. Among other things, this means that even the full- 
time faculty in each program area appear to have limited interaction and knowledge of each 
other’s programs. This even appears to be the case at Yakima, where the high-intensity 
transition program is based on articulation between ESL and ABE. In creating this program, 
it took years of effort to build understanding and trust between the ESL and ABE faculty, and 
the work proceeded one course at a time. Today, there is a high level of collaboration and 
cross training within the transition program, but far less understanding by ESL faculty of 
ABE/ASE services that extend beyond it. 

In practice, most innovation in non-credit ESL has originated with the faculty and 
administrators responsible for it. But the dispersal of authority for relevant services means 
that they must often go through a lengthy process of enlisting the collaboration and support 
of other programs that may have other priorities. 

Administrative potential . The greatest potential for systematic strategic planning appears to 
be at colleges where at least credit and non-credit ESL are under the same management , and 
where they are organized as a department headed by a person with high enough managerial 
rank to exercise a wide range of authority within the department, and to operate on a peer 
basis with other senior administrators for planning and budgetary matters outside it. This 
condition is most fully realized at CCSF where all of ESL is administered by the chairperson 
of an academic department, and at Seminole where it is exercised by a departmental director 
reporting a dean. 

Lines of managerial authority may complicate the process of ESL planning, but rationalizing 
those lines is not sufficient to advance the planning process. The tasks of departmental chairs 
and directors are primarily administrative. These personnel may be able to initiate planning 
processes but have far too many other responsibilities to perform all, or even most, of the 
tasks these programs require. Inevitably, this will require the dedicated time of support staff 
and the active involvement of faculty, both within and outside adult education divisions . 

At least two of the colleges examined in this study provide some clues about how systems 
planning might be structured. At Seminole, the program support staff described in Part IV 
both enhance the instructional process and help the Director of the English Studies 
Department plan for innovation. One of these positions in particular, that of EL/CE Support 
Specialist, was originally developed with grant funding from the federal EL/Civics Program 
to assist in the development of Seminole’s TIES program. The person who fills this position 
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has continued to play a key role in initiating or facilitating other innovative practices. Over 
time, the College has recognized the value of this function, and it is increasingly supported 
by the College’s core budget. 

Bunker Hill’s ESOL program has evolved similar positions starting from the opposite 
direction. Most of its full-time staff consists of Program Specialists supported by its 
core budget. These Specialists combine the functions of teaching, advising, and technical/ 
administrative support in different ways. But the responsibilities and expertise of many 
of them bridge the ESL/ABE divide. And they both generate and facilitate program 
improvement initiatives. 

Both of these colleges have found some way to support the staff at some level to enable them 
to focus on program planning for non-credit ESL and related services. Although these staff 
lack fully developed strategic planning capabilities, this is at least a start. All colleges should 
recognize that systematic planning in this field is important enough to hire the necessary staff 
for this function rather than adding the responsibility to already-overburdened staff. As part 
of their management plans, they should make a fonnal commitment to support this function 
with core budget resources . 

Faculty resources. Effective strategic planning for non-credit ESL cannot be carried out 
by specialists and administrators alone, nor should it be. At virtually all of the colleges 
examined in this study, faculty members have taken the lead in identifying issues and 
developing innovative programs to address them. Many full-time, tenured faculty 
members have the motivation, insight, and ability to perform this function. They are a 
valuable resource that should be fully utilized. To perform planning and development 
functions, however, they need released time from their teaching loads, and sometimes 
research grants. 

As Part IV indicates, virtually all colleges provide full-time faculty with professional 
development resources, such as funds to attend meetings and special conferences. This is 
valuable, but it will take a larger commitment to fully involve faculty in the developmental 
process. Colleges and departments differ in their generosity toward faculty members in this 
regard, and their ability to be generous depends on their finances and the teaching loads 
faculty members must carry. Because the possibilities differ among colleges, it is difficult to 
establish a general rule for how generous colleges should be. However, they will be short- 
sighted if they do not build into their staffing budgets both regular sabbaticals for credit 
faculty and ample opportunities for them to bid for release time and research stipends. That 
is, wherever possible, full-time faculty should not be scheduled to teach full time, all year, 
every year. 

Moreover, it is important to involve part-time faculty in planning processes as fully as 
possible. Many part-time faculty members are highly motivated professionals, and some have 
expertise within and outside the ESL field that full-time faculty members lack. As indicated, 
there are too few opportunities at most colleges for part-time faculty to receive release time 
or other forms of compensation that would allow them to apply their skills to planning for 
program improvement. 
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In sum, just as engineering for innovation requires strategic planning as a focal point in 
terms of process, it requires a focal point in terms of personnel . Someone must have the 
responsibility and authority to make program improvement systems work. The fact that 
ESL and related services are not under the authority of a single program or manager 
at most of the colleges studied underscores the importance of establishing a point person 
who can draw administrators and faculty together in a holistic planning process. At the very 
least, engineering for innovation requires a commitment by colleges to establish a position 
from which someone can perform this function. 

(c) Outcomes Research 

It is hard to see how colleges can provide high quality ESL service unless they know how 
effective their programs and new initiatives are. Probably the largest single barrier to 
innovation and planning discovered by this study is how little the five colleges (and other 
colleges as well) know about program performance, how little use they make of the 
information they have, and how easy it would be to improve this situation . 

Most ESL managers and teachers have a general impression about the effectiveness of their 
programs, and this impression is usually favorable. But they have very little data to support 
that impression. For the most part, the only data to which they have access is generated for 
routine administrative purposes. As a result, they know how many students are enrolled in 
their non-credit and credit ESL programs - as well as in other special programs - on a 
semester and annual basis, although sometimes the annual headcounts they receive are 
duplicated, sometimes unduplicated. They usually know the numbers of students enrolled in 
each level of credit and non-credit ESL. They know the number of faculty and classes, and 
the approximate size of classes. They have some idea of attendance and retention rates, based 
largely on attendance data gathered to calculate teaching loads, plan class sizes, and estimate 
enrollment for budgetary purposes. Where assessment is required - for placement, reporting, 
or passing various gateways to advancement - they know the numbers of students assessed 
and their scores, although this data is usually not aggregated in reports that would indicate 
rates or trends in enrollment, promotion, or transitions. 

Administrators, at least, have access to their colleges’ NRS reports on learning gains and 
retention, but they usually do not find these very valuable, for a number of reasons . Among 
them: 

• The NRS levels often do not correspond to the instructional levels of their 
programs; 

• NRS data on retention and the number of levels completed are based on tests - 
often mandated by state authorities - that they do not believe adequately capture 
learning gains; 

• For logistical reasons, a percentage of students at many colleges are not retested, 
and hence not included in the reports; 
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• NRS reports do not distinguish different program components and may not 
contain data about students in classes not directly funded by federal grants. For 
example, students in special programs (such as the smaller transition and/or high 
intensity programs as well as in supported vocational programs) may be 
unreported or mixed with other students in these reports. 

Neither administrative nor NRS data contribute very much to program evaluation and 
improvement for several reasons: (1) the data is short-term rather than longitudinal, (2) 
important types of information are not collected, and (3) the data available is not used for 
planning purposes. 

Longitudinal data. Almost all of the information most college ESL programs receive about 
the characteristics and performance of their students (including NRS data) consists of reports 
that track students one semester, or one year at most. This is because these are the relevant 
periods of time for administrative purposes (such as budgeting and scheduling) and for most 
grant reporting. 

Data of such short duration is of limited use in assessing non-credit ESL programs. Three 
of the major goals of these programs are to increase learning gains, retention, and transitions. 
But it almost always takes ESL students many years to achieve significant learning gains, 
and it certainly takes most of them many years to make transitions to further education (the 
majority having both low educational levels and limited English proficiency). Moreover, 
because they are working adults, ESL students can rarely continue their education for very 
long without taking a break. They “stop out” and return to programs over multiple years. 
During their absence some may improve their English by experience in a country where 
English is the dominant language - whereas those who live in linguistically isolated 
communities may experience learning loss in their English abilities. 

As a result, semester-length or annual data reveals little about how fully programs attain their 
goals. It is undoubtedly important to know what the measured learning gains of students at 
various levels are for a particular year. But, by itself, this information only hints - which may 
be misleading - at what they gain from a particular program. Some students may progress 
quickly during the course of a year but never return to continue their progress. (As mentioned 
in Part II, CCSF has found that 41 percent of its students enroll for only one term.) Others 
may make slower progress but return in subsequent years to make gradual and substantial 
gains in learning. Likewise, some students may make progress in life skills programs, but 
never pass through the gateways to further education. 

To understand how effectively a program is achieving the goals of learning gains, retention, 
and transitions, it is necessary to know how individual students progress over multiple years . 
Not only is this essential as a general evaluation of non-credit programs, but also as an 
assessment of most innovative practices. For example, there is no way to know how effective 
multi-year high intensity programs are - such as the program at Seminole — unless the 
number of years students remain enrolled in them is known and what their net learning gains 
have been during that time. And there is no way to know how effective short-term high 
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intensity programs have been - such as Lake County’s - without knowing the subsequent 
educational performance of students after they leave these programs. 

Non-credit ESL programs rarely receive longitudinal data on the perfonnance of their 
students. In that respect, the previous sections of this report may seem misleading, because 
some of them cite longitudinal information. But it should be noted that the five study colleges 
conducted special analyses to generate longitudinal data for CAAL as part of their 
contribution to the project . Data of this sort is not reported on a regular basis - and the 
absence of such data makes it virtually impossible to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
that should be addressed. 

For example, from the longitudinal data obtained, it appears that students with very low 
levels of English proficiency make quite rapid short term gains, but only a small percentage 
enroll for many terms or in more than one level. This suggests that, for these students, most 
programs do a good job of teaching elementary life skills English. But they appear to be less 
successful in helping students acquire the higher levels of language proficiency and 
education they need to take advantage of the opportunities of American life. Where this is 
this case, it suggests that while programs are effective for these students in some respects, 
they should be focusing on the issue of retention. And in doing so, they may wish to search 
for models (such as Yakima’s high intensity program) that have generated both learning 
gains for students with very low skills and high rates of long-tenn persistence. 

Analysis of the problems of low-level learners in this example is impossible without 
longitudinal data. And without such data, it is impossible to determine that Yakima (or any 
other college) appears to have greater success in helping these students. Longitudinal data is 
particularly important for assessing any aspects of Yakima’s program, because many of that 
College’s ESL students can only attend classes seasonally. Hence, their net progress is under- 
represented in semester or annual data. 

To give another example, it takes virtually all students many years to make transitions from 
life skills programs to credit ESL, academic programs, or other areas of further education. It 
is impossible to know even how many students make transitions of various sorts, let alone to 
assess the various programs discussed to increase their numbers. Only longitudinal data can 
reveal which students on the other side of gateways were originally non-credit students, and 
what educational experiences preceded their transitions. 

In short, there are very few important questions about the effectiveness of non-credit ESL 
programs that can be answered very well without longitudinal data. Yet this type of data is 
rarely available to administrators or teachers - even though it would not be difficult to obtain . 
Most colleges collect and archive data on their non-credit students over multiple years. And 
if they do not archive the data, they can readily do so. Most also have institutional research 
(IR) offices that can create longitudinal reports on a significant number of student variables. 
Working with several of these departments, this study discovered that they did not find it a 
major challenge to generate longitudinal reports upon request. Unfortunately, they are rarely 
asked to do so. 
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ESL programs and colleges committed to improving non-credit ESL service must broaden 
their commitment by tasking IR offices with the responsibility of routinely generating 
longitudinal reports on learning gains, retention, and transitions, just as they routinely 
generate semester or annual reports. It is beyond the scope of this study to prescribe a 
template for reports of this type, but the task would be a worthy collaborative effort among 
colleges that wish to improve their planning processes. 

At the very least, reports should show on a multi-year basis how many terms students 
entering at various levels of non-credit ESL studied at the colleges and what their learning 
gains were over a period of years. And it should show which students made transitions, and 
reflect as well their prior and subsequent educational experiences and attainments. Moreover, 
reports should compare the performance of students enrolled in special programs (such as 
transition initiatives) with the goals of those initiatives and with the performance of students 
not enrolled in such programs. 

There has not been enough experience with this type of work to determine what the relevant 
period for longitudinal research should be. Among the analyses conducted for this study were 
reports from CCSF and Bunker Hill that tracked students for seven years. Although it 
appears that few non-credit students retained an attachment to the colleges for seven years, 
there is no way to be certain about this without also examining a longer time period. In 
addition, data covering more years may be desirable because many long-term variables (such 
as subsequent educational experience) could not be fully explored by the longitudinal data 
generated for the CAAL study. 

Data collection. It would be a substantial step forward if colleges were to use existing 
student records data to conduct longitudinal analyses on the effectiveness of non-credit 
programs. However, to gain the level of understanding required for many types of program 
improvement, data routinely gathered for administrative purposes is often not sufficient . 
Remarkably, age, country of origin, and native language are not necessarily recorded for 
non-credit students, although all of these variables have an effect on learning gains. 

Another common data collection problem is that prior educational levels of non-credit ESL 
students are often not recorded in college data systems. This variable appears to have a 
significant impact on the learning gains of non-credit students, and should affect both the 
curricula and classroom practices used to serve them. It also has a significant impact on their 
ability to make transitions where certain levels of academic skills and credentials are required 
for the next step. Few colleges record this data on a regular basis. Hence, few have the 
information needed to design efficiently the special pathways or sections suited to highly 
educated students, or to easily plan pathways for those with limited education. Both credit 
and non-credit ESL students must fill out admissions forms. At the very least, prior education 
should be a category on those forms, and this infonnation should be archived in student 
record databases. 

An even more serious data collection problem is that non-credit ESL programs rarely have a 
reliable record of their students’ ability in all four of the core ESL skills. This is largely due 
to limitations in the assessment measures colleges must use (as discussed in Part III). 
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Until standardized testing systems are developed that can provide colleges more of the 
information they need for program evaluation and strategic planning, colleges should at least 
make the best use of information they have. This consists primarily of non-standardized 
faculty evaluations of student ability. The validity of these assessments should not be 
trivialized, particularly in programs with highly trained staff. At the colleges studied, 
assessments of the students’ ability in different core skills may be recorded on individual 
student records or learning plans, but this information does not appear to be recorded in 
central data systems where it can be used to evaluate problems and opportunities to improve 
learning gains. This should not be hard to do. 

Still another category of data seldom gathered at the colleges studied is student success 
outside of ESL programs. In some cases, this is an elementary matter of data matching. For 
example, few of the programs examined could readily generate data on how many of their 
less educated students enrolled in ABE/ASE programs, and how many actually received high 
school equivalency certificates. This data should be gathered and merged with other student 
records. Likewise, most programs found it difficult to track the success of former non-credit 
students in academic or vocational programs (although CCSF was remarkably successful in 
doing so), because credit program records can be difficult to merge with non-credit records in 
college data systems. Colleges should ask their IR departments to seek analytical shortcuts to 
this problem. Failing that, a simple expedient is to include a category asking students whether 
they were enrolled in adult education programs and what those enrollments were on credit 
program application forms. 

College record systems also rarely include data about the life circumstances of their ESL 
students - e.g., marital status, children, income level, and occupation. Such data is 
sometimes gathered, and has high relevance for special programs, such as those serving 
welfare recipients. But life circumstances may have a significant impact on learning gains in 
all aspects of ESL instruction. And, in some cases, information about the problems posed by 
life circumstances may suggest the need for special initiatives - such as stronger partnerships 
with organizations that serve immigrants and public welfare or job training programs. 

In some states (including Florida), statewide systems have been established that can 
determine the increase in income of students who complete various programs, through use of 
Unemployment Insurance data. Although the link between cause and effect may be uncertain 
when using this data to assess educational programs, colleges should consider whether it can 
be helpful for strategic planning purposes. 

Of course, no college can know as much as it should about all of its students, let alone make 
use of all the data that might be available. However, colleges with a commitment to 
improving their non-credit ESL programs should make use of longitudinal reports using 
existing administrative data, and they should also consider what additional data is most 
needed to evaluate their work. 

Data for planning. The simple availability of more robust data is not by itself sufficient. 

That data must be used in the context of on-going program evaluation and strategic planning. 
Conversely, a commitment to strategic planning and on-going program improvement requires 
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a commitment to using program effectiveness data to assess problems, opportunities, and 
solutions . Unless faculty and administrators ask and answer the question, “What difference 
does it make?” about both their mainstream non-credit programs and innovative practices, 
they are at best making educated guesses about the directions their work should take. 

Making greater use of outcomes research may require a change in thinking by some 
programs. This study observed that many ESL administrators and faculty members are more 
comfortable developing concepts and content for new initiatives than in assessing outcomes 
or using program data in other ways. One of the tasks for anyone leading a planning system, 
therefore, is to establish the importance of all aspects of the planning process and to 
coordinate the strengths of faculty with those of other staff members who can support them, 
such as IR offices. 

The state of Oregon has concluded that adult education programs need encouragement and 
support in adopting data-driven planning processes. Oregon adult education authorities 
conduct regular college-wide program reviews that require application of outcomes data. 

They also work with program directors to identify topics of statewide significance that 
require evaluation research and they coordinate the efforts of individual colleges to conduct 
this research and act on the findings . 35 Other states and senior college personnel may find this 
type of leadership helpful in bringing outcomes research into the mainstream of their adult 
education systems. 

(d) Budgeting Systems 

This study did not examine college budgeting systems in detail. But it revealed enough 
about them to suggest that they can be barriers to both strategic planning and innovation in 
non-credit ESL. Because these systems differ somewhat among colleges, the following is a 
somewhat generalized explanation of how this can occur. 

Non-credit ESL is considered a “core” program at all five of the colleges examined in this 
study. This means that the colleges have a continuing commitment to provide it, and to at 
least provide the salaries of full-time faculty each year. 

But most college budgeting systems have several features that make it hard to fulfill this 
commitment by engineering for innovation. First, funding levels for programs depend 
primarily on the number of students they serve and/or the number of instructional hours they 
provide. Thus, there is a strong incentive for programs to maintain prior year enrollments and 
instructional time. The level of funding for instruction created in this way in effect 
establishes a baseline for each program. Beyond this baseline, programs can request 
incremental funding from discretionary college resources. 

This system of budgeting is not very conducive to strategic planning and innovation in 
non-credit ESL, both of which need additional funds on a continuing basis. To the extent that 
college budgeting systems annually evaluate requests for support beyond core instructional 
costs, support for planning and new initiatives is likely to be episodic. In the words of one 



35 For a description of the Oregon planning process, see Walker and Strawn, op. cit. 
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program manager, “In reality, 92 percent of the College’s income goes to pay personnel 
costs. The ESL department has generally been able to replace retired full-time teachers, and it 
has occasionally gotten approval to create new full-time positions, but there have been few 
opportunities to adjust budgets or explore innovation in recent years.” 36 

Programs can to some extent find ways to work around these budgetary restrictions. In some 
cases, such as Bunker Hill’s transitions program or CCSF’s VIP program, they obtain special 
grant or contract funding. In others, such as Lake County’s transitions program, they classify 
what is essentially a single course as several combined courses. These and other strategies 
can work, but they inevitably entail a patchwork pattern of change. Importantly, they do not 
support strategic planning or the research needed to carry it out on a continuing basis. 

To engineer for innovation, colleges must reach beyond their standard budgeting systems to 
provide more funding for the functions needed to create program improvement every year . At 
the very least, funding for ESL program improvement staff and for longitudinal research 
should be built into the core program costs colleges are committed to supporting. In addition, 
colleges should develop criteria other than enrollment levels to reward improved program 
performance. They should reward improvements in learning gains, retention, transitions, and 
strategic planning benchmarks achieved. Ideally, they should require annual strategic plans 
with measurable goals for program improvements and cost estimates for the measures 
required. These plans, rather than episodic requests for improvement projects or enrollment 
figures, could serve as the primary basis for budget negotiations, and programs should be 
rewarded for achieving strategic planning benchmarks. 

In fact, some version of this type of budgeting has occurred at most of these colleges, but it 
has not occurred in a very systematic way. CCSF’s seven-year strategic planning system, 
described above, contains many elements of this model. In addition, both Seminole and 
Yakima’s ESL administrators have convinced college authorities to incorporate funds for 
high intensity programs into their core budgets. To engineer innovation more effectively, 
the evolutionary process of budgeting for innovation should become systematic at these 
and other colleges. 

2. WHAT OTHERS CAN DO 

Individual colleges can do a great deal to accelerate the pace of program improvement in 
non-credit ESL, but there are also important components of engineering for innovation that 
no single college can undertake. Colleges require various kinds of support that only 
government or other funders can provide. Most importantly, they need help in looking 
beyond their institutions to gain a better understanding of what initiatives they should 
undertake and to gauge their progress. Among the support systems they need are improved 
peer learning systems, improved reporting requirements, and systematic national research on 
approaches to better service, each of which is considered in turn below. 



36 See CCSF college profile, forthcoming. 
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(a) Peer Learning 



One of the easiest and most direct means of engineering innovation in non-credit ESL (or any 
other endeavor) is to provide information to people working in the field about new problem 
solving approaches they might try. As the previous sections of this report show, there is a 
great deal of innovation in providing ESL service at the colleges at the heart of this study, 
and a cursory examination of other colleges indicates that this is the case elsewhere. Yet 
there is virtually no way for ESL faculty and administrators to learn how their peers are 
attempting to address the problems of providing non-credit service, or whether the 
experiences of others can benefit them. To a remarkable extent, each college program works 
in isolation. Given the abundance of ideas and new approaches available, this should not be 
the case. 

The lack of a peer learning system was one of this study’s first findings; it emerged even 
before the research phase began. More than 150 leading experts in ESL, community colleges, 
adult education, and related fields were asked to nominate colleges to participate in the study. 
They were invited to suggest as many as five colleges with outstanding non-credit ESL 
programs. A large number of experts responded. But few of them identified more than one 
college. Moreover, when asked to describe characteristics of the programs they had 
suggested, few of them could provide much infonnation about colleges other than those with 
which they were presently affiliated, or had been affiliated in the recent past. 

Furthermore, once the colleges in this study had been selected, it became apparent that few 
ESL faculty or administrators in these colleges knew very much about the programs and 
practices of the other colleges, or of any other college very far from their service areas. Often 
they have little knowledge of other ESL programs in their state, or even their city. This is 
true despite the fact that ESL managers and senior staff regularly attend state and national 
professional meetings, such as the annual TESOL Conference. 

The five colleges that took part in this study incurred substantial costs and experienced 
substantial inconvenience to make their contributions, and they were aware that this would be 
the case from the outset. The only reimbursement they received was payment of a nominal 
amount to an on-site researcher (a faculty member or administrator at four of the five 
colleges) to gather and report information and attend two group meetings. The costs incurred 
by the colleges in assisting these researchers and the national research team, and the value of 
the researchers’ time, far exceeded any compensation CAAL could pay. 

So, why did they want to participate? All of them said that a major reason was to learn more 
about what other colleges are doing to improve their non-credit ESL programs. 

These experiences illustrate that there is virtually no effective way for non-credit ESL faculty 
or managers to learn about innovative strategies for program improvement from their peers 
in other programs . They recognize this -- and the willingness of the five colleges examined 
(as well as others) to participate in this study shows that they will go to great lengths to share 
their experiences, and to learn. In an off-handed way, one of the CAAL college-based 
researchers said, “The major reason I wanted to participate was so that I could steal other 
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people’s ideas.” As this report indicates, there is a great deal that colleges might learn from 
each other. Many of them are trying to solve essentially the same problems by similar means, 
and many have also adopted approaches that are rarely employed. 

This report is a first step toward assisting them with peer learning . But no single document or 
project can be adequate for that purpose. Because of resource limitations, the CAAL study 
could examine only five colleges in depth. Yet many more colleges, including several with 
national reputations for excellence, expressed an interest in participating in the study. There 
is no reason to doubt that far more colleges are willing and able to participate in a peer 
learning system, and that virtually all colleges that provide ESL service would benefit from 
doing so. There is also no reason to doubt that adult education ESL programs managed by 
school systems, CBOs, and other providers face problems similar to those of colleges and 
have new ideas of their own to contribute - although this study did not examine non- 
collegiate providers. 

The point is that there needs to be a national system for peer learning about innovative 
practices in program design among non-credit ESL programs . Creating such a system is 
one of the easiest and most cost-effective ways to improve service. The system might 
be as simple as a clearinghouse of innovative practices, or it might extend to national, 
regional, or state workshops and collaborative research projects on better approaches to 
improving service. 

Whatever form it takes, a peer learning system should focus on program design, not 
pedagogy . The professional organizations of the ESL field already devote a great deal of 
attention to disseminating information about the practice of teaching, and this is of great 
value. In addition, the U.S. Department of Education provides funding for the Center for 
Adult English Language Acquisition (CAELA) at the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL). 
Although CAELA has a broad mandate, in practice its primary function is to provide and 
support professional development for adult ESL teachers. Among the means it uses to 
accomplish this, according to CAELA’ s website, are: 

• Working with states to build capacity to improve the skills of teachers and 
administrators in adult ESL programs, 

• Producing easily accessible materials that synthesize research and apply it to 
practice, 

• Developing a Guide for Adult ESL Trainers for use in conducting professional 
development, 

• Providing technical assistance to adult ESL teachers, programs, and states, and 

• Developing an easy-to-use repository of resources (e.g., research studies, 
instructional curricula, information on language acquisition), accessible through 
the CAELA Web site. 

Important as the efforts of CAELA and other organizations may be, they do not meet the 
need for peer learning about how to structure and support programs so that teachers have the 
best possible opportunity to do their jobs. To accomplish this, a new peer learning system 
will have to be created. And, for that system to be effective, it should be more selective in the 
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information it provides than most education clearinghouses or databases have been. In 
particular, it should ensure that its information is thorough, pertinent, supported by data about 
its effectiveness, and focused on approaches that have the greatest likelihood of benefiting 
many programs. Moreover, an effective peer learning system should be more than a 
repository of infonnation. It should create opportunities for program managers and other ESL 
leaders to exchange in-depth information on innovative practices on a face-to-face basis and 
by the use of infonnation technology, such as listservs, websites, and e-mail. 

Creating a system of peer learning would require a modest, multi-year investment from some 
national funding source . The source might be a government agency, such as the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education or the National Institute for Literacy, or it might be one or 
more private funders. The system might be designed and managed by one of the existing 
leadership organizations in the ESL field, such as the Center for Applied Linguistics or 
TESOL. At the national level, creating a peer learning system for innovative practices is 
clearly one of the highest priority, most cost-effective ways to engineer innovation in the 
ESL field. 

(b) Reporting Requirements 

The federal government and the states require programs to report annually on some of the 
characteristics and outcomes of their adult education programs. The National Reporting 
System (NRS) is the main federal system for this. It requires states to collect and aggregate 
certain types of program data. States have implemented reporting systems to do this, along 
with systems of their own to collect additional program data. The major purposes of the NRS 
are to compare the overall perfonnance of state adult education systems and reward states 
that improve their performance by various measures (such as numbers of students served and 
learning gains). For states, therefore, the NRS should serve the function of benchmarking 
their performance compared to other states and provide an incentive to improve service. 

Regrettably, the colleges examined do not find NRS reports of much value in assessing their 
programs , for the reasons noted above: the NRS categories do not correspond to their 
program categories, the assessment measures are limited, the data generated is not 
longitudinal, and the variables examined are too few. They appear to believe that too much 
staff and student time is devoted to testing and retesting students with federally or state- 
prescribed assessment instruments. The same resources might be better used to improve 
program-specific planning and evaluation. 

Viewed at the program level, the NRS does not appear to be a very effective method of either 
benchmarking or stimulating ESL program improvement. If the primary goal of NRS 
reporting is to compare the performance of different states, a sampling methodology (testing 
a representative sample of students in each state) might be equally effective and less 
burdensome on programs . In addition, a sampling methodology could allow the collection of 
more in-depth infonnation (including longitudinal data) on student performance than the 
present system allows. 
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However, the basic goals of the NRS - benchmarking and rewarding better performance - 
are important. If programs are to improve their performance, they need to have some 
reasonable estimate of how good that performance is. They can measure performance in 
various ways. But even the best measures tell very little about program quality unless their 
findings are compared to some benchmarks. That is, to determine how well they are doing 
in improving learning gains, retention, transitions, or any other aspect of their performance, 
programs must not only gather performance data, but also assess it in relation to this 
question: compared to what? 

Comparisons can be drawn from within programs. For example, increases in learning gains 
can be tracked over time, or the performance of students who receive specialized services can 
be compared with that of other students. Programs should certainly make these comparisons. 
But even if they do, they will still be left with the question of how good the end results of 
their efforts are. To answer that question, they need some external sources of comparison. 

The most likely sources are other programs with similar characteristics. 

How effective is any one of the five study colleges in increasing the English language 
abilities and further education of its students, compared to the other colleges reviewed? This 
study discovered no good way to make this comparison. By default, it used NRS reports as 
well as the judgments of leaders in ESL and related fields to make comparisons among 
colleges, recognizing the limitations of both sources of information. 

The lack of adequate benchmarking systems limits the ability of programs to conduct 
internal strategic planning, because it limits their ability to identify their strengths and 
weaknesses. It also limits their ability to learn from each other. For example, colleges may be 
interested in the experiences of peer institutions that have implemented managed enrollment 
systems. But to understand the value of these systems, they should also know how effective 
those colleges’ programs are compared to their own. There is no good way to determine this, 
except to explain the difference that, for example, managed enrollment has made within 
the colleges that have adopted it. This is important evidence, but it falls short of what 
colleges may reasonably wish to know about the innovative practices or overall programs 
of their peers. 

Solving the benchmarking problem is beyond the scope of this study. But recognizing it is 
not. Individual colleges cannot solve this problem. Part of the solution is to develop 
assessment measures that are more comprehensive and less expensive for programs to use, 
along with methods to compare programs using systems of this kind. In addition, either the 
NRS should be configured to provide information more useful for planning at the program 
level, or some other reporting system should be devised. Whatever the solution, finding 
and implementing it will require leadership and a significant investment of resources by 
government education agencies. 

(c) Research on Priority Issues 

To develop effective plans for program improvement in non-credit ESL, colleges need a 
much stronger body of research on the dimensions, problems, and possibilities of this field 
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than is presently available. Although they can, and must, learn a great deal from their peers 
and from their own institutional research, they also need a foundation of more extensive and 
systematic research on major dimensions of non-credit service than individual colleges can 
create. This study is an initial effort to meet that need. But, due to resource constraints, it has 
examined only five colleges and a limited number of variables that affect the perfonnance of 
each. Moreover, it has not examined many of those variables in the depth required to form a 
thorough understanding of problems and possibilities in this field. 

Regrettably, there has been very little descriptive or analytical research on non-credit ESL - 
or on adult education ESL generally - that asks or answers the questions colleges must 
address in order to assess or improve their programs. Most ESL research has focused on 
understanding the language learning process and on improved teaching techniques. While 
this is immensely valuable, it is not enough to help colleges understand how to better 
organize their programs to make the best use of professional expertise. Although there have 
been a few “best practices” studies, these have focused on a limited number of variables. 
Moreover, both in ESL and in other aspects of adult education, there has been little research 
on the distinctive characteristics of community colleges as service providers, and how these 
institutions can most effectively be put to use in addressing the needs of adult learners with 
limited basic skills. 

Research on ESL service delivery, whether in community colleges or elsewhere, has not 
been a priority of any funding source . It should be. To support the efforts of colleges 
seeking new ways to provide ESL service, at least five areas of national research merit 
substantial funding. 

Baseline longitudinal research. The first step in any efforts to improve non-credit service is 
to understand in greater depth than has been possible in this study just how effective existing 
efforts are. As discussed above, to do this requires longitudinal research on how students 
flow through the various components of the ESL service system, where they meet barriers, 
and how those barriers are (or are not) overcome. Due to the generosity of the IR 
departments at CCSF and Bunker Hill, this study was able to make a start at this type of 
research. These initial efforts generated information that was previously unavailable from 
any source. And they provided virtually the only quantitative information about learning 
gains, retention, and transition rates in the programs examined by this study. These are the 
dimensions of program effectiveness that are of greatest importance for any examination of 
non-credit ESL. Without baseline longitudinal research, it would have been impossible to 
obtain more than a rough estimate of them, and it would have been impossible to document 
the effectiveness of many innovative practices. 

Nevertheless, due to resource constraints, the baseline research for this study was incomplete 
in a number of important ways . First, most of it was limited to two colleges, although the 
other colleges involved in the study provided some longitudinal data. Second, it was not 
possible to include a number of variables that should be of high interest to anyone wanting to 
improve non-credit ESL service. Among these is the extent to which ESL students assigned 
to the same instructional levels differ in their levels of prior education and their reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening proficiency (the core ESL skills). 
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In addition, it was not possible to examine students’ socio-economic characteristics that 
might affect their educational progress. And it was not possible to estimate the effects of 
different methods of classroom instruction or faculty qualifications by longitudinal analysis. 
Moreover, the funding resources available for this study did not allow a full analysis of the 
longitudinal data it generated. For example, extensive data on transitions could not be 
fully analyzed. 

It would be of great value to conduct baseline longitudinal analyses of more colleges and 
to include in that analysis variables that could not be examined in this study . Longitudinal 
research would provide a far stronger basis for making comparisons among college ESL 
programs than NRS data or any other information presently available. Thorough longitudinal 
analyses of multiple colleges would also help those colleges establish benchmarks for 
planning, and it would undoubtedly reveal opportunities and issues that this study did not 
analyze. In addition, it would provide public and private sources that support non-credit ESL 
with a more thorough understanding of this service, which should help to inform their 
decisions about where they can best invest their resources. 

Practice research. This study identified a large number of innovative practices and some 
information about their effectiveness. A number of these practices are being adopted in some 
form by most of the colleges studied. Among these are high intensity/managed enrollment 
classes, co-enrollment, expedited transition pathways, and VESL programs. Because these 
and other approaches to program improvement appear to have generated national interest, 
they deserve much more detailed research than this study was able to conduct. In particular, 
further research should be conducted on the types of students for whom each of these 
practices are most beneficial, and on how beneficial they are in terms of increasing learning 
gains, retention, transitions, income, and other outcomes . 

Further research should also investigate in greater depth the financial, administrative, 
and policy barriers to adopting these practices. This study has made a first attempt at 
investigating these issues. But substantially more resources would be required for a thorough 
investigation of them. Because these practices have the potential to greatly improve ESL 
service, each of them merits further research that can provide colleges and others with a 
more accurate assessment of when and how they are beneficial, and a better analysis of the 
cost/benefit calculus of adopting them. 

Linkages outside the college. Most of the colleges on which this study focused believe 
that organizations outside the college can, and often do, make a significant contribution 
to improving the learning gains of their students, and most have formal or informal 
relationships with those organizations. Community based organizations (CBOs), local 
welfare agencies, job training and placement agencies, and schools are the types of 
organizations most often mentioned. 

This study did not have the resources to explore these linkages in very much detail. Based 
on what it did discover, however, they merit serious investigation. 
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There is a need for more in-depth research on the multiple roles CBOs play in the nation’s 
ESL service system, including their links to community colleges . Based on the findings of 
this and other studies, it appears that their role may be considerable. Some CBOs provide 
adult education ESL instruction, and, in fact, they may be the only providers in some areas. 

In other areas, their instructional service may be parallel to that of colleges and other 
providers, or there may be a division of labor, with CBOs serving very low-level learners or 
offering supplementary tutoring service to students at other institutions. 

In this regard, Bunker Hill’s ESOL program is a hybrid model. The program is jointly 
managed by the College and a number of CBOs. The College serves as the fiscal agent and 
overall coordinator, but the individual organizations hire staff, recruit students, and provide 
facilities. Of course, from this example and the limited other evidence available, it is difficult 
to assess the contribution of CBOs as providers of instruction. By most estimates, the total 
number of adult education students of any kind that receive direct instruction from CBOs is a 
fairly small percentage of the total served nationwide. 

However, it appears that in many areas CBOs play an important role in adult education 
in ways other than offering instruction. For example, they often provide locations for 
off-campus college classes. All five of the colleges studied provide some off-site instruction 
at CBOs, and they appear to believe these arrangements help students overcome the logistical 
difficulties of coming to main campus sites. If so, the extent and nature of these relationships, 
and whether they should be expanded, merits further investigation. 

The contribution of CBOs that is probably least well understood is how their various personal 
support services help immigrants participate in English classes. Some colleges report that 
immigrant-serving CBOs may be a major source of recruitment for ESL programs. They may 
make immigrants aware of the possibility of free ESL service, encourage them to register for 
classes, and help them do so. Equally important, they may provide coaching and mentoring 
for students, encouragement to believe that they should persist in their studies and that they 
can succeed not only in learning English but also in obtaining further education. In addition, 
the social services - e.g., childcare, transportation, healthcare, and job placement - provided 
by many CBOs may remove barriers to attending classes that many immigrants face. 

In some cases, CBOs also serve as job training agencies that collaborate with colleges in a 
variety of ways. For example, they may sub-contract with colleges to provide certain courses, 
or colleges may sub-contract with them. And they may share staff, curricula, and 
instructional resources (such as learning labs) with colleges or other educational providers. 

From the perspective of colleges and other large ESL providers these social and educational 
services are often regarded as “wrap around” supports that facilitate ESL instruction. From 
the perspective of the CBOs, however, they are mainstream services with multiple goals. 
There is a need for more research on how CBOS support the education of language 
minorities by means other than providing instruction. And there is a need for more research 
on how colleges and other providers collaborate with CBOs as well as how that collaboration 
can be enhanced. 
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Many immigrants face multiple barriers to education that most colleges do not address. 

CBOs may be able to address at least some of these barriers . As a result, research to 
understand their multiple roles in the ESL service system should be a priority. 

The relationship between ESL service providers and local welfare or job training agencies is 
somewhat better understood. In some areas, these agencies contract with colleges or other 
providers to offer ESL instruction to their clients. This may consist of short-term “survival 
English” instruction, longer-term instruction similar to non-credit classes, or vocationally 
linked instruction. 

The extent of these relationships is increasingly limited by federal welfare policy, which has 
gradually diminished the amount of time welfare recipients can devote to education, as well 
as by federal job training policy, which has increasingly focused educational funds on a few 
priority areas. The effectiveness of educational programs supported by either source has been 
a matter of debate. And that debate has too often tried to answer the over-simplified question 
of whether educational programs for welfare recipients, taken as a whole, have value, rather 
than trying to find what types of programs are effective in improving the lives of low income 
people under what circumstances. Moreover, ESL programs have not been the focus of most 
of the research. 

To inform policy and direct available resources in the most effective way, there is a need for 
more focused research on the contributions that ESL instruction can make to help welfare 
recipients become self-sufficient . For example, this study was able to gain some information 
about the educational effectiveness of CCSF’s VIP Program for welfare recipients as well as 
the effectiveness of various supported vocational programs, even though it was not able to 
gather infonnation about the long-term economic benefits of these programs. 

The use of targeted adult education programs to combat poverty was once a front-burner 
issue. It has been sidelined in recent years. More thoughtful research would accurately assess 
these types of programs, and possibly generate more resources for them. 

Citizenship programs. All of the colleges that took part in this study offer programs 
specifically designed to help immigrants pass the American citizenship test. This study did 
not examine these programs, although it appears that the resources devoted to them are not 
large. On the whole, the major contribution to citizenship education made by colleges seems 
to be increasing language ability and further education through non-credit programs, 
although some have targeted citizenship courses. 

In the 2006 Congressional debates about immigration policy, there was considerable 
discussion about the importance of English language ability to promote assimilation and 
help immigrants obtain citizenship or other forms of legal residency status. Senator Lamar 
Alexander of Tennessee introduced an amendment that would establish a program of grants 
to CBOs that would award $500 per student for language education. From what this study 
has learned about the costs of high quality ESL programs, this amount of funding would not 
support ESL service of very high intensity or duration. However, it might help CBOs provide 
important supportive services if the funds were directed that way. 
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Like this proposal, the 2006 debate lacked a clear focus on exactly what the goals of 
language education should be in the context of immigration policy, and how best to achieve 
them. At the same time, the federal government has been revising the citizenship test for the 
first time in many years. This increased salience of ESL as a component of immigration 
policy suggests that it would be highly beneficial to understand the form that existing 
citizenship programs take and how effective they are, as well as to clarify the goals of both 
educators and policymakers about what those programs should achieve. One or more efforts 
along these lines merit support, either from federal or private funding sources. 

Classroom instruction and language learning. Finally, research is needed on a question of 
fundamental importance to all types of adult ESL instruction: how does attending ESL 
classes help immigrants continue to improve their English after they have severed left adult 
education programs? This is an important question because most students attend classes for 
only a few terms, and because it is generally assumed that much of their English language 
learning occurs through everyday interactions with native speakers, exposure to the media, 
and performing a variety of tasks that require core ESL skills in a country where English is 
the dominant language. 

ESL classes can at best provide a foundation to accelerate learning by these informal means. 
And in the case of students with low proficiency levels who do not attend classes very long, 
formal instruction can provide an introduction to English. Put another way, ESL classes can 
at best facilitate lifelong learning of English outside the classroom. If programs and faculty 
are to perform this function well, it is essential to understand as much as possible about 
whether and how classroom instruction helps students improve informal learning of English, 
and what program designs or classroom techniques are most effective in doing so. 

Part III examined a number of innovative practices intended to help ESL students become 
independent learners. A thorough assessment of these and other ways that ESL classes can 
enhance lifelong independent learning should be a high priority. ESL students do not remain 
ESL students forever, and most of them do not remain ESL students for very long. Finding 
better ways to help them continue improving their English after they have stopped attending 
classes should be one of the most important goals of colleges and other providers. 
Establishing a better foundation of knowledge about how classroom instruction facilitates 
informal learning is an essential first step in achieving that goal. 

(d) Funding and Policy Structure 

It is widely accepted that total national funding for adult education ESL is inadequate . This 
conclusion is usually based on the fact that a large number of ESL programs have long 
waiting lists. They do not have sufficient resources to meet the demand of immigrants for 
English language instruction. But this report has emphasized another aspect of inadequate 
funding. Because of limited financial resources, colleges and other ESL providers are unable 
to give English language instruction of high enough quality. The learning gains, retention, 
and transitions to further education are not as great as they should and can be. 
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This report has shown innovative strategies for ESL instruction that can greatly increase 
program outcomes in all of these respects. But, with rare exceptions, colleges and other 
providers lack the resources to implement these strategies on a large scale - and they lack the 
resources to generate even better strategies in a systematic way. 

This report has also proposed additional special purpose funding to increase transitions, 
support the continuing operations of VESL programs, increase the number of full-time 
ESL faculty, improve professional development in this field, improve management systems, 
develop better assessment measures, create a peer learning system, and expand research on 
essential issues. If adopted, these funding proposals would make a major contribution toward 
improving the quality of adult ESL instruction nationwide. 

But by themselves, these measures would not be not fully meet the financial needs of adult 
education ESL. They will not reduce the waiting lists for service, and they will not allow 
providers to implement innovative approaches that can improve learning gains and retention 
on a large scale. To accomplish this, total ESL funding from federal and state sources must 
be greatly increased. 

By best estimates, total federal/state funding for adult education is on the order of $1.8 
billion per year. Assuming that this funding for the different adult education services (ABE, 
ASE, and ESL) is proportionate to the numbers of students enrolled, and assuming that 
approximately 40 percent of students are enrolled in ESL, this means that total funding for 
ESL service is on the order of $720 million per year . This equates to an average of $600 per 
year to serve each of the estimated 1.2 million students enrolled in public ESL programs. 37 
Considering the need to expand services to those on waiting lists and the greater cost of high 
quality instruction, doubling the total amount of federal funding would seem to be an 
appropriate initial goal. 

As noted, most of the enriched, innovative strategies (such as high intensity instruction with 
managed enrollment or supported VESL programs) examined by this study cost on the order 
of $1500-$3000 per year or more for a student who attends two or more semesters, although 
all students cannot be expected to benefit from these strategies. Present funding levels do not 
allow colleges to implement and sustain the full range of innovative strategies or to take them 
to scale. Also, as noted above, at current levels, colleges or other ESL providers cannot 
establish enough full-time teaching positions, adequately compensate part-time teachers, or 
implement needed strategic planning systems. 



37 This average is useful for illustrative purposes only. States provide 70 percent of the estimated $1.8 billion in public funds 
devoted to adult education each year, and the amounts that states provide - both in total and on a per student basis - differ 
greatly. Some states provide little more than $100 per student; others provide more than $1000 per student. However, the 
authors are not aware of any state in which federal/sate funding is sufficient to eliminate waiting lists for ESL programs 
and/or to implement the types of strategies for providing high quality instruction discussed in this report to all, or even most, 
of the students who might benefit from them. 
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Remarkably, despite widespread agreement that adult ESL is underfunded, there have been 
few proposals to provide additional resources and few advocates actively demanding them. 38 
This may be due in part to the fact that there is no leadership organization that focuses 
specifically on the adult ESL field. The major professional association, TESOL, and its 
regional, state, and local affiliates, are concerned about all aspects of ESL instruction (K-12, 
university, and professional), but they lack the personnel and resources to advocate 
sufficiently for adult ESL funding. Most immigrant advocacy groups have other priorities, 
such as the pending comprehensive reform of immigration laws, to which they must give 
higher priority than funding for English language instruction. 

However, another reason for the lack of proposals and activism to increase adult ESL 
funding may be that this service is joined with ABE and ASE in federal/state adult education 
policies and funding streams. There is no separate funding stream for ESL. As a result, 
neither the total amount of funding nor the extent to which it is adequate is readily apparent . 
Moreover, advocates for increased adult education funding are placed in an awkward 
position. There no way they can propose additional funds for ESL by itself, and they are not 
inclined to do so because it might imply a reduced commitment to ABE and ASE. 

This dilemma should lead both adult education leaders and policy makers to reconsider 
whether ESL should be joined with ABE and ASE in policy and funding streams. In most 
respects, ESL is a wholly different service system than the adult education programs 
designed to serve native speakers of English . It provides a very different type of instruction 
to a very different population. Its goals (and those of ESL learners) are radically different 
from those of ABE and ASE programs, and so are its instructional methods, faculty, program 
designs, curricula, research base, assessment measures, and virtually every other aspect of 
the service. 

Practically the only important things ESL has in common with ABE/ASE are that all three 
services are connected by the same policy framework and funding stream, and they are 
usually administered by the same institutions. Policymakers and leaders of all aspects of the 
adult education field should carefully consider whether these connections are artificial and 
counterproductive. At the very least, they stand in the way of advocacy for adequate funding 
for ESL, for the reasons mentioned above. Moreover, they may well prevent ESL service 
from receiving the specialized policy support and oversight it requires. For example, they 
may make it far more difficult to develop appropriate policies, assessment tools, staff 
development, and many kinds of program improvement. 

In sum, policymakers and adult education leaders should carefully examine whether there 
should be separate authorizations, appropriations, and administrative policies for ESL at the 
federal and state levels . 

Whenever this idea has been posed in the past, concerns have been raised that anti-immigrant 
sentiments would undermine support for ESL, or that ESL would absorb too large a share of 



38 One of the few comprehensive proposals that can be found is: Forrest P. Chisman, Heide Spruck Wrigley, and Danielle 
T. Ewin, ESL and the American Dream (Washington: the Southport Institute, 1993). The argument in this section largely 
follows the lines of that proposal. 
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total adult education funding. These are legitimate concerns, but they should be weighed 
against the possible benefits to all areas of adult education of separating ESL and ABE/ASE 
in terms of policy and funding streams. Although anti-immigrant sentiments are undoubtedly 
real, they appear to be balanced at present by a public desire for immigrants to learn English, 
and a lack of public understanding about the system by which so many seek to do so. At the 
same time, support for programs that will improve high school completion rates is on the 
rise. This should provide advocates for ABE/ASE with a strong constituency to argue for 
greater resources. In short, this may be an opportune time for all components of adult 
education to place their separate claims for additional funding and improved policy before 
the public. 

From the perspective of ESL as well as ABE and ASE, separate authorizations and 
appropriations could well serve as the rallying points for the supporters of each service. It is 
difficult to build support for greater funding for any aspect of adult education when the 
nature and dimensions of its various services are obscured by policy and when there is no 
mechanism by which greater funding might be directed to any of them individually. 

3. CONCLUSION 

The experiences of the five colleges on which this study focused indicate that creative faculty 
and administrators can devise effective ways to substantially improve non-credit ESL 
service. But progress has been uneven, and no one in this field believes that programs are 
nearly as effective as they can or should be. To accelerate the process of program 
improvement, colleges, government agencies, and other organizations concerned with the 
education of language minorities need to adopt a more systematic approach to harnessing the 
creative energies of the ESL field. 

The essential elements of this new approach are not difficult to understand or implement. 
Colleges must make a commitment to strategic planning in this field, assign responsibility 
for carrying out that planning, provide the types of data necessary to identify problems and 
solutions, and create budgetary processes that will support innovation. Government and other 
funders should help colleges move more rapidly along the learning curve in terms of 
understanding the possibilities available to them, by supporting peer learning systems, 
reporting requirements that produce useful information at the program level, and systematic 
research on priority issues. They should also provide funding at a level adequate to support 
high quality instruction and innovation. 

From the perspective of how college non-credit programs now operate, these measures may 
seem to be a prescription for radical change. But they are feasible and relatively inexpensive. 
Most importantly, they are essential to engineer the scope and pace of innovation required to 
provide language minorities with the educational services they need and deserve. 

The measures proposed in this report would require many colleges to adopt a different view 
of the role adult education ESL plays in their institutions. At most colleges, non-credit ESL 
was once viewed as a small community service program. Over the years, in terms of sheer 
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numbers, it has become a large and essential component of college life. This change has 
come about gradually with the increase in immigration and immigrants’ increasing choice of 
community colleges to meet their educational needs. 

Colleges need new and better organized systems for managing what has become a very 
different component of their work. And they need stronger support from government and the 
private sector to provide ESL service of the highest quality. Their students and the nation’s 
economy require nothing less. 
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APPENDIX I 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



1. SYNOPSIS 

Adult education English as a Second Language (ESL) instruction is an essential national education service,* 
but the outcomes of most ESL programs are by no means as great as they should and can be - in terms of 
learning gains, retention, and transitions to further education. Fortunately, at least some programs have 
developed a wide range of innovative strategies that meet with considerable success in addressing these 
problems. Regrettably, inadequate funding for ESL - as well as administrative and other policy issues - has 
prevented programs from taking most successful strategies to scale, and other programs have no way to learn 
about them in depth. Funding for ESL should be greatly increased to permit the dissemination of these strategies 
and to allow more students to benefit from them, as well as to advance research and development of new 
strategies to improve program outcomes. 

2. THE SERVICE 

ESL instruction for adults is the largest component of America’s adult education system. More than 40 
percent of all adult students in publicly funded programs are enrolled in ESL classes - more than 1.2 million 
students per year - and most ESL programs have waiting lists for admission that sometimes exceed the 
numbers enrolled. 

Virtually all ESL students are immigrants. Census data and projections indicate that half the growth of the 
American workforce in the 1990s was due to immigration - and most of our future workforce growth will come 
from this source, primarily from legal immigration. A large percent of adult immigrants (estimated at 1 5 million 
or more) have very limited English proficiency, and many also have low levels of prior education in their native 
countries. Most ESL students at the lower levels of English proficiency have less than a high school diploma. 
This combination of limited ability in English and limited education severely limits the contributions they can 
make to the American economy, as well as their prospects for personal well-being and assimilation. In large 
numbers, they seek out adult ESL programs and related adult basic education (ABE) and adult secondary (ASE) 
programs to address these problems. As a result, ESL service plays a critically important role in improving the 
quality of our workforce and in addressing a wide range of social and economic problems. 

3. THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ROLE 

Community colleges are among the largest providers of adult education ESL service in many states and 
communities. At community colleges in New York City, San Francisco, and Miami, ESL is both the single 
largest program offered and the fastest growing program. At most colleges, adult education ESL service is 
called “non-credit ESL” to distinguish it from the credit ESL programs colleges offer to prepare people with 
limited English proficiency for academic and vocational programs. In many respects, community colleges are 
ideal providers of adult ESL service, because they are adult-focused institutions that offer both non-credit and 
credit ESL as well as opportunities for immigrants to pursue further education - all under a single educational 
umbrella. 

Non-credit ESL service at colleges resembles adult education ESL service offered by other providers (school 
systems and community-based organizations) in many ways. It is offered at no charge, and teaches the same 
range of core English skills (reading, writing, speaking, and listening/comprehension in English) to learners 
who range from immigrants with virtually no English language ability at all to those prepared to undertake 



::: Notes: (a) The term “ adult education English as a second language” is used in this report to distinguish it from other adult 
ESL service, such as programs for foreign students or services of private language schools, (b) This report uses ESL 
(English as a Second Language) rather than ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) because it flows better and is 
a convenience. 
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credit ESL programs or other forms of further education. Finally, the focus of most non-credit ESL is on “life 
skills English” - the language skills that will help immigrants function better in everyday life and on the job. 

4. THE CHALLENGE 

Like ESL service offered by other providers, however, non-credit ESL instruction at colleges has disappointing 
results. The federal government’s National Reporting System for adult education (NRS) classifies language 
proficiency by six levels. According to the NRS, the overwhelming majority of ESL students enter programs at 
the two lowest levels, and NRS reports that only about 36 percent of ESL students advance one level per year. 
Longitudinal research prepared for CAAL by two community colleges indicates that only a small percentage of 
ESL students are enrolled in programs for as long as four semesters (the equivalent of two years or less) - either 
consecutively or at any time. As a result, few ESL students experience significant learning gains from adult 
education ESL programs. Moreover, only about 10 percent of non-credit ESL students make transitions to credit 
ESL, and an even smaller percentage make transitions to college academic or vocational programs. 

5. THIS STUPA 

The problems of learning gains, persistence, and transitions clearly call for serious attention. Fortunately, at 
least some community colleges and other ESL providers have devised innovative and effective strategies to 
address them. 

This report is based on a two-year study of ESL service at community colleges by the Council for Advancement 
of Adult Literacy (CAAL). The study draws on the authors’ extensive knowledge of and exposure to dozens 
of community colleges and ESL programs through other studies, but it is based primarily on an in-depth 
examination of the innovative strategies adopted by five community colleges identified by ESL experts and 
their peers as exemplary in their provision of adult ESL service. The five colleges are: 

• Bunker Hill Community College - Charlestown, Massachusetts 

• The City College of San Francisco (CCSF) - San Francisco, California 

• The College of Lake County - Grayslake, Illinois 

• Seminole Community College - Sanford, Florida 

• Yakima Valley Community College - Yakima, Washington 

The learning gains and transition rates of adult education ESL students at all of these colleges significantly 
exceed national norms and the norms for their states. More importantly, these colleges have developed a rich 
menu of innovative strategies for improving ESL service that can and should point the way toward progress for 
both other colleges and policymakers. This report describes those strategies in considerable detail and draws 
conclusions for practice and policy. 

6. IMPROVING LEARNING CAINS 

The colleges examined in this study have adopted at least three highly effective strategies for increasing 
learning gains of adult education ESL students. They are: 

• High intensity programs with managed enrollment 

• Extending learning outside the classroom 

• Adapting curricula to learner needs. 

High intensity instruction. Most adult education ESL programs meet at most three to six hours per week and 
are “open entry/open exit.” All the colleges examined in this study have implemented at least some programs 
that meet 12-24 hours per week (high intensity). In most of these programs, students may only enter at the 
beginning of each semester, and they are dropped from the program unless they attend on a regular basis. Many 
adult educators are concerned that ESL students cannot make such a large commitment to learning English, 
but all of these programs are filled, many have waiting lists, and most of the colleges are extending them. At 
Seminole, 80 percent of all non-credit ESL students are served by high intensity/managed enrollment programs. 
Programs of this sort invariably show greatly increased learning gains, compared both to national norms and to 
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comparable low intensity programs at the colleges where they are offered. Students in the high intensity 
program offered by City College of San Francisco achieve learning gains per year that are twice to three times 
as great as students at comparable levels enrolled in the college’s lower intensity program. 

Learning outside the classroom . All of the colleges examined have devised strategies to increase learning time 
and encourage students to practice their English with native speakers outside the classroom. All of them make 
extensive use of instructional technology for these purposes. Lake County, Seminole, and Yakima have devised 
instructional modules that require students to interact with native speakers in conjunction with class projects. 
Many of the colleges also make extensive use of informal conversation groups, homework, and individual 
tutoring. All of these colleges believe these strategies are integral to the success of their non-credit ESL 
programs. 

Adapting curricula for learner needs . All of the colleges examined have taken special measures to 
accommodate the major differences in English proficiency and prior education levels of ESL students. 

Perhaps the most striking strategy is Yakima’s “learner-centered thematic” curriculum. Because virtually all 
of Yakima’s students have very low levels of English proficiency and prior education when they enter the 
program, the College has adopted an instructional approach often used in third world countries. Rather than 
establishing a set curriculum, classes are structured at each level around study projects selected by students. 

This appears to engage the interest of students and make them “active learners,” both in the classroom and 
outside. Yakima’s approach to low-level learners has been highly successful: the learning gains and transition 
rates of its ESL students significantly exceed those of comparable students in the state. 

The issue of assessment . Both the design and the implementation of these and otherinnovative practices for 
increasing learning gains are handicapped because there are no assessment measures (tests) that indicate the full 
range of English language ability of adults and some of the tests available are expensive to administer. As a 
result, college and other ESL providers are to some extent “flying blind” when they must make decisions about 
how individual students can best be served, what progress and problems they are encountering, what types of 
innovative strategies will serve them best, and how effective those strategies are. This is a major structural 
problem in the adult ESL field and should be addressed by public investment or private initiatives to develop 
adequate assessment measures. It may be that combining existing computer-adaptive tests with advanced voice 
recognition software can address the problem. 

7. INCREASING TRANSITIONS 

Because most adult ESL students have very limited prior education in their native countries, improving their 
English language abilities will not by itself give them the opportunity to contribute all that they are capable of to 
our nation’s workforce and society. It is discouraging that only about 10 percent make the transition to further 
education of any kind. 

Transition rates are so low primarily because educational pathways from the lowest levels of English 
proficiency to enrollment in academic or vocational programs are so long. Usually, ESL students must devote 
years to improving their English by ESL programs and to improving their educational levels by ABE/ASE 
programs. Even then they must enroll in credit ESL programs, because the “life skills” curricula of most adult 
education ESL programs do not provide them with the specialized English language skills required for 
academic studies. These pathways to further education require a longer commitment of time, and a larger 
commitment of money, than most working adults with other responsibilities can make. 

To address this issue, the colleges examined by the CAAL study have adopted a number of innovative 
approaches that significantly increase transition rates. Among these are the strategies to increase learning gains 
just discussed. The faster ESL students can master life skills ESL, the faster they can move on to further 
education. In addition, the five colleges studied have adopted several other strategies. Among them are: 

• Curricular integration with college preparation 

• Co-enrollment 

• Vocational ESL (VESL) programs 
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• The Spanish GED 

• Enhanced guidance and counseling systems 

Curricular integration. Most of the colleges examined have developed “pre-collegiate” programs. Instead of 
teaching students life skills English throughout the course of non-credit studies, these special programs teach 
many of the skills that would be taught in credit ESL. Programs of this sort usually provide high intensity 
instruction for these purposes to students beginning at the Intermediate level of English language proficiency 
or above. And they are usually designed to help students understand and meet the expectations of academic 
programs by special college preparation modules and by establishing expectations that are similar to those of 
academic courses. Most programs of this sort have transition rates that greatly exceed those of other programs 
for students at comparable levels at the same colleges. 

An important variant of these strategies is Yakima’s transition program. Its goal is to help students make 
seamless transitions to ABE/ASE. It accomplishes this by enrolling ESL students in an increasing number of 
ABE courses taught in English beginning at the Low Intermediate level of English proficiency. This is a high 
intensity program, and a large percentage of the students who enroll in it not only complete the program but also 
become full-time ABE students at about the 9 th grade ability level - the level at which ASE instruction usually 
begins. One key to success in this kind of transition program is that the curricula are usually designed “from the 
top down” to anticipate the requirements of credit ESL and academic studies. Another is that the programs use 
the same assessment measures employed by credit programs. 

Co-enrollment . Even those non-credit ESL students placed in the same instructional levels differ in their 
English language abilities and their prior education, so at least some of them can succeed in certain non-credit 
or credit vocational or academic courses before they have reached the upper levels of non-credit ESL. Many 
colleges allow non-credit ESL students to “co-enroll” in certain courses taught in English. This practice not 
only allows students to gain valuable skills taught by those courses, but it also allows them to practice their 
English in authentic situations. It may also increase their motivation to persist in ESL, because it reinforces the 
idea that the purpose of ESL is not simply to learn more English. Longitudinal research prepared for this CAAL 
study indicates that co-enrolled students are more likely than other non-credit students to make the transition to 
credit ESL and other types of further education. 

Vocational ESL (VESL) . VESL programs are among the most effective and fastest growing forms of 
non-credit ESL instruction. That is because they provide a “shortcut” to vocational certification in areas of 
employment for which there is a significant workforce demand - such as aspects of the allied health field, and 
various areas of construction, maintenance, and hospitality. They offer a shortcut in that they enroll students 
who are at the Intermediate levels of ESL and often have no more than a sixth grade education. Effective VESL 
programs allow these students to obtain postsecondary vocational certifications without having to pursue the 
time-consuming pathway of improving their skills through a sequence of non-credit and credit ESL programs 
and/or ABE/ASE instruction. 

VESL programs take many forms. Those examined in this study have three elements: (1) a high intensity course 
that teaches students English language skills (such as vocabulary and particular types of writing) that are 
specially required by a particular vocation and that increase their general educational levels in math and other 
subjects the vocation requires, (2) enrollment in a pre-existing vocational program taught in English, and (3) an 
ESL support course that meets concurrently with the vocational course to help students with language or basic 
skills problems encountered in that course. The success rate of well-designed VESL programs, in terms of 
course completion and obtaining vocational certifications, is very high. In addition, a significant percentage of 
VESL students return to complete traditional non-credit and credit ESL programs — and to make transitions to 
higher levels of education. A major problem with VESL programs is that their development is often grant- 
funded, and it is difficult to sustain them after this funding ends. 

The Spanish GED . The Spanish GED examination is a literal translation of the GED examination in English 
offered by the GED Testing Service. Most of the colleges examined offer courses to prepare for this test, and 
there are often waiting lists for these courses. Many immigrants prefer to take the GED examination in Spanish 
because they believe their writing skills in English are not strong enough. The Spanish GED not only provides 
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these students with a valuable credential, but it also enhances their ability to make transitions to academic or 
vocational programs that require a high school diploma or equivalent. 



Enhanced guidance and counseling . Because the pathways from non-credit ESL to academic and vocational 
studies can be long and complex, a strong program of guidance and counseling is required to help students 
make transitions. Most colleges make some efforts along these lines, but they are often unsystematic. A few 
colleges have developed systematic programs that include mandatory workshops and seminars, with special 
focus groups and individualized support by program specialists and faculty who are devoted entirely to assisting 
non-credit ESL students. 

8. FACULTY QUALITY 

Even the best designed programs to increase learning gains and transitions will not succeed without highly 
trained teachers to implement them. Effective ESL instruction requires specialized professional knowledge, 
teaching skills, experience, and personal qualities that teachers who have not been trained for this field do not 
have. To develop and sustain a high quality faculty, programs must adopt four major strategies: 

• Establish high standards for the hiring of faculty; 

• Treat all faculty members like highly qualified professionals by providing them with appropriate 
status within the college through full-time employment opportunities, adequate reimbursement, 
benefits, and professional opportunities; 

• Provide robust programs of continuing professional development; and 

• Establish faculty resource centers and websites. 

Standards for employment . Regrettably, most states have not established very high standards for adult 
education ESL teachers. In the ESL field, the “gold standard” for qualifications is a Masters degree in TESOL 
(Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages) or a special certification in TESOL or a related field. This 
is a high bar to cross, but most of the programs examined by this study require qualifications at this level for 
their full-time faculty members, and an increasing number require equivalent standards for their new part-time 
instructors. These programs demonstrate that high professional standards can be both required and met. 

Status . Regrettably, cost constraints prevent most colleges and other adult ESL programs from employing a 
very large number of full-time ESL instructors. The vast majority of instruction is provided by part-time 
teachers. Full-time faculty provide an anchor of professional expertise to programs, and they can undertake a 
variety of essential tasks such as program administration, curriculum development, training, testing, advising 
students, evaluating program performance, and developing improved strategies for instruction that part-time 
faculty cannot undertake. The City College of San Francisco (CCSF) has shown that colleges can increase the 
ratio of full-time to part-time faculty if they have the will to do so and that they accrue many benefits from this 
policy. Roughly half of the CCSF’s ESL faculty are employed full time. 

Regrettably, too, part-time instructors at most of the colleges examined by the CAAL study (except CCSF) are 
paid at half the rate or less of full-time faculty, although many of the colleges provide them with healthcare and 
other benefits (which have substantial financial value), as well as opportunities for professional development 
and preference in hiring for full-time positions when openings arise. Also, all of the colleges examined have 
largely eliminated differentials in salary, benefits, and professional opportunities between faculty that teach in 
credit and non-credit programs that are common in many community colleges. 

Professional development . All of the colleges examined provide faculty members with opportunities for 
continuing professional development through stipends and/or released time to attend professional conferences, 
workshops, special training sessions, and courses toward advanced degrees. They also provide reimbursement 
for work on curriculum development and other program improvement activities. Moreover, individual colleges 
have developed distinctive strategies for professional development. Among these are: 
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• Peer mentoring at Yakima . Experienced faculty members are paired with new teachers in a 
structured program to help the new teachers master the College’s distinctive approach to 
instruction. 

• TESOL Certification Program at Lake County . The College has developed its own TESOL 
certification program that provides 30 credit hours of courses that are in many ways equivalent to 
the instruction provided by Masters degree programs in TESOL. The purpose of the program is to 
provide qualified ESL staff for the College, and Lake County has raised the hiring requirements 
for its ESL faculty as a result. The program is offered at a nominal cost to Lake County faculty 
and largely supported by tuition from K-12 teachers who can gain ESL teaching endorsements by 
taking some of the courses. 

• Training for the REEP** Writing Rubric at Bunker Hill . The REEP rubric is the primary ESL 
assessment measure used at Bunker Hill. It requires on-going faculty training to assure 
consistency in scoring. This training builds mutual faculty understanding about the expectations of 
non-credit and credit programs, as well as the opportunity for collective learning that extends 
beyond assessment. 

• Reflective teaching at CCSF . This strategy consists of highly structured faculty discussion groups 
that address major problems that arise in the classroom and then explore possible solutions. 

Faculty members believe this form of professional development greatly increases their teaching 
skills. 

• Program Specialists at Seminole . Seminole employs three staff members whose sole duty is to 
support faculty in performing their duties. This support includes counseling and trouble-shooting 
with students, assessment, curriculum development, managing instructional technology, and a 
wide range of administrative functions that relieve faculty of non-instructional duties and allow 
them to concentrate more fully on teaching. 

Resource centers and websites . All of the colleges examined maintain extensive resource centers that include 
information about curricular frameworks, assessment, lesson plans, course syllabi, and other tools of instruction. 
Most of the colleges also have extensive faculty websites that provide this information online and serve as a 
means of communication among faculty members about issues of general and specialized interest. 

9. ENGINEERING INNOVATION 

The limits of innovation . The instructional and staff development strategies adopted by the colleges examined 
in the CAAL study provide a rich menu from which other colleges can select innovative strategies to improve 
the performance of their programs. However, only a fairly small number of students and faculty are served by 
these strategies, even at most of the colleges that have developed them. Progress toward adopting, expanding, 
refining, and disseminating innovative strategies to other programs has been episodic and slow. In part, this has 
been due to inadequate funding for adult ESL service, which is treated below. In part, however, these problems 
arise from the fact that most colleges have not adopted the managerial strategies required to optimize the 
resources they have. 

To consolidate the gains colleges have made in improving non-credit ESL, and to move forward in providing 
better service to more students, individual colleges and other providers must adopt more systematic approaches 
to program improvement. In addition, federal and state authorities must provide certain kinds of support for 
innovation that are beyond the scope of what colleges and other providers, acting individually, can generate. 

What colleges must do . Colleges must adapt their managerial and organizational systems to engineer 
innovation. At a minimum this will require: 



An online adult ESL assessment and instructional system developed by the Arlington (Virginia) Education and 
Employment Program (REEP). 
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• A commitment to strategic planning for non-credit ESL . Colleges must establish processes to 
comprehensively examine the design and effectiveness of their non-credit programs on a regular 
basis (ideally each year), establish specific goals and objectives for program improvement, and 
support the implementation of these measures. With the exception of CCSF, none of the colleges 
examined has implemented comprehensive strategic planning processes at the program level, and 
CCSF’s plans are developed only once every seven years. 

• Establish managerial responsibilities to support strategic planning . At most colleges, responsibility 
for non-credit ESL, credit ESL, and ABE/ASE is fragmented among different departments or 
divisions. Nobody is responsible for identifying and developing the improvements in service 
required to meet the needs of ESL students, and nobody has the authority to implement those 
improvements. Although program directors and department chairpersons nominally have this 
responsibility, they are overwhelmed by routine administrative duties. Colleges must establish 
points of responsibility for program improvement and provide supplemental staff support. 

• Expand research on program outcomes and integrate it into the program development process . The 
information most colleges and program managers have about the effectiveness of their programs is 
remarkably limited, and it is seldom used for program planning. NRS reports are rarely used for 
these purposes at the colleges examined for three reasons: the colleges do not believe they 
accurately reflect what their programs teach, they are based on limited assessment measures, and 
they do not distinguish among different program components. Most importantly, neither NRS 
data nor most of the other data available to ESL programs provide longitudinal (multi-year) 
information of student progress, and this is essential to assessing programs in which students often 
take many years to achieve their goals. Colleges must forge closer relationships between their ESL 
programs and their institutional research offices to generate the longitudinal data they need, gather 
data on key variables not now recorded, and apply that data to planning processes. This CAAL 
study found that such relationships are both possible and fruitful. 

• Provide supportive budgeting systems . Most colleges employ some version of baseline budgeting 
systems that primarily reward programs for increasing or maintaining the numbers of students 
served, and they are reluctant to incorporate innovative strategies into their core budgets. Colleges 
should adopt budgeting systems that place greater emphasis on learning gains, transitions, and 
other outcomes, and they should at least incorporate the resources required to develop innovative 
strategies into their core budgets. 

What others must do . To substantially improve non-credit ESL service, certain measures should be taken by 
federal, state, or private funding sources. Among them are: 

• Establish a system of peer learning in adult education ESL . This CAAL study discovered that 
colleges are rarely aware of the innovative strategies adopted by their peers, and there is no 
effective mechanism by which they can get this information. This failure of information 
dissemination greatly reduces the rate of program improvement in non-credit ESL. One of the 
most important steps that can be taken to improve program quality is to establish a system of peer 
learning that will result in the dissemination of in-depth information about innovative practices 
(through both face-to-face contacts and the use of technology ) and foster collaborative efforts in 
research and development. 

• Improve reporting requirements. The NRS places requirements on programs that the colleges 
examined have found to be of little value in assessing their programs and developing strategies for 
better service. Because the primary goal of the NRS is to compare the performance of states, a 
sampling methodology, rather than a system that requires assessing every student with prescribed 
tests, might be considered. Programs would benefit from a system that allows them to benchmark 
their performance relative to their peers. A collaborative effort of ESL programs and states would 
be required to design an effective benchmarking system. 
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• Support research on priority issues. There has been very little high quality research that would 
inform program improvement in adult education ESL, outside the areas of pedagogy and teacher 
training. Among the types of programs needed are: 

• Baseline longitudinal research on the effectiveness of adult education ESL service; 

• In-depth research on the effectiveness of innovative strategies and why they are successful; 

• Research on the contributions that CBOs make to ESL service, by providing both instruction 
and supportive services to learners; 

• Research on strengthening the linkages between ESL programs and welfare or other job 
training agencies; 

• Research on improving the cost effectiveness of programs that provide immigrants with the 
English language skills required to pass the test for American citizenship; and 

• Research on how ESL programs can be structured to improve students’ lifelong learning of 
English after they have separated from formal instructional systems. 

10. COSTS AND FUNDING 

The need . It is widely acknowledged that total national funding for adult education ESL service is grossly 
inadequate to meet either the need or the demand for this service. The long waiting lists at many ESL programs 
are often cited to support this point. This study has demonstrated the effects of inadequate funding on the 
quality, rather than the quantity, of instruction. 

Relatively few students are served by innovative strategies to increase learning gains and transitions. The main 
reason is that these strategies are considerably more expensive than standard ESL service. On average, the 
national expenditure for adult ESL is on the order of $600 per enrolled student per year, but the innovative 
strategies examined by this report cost on the order of $1500-$3000 or more for a student who would be 
enrolled for two semesters each year. This forces colleges and other providers to choose between serving a large 
number of students with standard ESL instruction, and serving a smaller number with enriched service that 
improves their learning gains and transition rates. Because of federal, state, and institutional pressures to serve 
as many students as possible, most providers tilt toward limiting their investments in enriched strategies. 
Inadequate funding also limits the ability of colleges and other providers to retain more full-time faculty, 
provide equitable reimbursement for part-time teachers, develop robust professional development systems, 
and adopt the measures required to engineer for innovation. 

Although most colleges could be more creative in finding additional resources to support innovative strategies 
in ESL, there are limits to their ability to do so. A major increase in total national funding for adult education 
ESL is urgently required. Without it, there is little chance that either the quantity or quality of this essential 
service will be improved greatly. Additional funding can be provided on a targeted basis or more 
comprehensively. A combination of both approaches is desirable. 

Targeted approaches . Some specific areas where additional funding should be targeted are: 

• Transitions programs . At present there is a policy vacuum with regard to increasing transitions by 
ESL students to further education, and no funds are earmarked for this purpose. States and 
programs should be mandated to develop policies and plans to greatly increase transition rates, and 
at least $100 million in federal funding should be earmarked to support these efforts, including the 
expansion of VESL programs. 

• Program improvement funds . At present, 12.5 percent of federal funding for adult education is 
earmarked for program improvement. This amount is manifestly inadequate to support the 
professional development, systematic planning, and creation of innovative strategies required, 
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let alone to meet the cost of assessment and reporting mandated by the NRS. A major increase in 
funding for these purposes from federal and state sources is essential. 

• Peer learning . As noted above, the adult ESL field urgently needs a system of peer learning to 
disseminate the lessons learned from innovative strategies developed by some programs to others. 
This is a highly cost-effective means of program improvement. 

• Development of adequate ESL assessment measures . The lack of assessment measures that are 
affordable to administer and measure the full range of ESL skills is a major structural problem in 
the ESL field. A significant investment is required by government or the private sector to 
overcome this problem. 

• A more robust research agenda . There has been very little investment in most aspects of research 
on adult education ESL. As noted above, the list of essential topics that require high quality 
research is long. A major investment in any or all of these is required. 

• Adopting supportive policies . A number of federal and/or state policies create barriers to the most 
effective use of resources now available. In particular, policies that create incentives to increase 
the quantity of students served, rather than the quality of service, should be modified. Also, 
programs should be permitted to charge tuition and fees for adult education ESL programs when 
public funds are inadequate to support the quantity or quality of service required. The CAAL 
study found evidence that a substantial number of non-credit students are willing and able to pay 
for this service if they must. 

Comprehensive reform . Targeted funding increases would make a major contribution to improving the quality 
of adult ESL service. By themselves, however, these increases would not be sufficient to reduce waiting lists or 
to take many innovative strategies to scale. To accomplish these goals, a major increase in total federal/state 
funding specifically for ESL is required. At present, total national funding is on the order of $700 million per 
year. Doubling that amount would be a reasonable initial goal. 

Accomplishing this may well require a reconsideration of how adult education ESL is positioned in the overall 
adult education system. At present, there is no separate authorization or line item appropriation for ESL. Policy 
and funding for this service are combined with policy and funding for ABE/ASE. Yet, in most respects, ESL is 
a wholly different service from adult education for native speakers of English. It serves a very different 
population with very different needs and goals, and it employs almost completely different instructional 
methods and tools. This study recommends that policymakers and adult education leaders consider carefully 
whether it is in the best interests of all aspects of adult education, including its adult ESL strand, to separate the 
present policy and funding links. In many respects, these links are artificial and may be counter-productive to 
improving both ESL and ABE/ASE service. 
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APPENDIX III 



COLLEGE FACT SHEET 

COLLEGES PARTICIPATING IN CAAL MEETING 
June 9-10, 2005 



Please fill in the blanks as best you can. Don’t worry if you cannot find all of this information. Provide the 
information most readily available to you. Be as brief as you can. Please attach any additional information about 
your college you believe is important. 

1. Name and address of college: 

2. Name, address, email and phone of co-researchcr: 

3. Approximate total enrollment of college - credit and non-credit: 

4. Students: 

• Approximate total number of non-credit ESL students served in last program year for which 
information is readily available (specify): 

• Approximate total number on credit ESL students served in last program year in which 
information is readily available (specify): 

• Major native language and ethnic groups served by credit and non-credit programs, respectively. 

If you can, give an estimate of the percentage of students in each group served, please do (even if 
it is only “most” or “a few”): 

• If you have an estimate of the percentage of students who are “Generation 1 .5,” please provide it: 

5. Number of sites at which ESL is delivered (Please list names of sites) and the types of ESL offered at each 
(credit, non-credit, workforce, VESL, citizenship, family literacy, etc.) If easily available, the number of 
students in each program at each site. 

6. Does the program have waiting lists for any of these services, and if so for which ones and about how 
large? 

7. Levels of non-credit and credit ESL courses (list): 

8. Please list any special features of any of the non-credit ESL courses listed above (e.g., high intensity, 
technology based, “immersion” Spanish Language instruction, etc.). Provide 1-2 sentences about each: 

9. Any special features of credit ESL courses offered. (Same specifications as above): 

10. Number of ESL faculty - full time and part time - for-credit and non-credit - if available. Highest degree 
of each full-time (and if possible, part-time) faculty member and/or hiring criteria: 

1 1 . Assessment instruments used for placing students into each ESL program: 

12. Assessment instruments used for monitoring student progress in each program: 

FROM THIS POINT ON, PROVIDE INFORMATION ONLY ON THE NON-CREDIT PROGRAM, 

UNLESS OTHER INFORMATION IS EASILY AVAILABLE. 
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13. Non-credit student attainment in any recent year (from NRS data or other sources readily available - if 
known). If this is in the form of a large chart (which it probably is), attach it: 

14. Non-credit student retention and progress from level to level - over any time period by any measure: 

15. Any information (or estimates) on the number of non-credit students who make transitions to credit 
enrollment - either in credit ESL or credit academic programs - over any time frame: 

16. Staff development programs or activities offered by the college, or to which the college helps ESL faculty 
gain access. (Simply list them. You can be a bit cryptic.) 

17. Support received from the college for non-credit ESL, if known (in most cases, “yes” or “no” will suffice): 

• Financial subsidies (what): 

• Un-reimbursed overhead support: 

• Faculty status (benefits, etc.) is the same as that of other non-credit faculty: 

• Students have access to same services and facilities as credit students (e.g. college library, student ID 
card, guidance and counseling, etc.): 

• Non-credit ESL program is part of core college budget (rather than treated as a grant program): 

18. Does the college contract with or collaborate with non-profit CBOs (and/or independent tutors) to 
supplement its non-credit ESL program? If so, briefly characterize the relationship(s) and indicate about how 
many students are served by CBOs/tutors (if information is readily available): 

19. List up to 5 major ways in which the college makes use of computer instructional technology for non-credit 
students (a few words will do): 

20. At present, what aspects of the college’s non-credit ESL program do YOU consider “exemplary”? That is, 
what do you think the college does exceptionally well, and/or that other colleges should know about? (E.g., high 
intensity programs, transitions to credit, counseling, retention, student-centered learning, use of technology, 
Spanish language instruction, emphasis on transitions to credit, etc.). Simply list them. You can add any 
additional information you want. 

21 . Given the goals of the Project and your interests, what topics would you especially like to discuss at the 
June meeting? 
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APPENDIX IV 



INNOVATIVE PRACTICES DOCUMENTED BY COLLEGES 
IN CAAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE ESL PROJECT 



Bunker Hill Community College 

Basic English as a Second Language (BSL) Program 
IBM Reading Recognition Software 
REEP Training 

Spanish GED and Spanish Literacy 
Transitional Pathways to College 

City College of San Francisco 

Bridges to Biotech 

Project SHINE 

Reflective Teaching 

VESL Immersion Program (VIP) 

College of Lake County 

ESL Supported Landscape Management Certificate 
Healthcare Bridge Program 

Intensive Intermediate English for Academic Purposes 
TESOL Certificate Program 

Seminole Community College 

Clearly Said, Clearly Read 

Intensive ESOL With Managed Enrollment 

Moving On! 

Regional Training Sessions 

Resource and Program Specialists 

Total Immersion in English Strategies (TIES) 

Yakima Valley Community College 

Articulation Between ESL and ABE 

On-Campus (Day) High Intensity Transition Classes 

Faculty Peer Mentoring 

Student Generated Thematic Curriculum 

High Intensity Classes 
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APPENDIX V 



VESL IMMERSION PROGRAM (VIP) 
CITY COLLEGE OF SAN FRANCISCO 

By Sharon Seymour 

Professor of ESL and Former Program Chair, CCSF 



1. Synopsis 

The VESL Immersion Program, (VIP) at City College of San Francisco (CCSF) is an intensive VESL program offered in 
collaboration with the San Francisco Department of Human Services (DHS). It was developed to provide vocational 
language skills to CALWORKS (California Work Opportunity and responsibility to Children) and PAES (Personal 
Assisted Employment Services) clients in San Francisco who have not yet achieved sufficient ability to speak English in 
the workplace through customary ESL classes. The DHS CALWORKS program serves low-income adults with 
dependent children. The DHS PAES program provides services to indigent single adults. Students can participate in the 
VIP program for as long as they are receiving government assistance. The goal of the program is to provide students with 
language and job preparation skills that will enable them to find employment before the financial and other support 
services they receive from DHS terminates. In addition, the program aims to help students achieve self-sufficiency, not 
just a low-paying job with no opportunity for advancement. 

This practice is significant because: 

• The intensity of instruction and the learning community that VIP provides increases student retention. 

• The intensity of instruction and learning community that VIP provides increases the percentage of 
students moving up one or more levels in ESL 

• The collaboration with DHS allows for students to receive additional important support services from 
DHS above and beyond what the college can provide. 

2. History and college context 

City College of San Francisco serves approximately 45,500 students in non-credit and 47,250 in credit each 
year at programs in numerous locations in San Francisco. The noncredit ESL program serves approximately 
26,800 students in non-credit and 4,640 students in credit each year. 

DHS contracts with CCSF to offer the VIP program. VIP serves approximately 75-85 students a semester, less 
than 1% of the total noncredit ESL students at CCSF. In fall 05, VIP served 83 students: 55 in Levels 1-3, 14 in 
Level 4 and 1 1 in Level 5/6. An ESL instructor, who reports to ESL Department Chair and/or designee, 
coordinates The VIP instructional program. The ESL Department Chair, who reports to the ESL Department 
Dean, is the program administrator and is responsible for daily operations and overall performance of the 
contract. The DHS Director of Client Special Needs or designee is responsible for overseeing the program and 
evaluating contract design and performance. A DHS VIP coordinator is the liaison between the VIP instructors 
and DHS staff. 

The CALWORKS and PAES programs were created in 1998 as part of the programs developed to serve the former 
General Assistance population following welfare reforms in California. DHS recognized that clients with low levels of 
English needed intensive VESL instruction in order to be ready for employment when their DHS benefits terminated. 
They also were convinced that their clients would benefit from receiving the extra attention they would get in ESL 
classes that were smaller than the large noncredit ESL classes that CCSF provides (average of 28 students/class.) In 
Spring 2000 DHS came to CCSF to ask if the ESL Department was interested in developing a program for their non- 
native clients, modeled after a program they’d discovered in Southern California. The Southern California program 
targeted three specific vocational areas for their training. In contrast, CCSF and DHS decided to provide general VESL 
instruction in the VIP program rather than focus on specific vocational areas. The program began in spring 00 with 13 
students and now and offers instruction year round to approximately 75-85 students each term. 
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3. Program Description 



Goals. The goal of VIP is to increase the rate and quality of learning by high intensity instruction offered in a 
learning community so that students will be prepared to find employment before the financial and other support 
services they receive from DHS are terminated. 

Students. VIP serves between 70-85 students each semester on average, less than 1% of the total number of 
noncredit ESL students served at CCSF. Students are welfare recipients, and are typically Asian, Hispanic or 
Russian. Many have limited education in their native language and limited employment skills. Students are at 
the beginning level of ESL. Four levels of instruction are offered from Low Beginning (CCSF Level 1) to High 
Beginning (CCSF Level 4) with approximately 15-20 students/class. Occasionally DHS requests that CCSF 
also offer Literacy classes and/or Low Intermediate classes, (CCSF Level 5 and 6.) to serve students at those 
levels. 

4. Design 

Structure. The program offers 20-30 hours a week of instruction for 18 weeks a semester (8 weeks in the 
summer session). All students take a general ESL course for 10 hours a week and a general VESL class 10 
hours a week. The majority of students also take a computer-assisted language learning (CALL) class for an 
additional 10 hours a week. When offered, Level 5/6 students take 10 hours a week of VESL and have 25 hours 
a week of subsidized employment. Enrollment is managed in that students are required to attend classes to meet 
their CALWORKS and PAES Employment Plan obligations and receive continued financial support. 

Attendance is carefully monitored and DHS staff follow-up with students who are absent. Students with 
excessive absences are dropped from the program. 

VIP is in part based on the concept that learning communities promote student success. Students are together for 
the 20-30 hours a week of instruction. A number of studies report on the implementation of learning 
communities and describe experiences of the students and instructors in these programs. See the National 
Learning Communities Project Website: http://leamingcommons.evergreen.edu for examples of studies of 
learning communities. CCSF research has shown that VIP retention rates and learning gains are higher for VIP 
students than for students in its general noncredit ESL program. A few other studies that have measured 
program outcomes have found similar promising results. Studies of credit programs at LaGuardia Community 
College in New York and Seattle Central Community College found that students in a learning community were 
more likely to pass their courses, and student persistence to the next year was higher. 39 A study of 
Kingsborough’s Opening Doors Learning Communities program that compared students in a learning 
community to a control group found that student performance can substantially improve during the period the 
student is involved in the program, and students are more likely to take key developmental courses and more 
likely to pass these courses. 40 

Content. The Monday-Friday 9-11 ESL class focuses on general language acquisition; the Monday-Fridayl 1-1 class is 
VESL and the M-F 10-hour CALL class from 1-2 focuses on both, more general language acquisition in the lower levels 
and more job related skills in the higher levels. Job search skills, cultural understanding of the workplace, general 
customer service skills and SCANS skills are taught in the VESL classes. Vocational “hard skills” training is not a part 
of the curriculum. Listening and speaking skills are emphasized because they are more critical for most jobs, but reading 
and writing skills are also taught as deemed important. Project based learning activities are an integral component of the 
program and include: informational interview projects to help students gain knowledge about their intended career paths, 
business simulations at a Job Fair, intensive job interview practice with native speakers, bake sales, creation of a word- 
processed book of interviews with employers at local business as well as a book of personal narratives, and opportunity 
for students to prepare for and conduct the graduation ceremony held each semester. The DHS coordinator and teachers 
have recruited volunteers to help facilitate conversation groups for the higher-level students and assist students in the 



39 Tinto, Vicent. 1997. “Classrooms as Communities: Exploring the Educational Character of Student Persistence.” Journal 
of Higher Education 68(6). And Tinto, Vincent, 1998. Learning Communities and the reconstruction of Remedial 
Education in Higher Learning, paper presented at the Conference on Replacing Remediation in Higher Education, January 
26-27 , at Stanford University, Stanford, CA. 

40 Bloom, D. and Sommo, Colleen. 2005. Opening Doors: Building Learning Communities New York: MDRC. 
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CALL classes. The program also includes visits to markets, job sites, city centers, museum, and libraries. Many students 
are matched with volunteer tutors who go to the students’ homes to help them with their English. 

Role of Assessment. Assessment of students’ ESL level, using a locally developed ESL placement test and an 
oral interview, determines what classes they place into. Curriculum is driven by CCSF course outlines and 
instructors’ evaluation of student needs, not by any external assessment instruments. 

Articulation. The contract that CCSF has with DHS spells out the services to be provided by CCSF and by 
DHS. CCSF provides assessment of the students, develops and implements the curriculum, provides 
instruction, submits evaluations and feedback to DEIS and maintains a student database. DHS conducts outreach 
and refers students to the program, limits enrollment in the classes, contracts with Community Based 
Organizations (CBOs) to provide training facilities and case management, conducts group orientations, ensures 
availability of backup childcare, develops compliance plans, as necessary for the students, and collaborates with 
CCSF to organize field trips, projects, and the graduation ceremony. The VIP classes are advertised in the 
CCSF schedule of classes and are open to the public. However in reality, mostly DHS referred clients enroll in 
the program. Any prospective CCSF students who are not DHS clients but express interest in VIP are referred 
to the ESL coordinator at one of the CCSF campuses to get more information about the program. 

VIP students are registered as CCSF students and complete the CCSF noncredit application form. They are 
welcome to enroll in other CCSF noncredit ESL classes at their level either after or during the time they are 
enrolled in VIP. But according to CalWORKS regulations, training programs, such as VIP, are accepted as a 
“core activity” and qualify the client for welfare whereas City College ESL classes are not generally considered 
a “core activity.” Instructors inform students about the opportunities available at CCSF and students go to the 
Admissions and Enrollment Office at the campus of their choice to register for a noncredit ESL class. A few 
VIP students have taken CCSF non-credit ESL classes at night in addition to VIP during the day. Some 
students who have completed VIP have continued their studies in noncredit ESL at CCSF or taken City College 
credit classes. Any student wishing to take credit classes at CCSF must complete a CCSF credit application and 
take an ESL and a math placement test to determine what level of ESL and math they need to take. 

Entry and exit procedures. Students new to VIP take the CCSF ESL placement test, have a follow-up oral 
interview with a VIP instructor and are placed into classes based on the results of this assessment. Pre and post 
CASAS Job Skills, and CASAS Reading and Listening tests are administered each semester. At the end of the 
semester, all students are given an oral interview to assess their aural comprehension and oral competency. 

Promotion decisions are based on the results of the CASAS post-tests, the final oral interview and evaluations 
of daily coursework and attendance. A screening checklist is also used to identify possible learning disabilities 
(LD’s.) VIP instructors use the screening checklist at the beginning of the semester and continue to screen for 
learning disabilities throughout the semester. Students who are identified with possible learning disabilities are 
referred to their DHS Employment Specialists for further learning disability diagnosis at the Department of 
Rehabilitation (DR). Depending on the results of this screening, the student might receive special services 
through DR. Diagnosing learning disabilities is a difficult process due to lack of appropriate tests for non-native 
English speakers, but some of the ESL instructors have attended workshops about what behaviors are a possible 
sign of LD’s. Usually there are only two or three students identified with LD’s each semester. 

Support Services. CALWORKS participants receive financial support and a full array of services for 18-24 months as 
they work with an Employment Specialist to follow an individualized Employment Plan (EP). This Plan may include 
job preparation, assessment, training, counseling and treatment, education and job search activities that lead to a job and 
self-sufficiency. Participants also receive childcare, food stamps, Medi-Cal, Fast Passes for public transportation and 
may qualify for a housing subsidy. If a CALWORKS or PAES client’s level ESL level is four or below, they are 
referred to VIP as the first step in their EP. The DHS program coordinator for VIP works with case managers and 
community-based organizations (CBOs) to identify students for the VIP program, and coordinate support services for the 
students while they are with VIP. 

When VIP students are in the middle of their final semester with VIP, they do a targeted vocational assessment (TV A), 
and have a career-counseling meeting with a vocational advisor or counselor (VA). They meet with their welfare workers 
and, with the assistance of a VA, create a mutually agreed upon new EP which may include job training (such as office 
skills training at CCSF or certified nursing assistant (CNA) training at a community based organization), a job readiness 
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workshop (Gateway), job search, Community Job Placement (CJP), or more ESL. The Gateway program, which is a 
Job Readiness Workshop for limited English speakers, includes training on how to write an application, resume and 
cover letter, interviewing, and how to access the hidden job market. 

Technology. Many of the VIP students take the 10-hour a week CALL classes offered in the afternoon. 

Students in the CALL classes work at a computer each day. At the low beginning levels they learn how to 
operate a computer and use the mouse, and complete basic reading and writing tasks such as reading questions 
on screen or copying materials into a Word document. At the high beginning levels they complete more 
vocationally oriented tasks such as typing a resume or an application letter. 

5. Faculty 

Seven or eight instructors teach in the VIP program each semester. Instructors are members of the CCSF ESL 
Department and have an MA in TESOL or a related field with a TESOL emphasis, which is the minimum 
qualification requirement for all ESL instructors at CCSF. One of the VIP instructors is assigned 5 hours a week 
(20% release from teaching) to coordinate the program. The ESL Department Coordinator who oversees VIP 
makes the instructional assignments and looks for teachers who are good at working closely with other 
instructors in a team and who have some experience teaching VESL and/or CALL if possible. It is desirable, but 
not required, that instructors have some curriculum development skills since they write a lot of their own 
materials. It’s also preferable to maintain a continuity of instructors and fortunately most instructors like the 
program and stay with it for several years. 

6. Financing 

VIP is supported by a grant from DHS. The 2005-2007 contract between CCSF and DHS provides a budget 
summary: 

$ 355,601 includes instructional costs and non-instructional 
costs for instructor/coordinator meetings 
$ 8,001 for database system maintenance 

$ 3,500 supplies/equipment 

$ 1 1,500 textbooks, software 
$ 2 .000 miscellaneous 

$ 388,214 

CCSF bills DHS for expenditures at the end of each semester. Figures are not currently available for the CCSF 
approximate cost per noncredit student but it is estimated that the cost is higher than the DHS grant pays. 

7. Outcomes 

Learning Gains. VIP students arc more likely to move up one or more levels of ESL than students in the 
general noncredit ESL program at CCSF. See the chart below. 



First NC ESL Level 


Percent of VIP Moving 
Up one or more Levels 


Percent of CCSF NC ESL 
Moving Up one or more Levels 


Literacy 


100% 


35% 


Level 1 (Beginning Low) 


86% 


46% 


Level 2 (Beginning Low) 


71% 


40% 


Level 3 (Beginning High) 


100% 


43% 


Level 4 (Beginning High) 


13% 


55% 
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VIP students at Level 4 are less likely to move up one or more levels because the VIP program normally 
stops at Level 4 and the goal of the program is to provide students with sufficient English to find employment 
after they complete the VIP program rather than to transition them on to further studies. 

Retention. VIP students are more likely to persist for one or two terms than students in the general noncredit 
ESL program at CCSF. 80% of VIP students persist for more than one term compared to 38% of non- VIP 
CCSF NC ESL students. See the chart below. 



Number of NC ESL Terms 


Percent of Students 
Persisting in VIP 


Percent of Students Persisting 
in CCSF NC ESL 


Persist for 1 term 


20% 


42% 


Persist for 2 terms 


14% 


17% 


Persist for 3 terms 


12% 


12% 


Persist for 4 terms 


12% 


8% 


Persist for 5 terms 


13% 


6% 









VIP students are less likely to persist for four or more terms because the program is normally only four or five 
semesters long (from Literacy or Beginning Low Level 1 to Beginning High Level 4.) The goal is to provide 
students with sufficient English to find employment after they complete the VIP program rather than to 
transition them to further studies. 

However, the VIP program may achieve more. The percentage of VIP students persisting for up to five 
semesters in the table above sums to 71% rather than 100%. Likewise, the percentage of all CCSF students 
persisting for up to five semesters sums to 85% rather than 100%. This indicates that 29% of VIP students and 
15% of all ESL students were enrolled in the ESL program for more than five semesters. Because the VIP 
program rarely alalows students to continue for more than five semesters, this means than 29% pf VIP students 
were enrolled in the mainstream ESL program either prior or subsequent to their participation in VIP. (The 
college does not know what percentage of these enrollments occurred before or subsequent to participation 
in VIP.) 

At the very least, these data indicate that VIP students had a higher rate of persistence than CCSF’s other ESL 
students. And the data may also indicate that VIP encouraged students to persist in ESL studies after they had 
completed the program, although the college has not determined the extent to which this is the case. Depending 
on when the additional persistence occurred, enrollment in VIP may possibly have been the reason that VIP 
students persist in ESL studies at a higher rate than the college’s other ESL students. If so, this would mean that 
high intensity programs like VIP can be a “launching pad” for welfare recipients and other ESL students to 
continue their study of English. 

Transitions and Attainment of Employment. Please note that the figures cited below are duplicated numbers. 
For example, some students had attained jobs and were also going to school. 

As stated above, the goal of the program is to provide students with sufficient English to find employment, not 
to transition them into further studies in academic or vocational programs. Nevertheless, records kept during the 
first two years of the program indicate that of the 64 students who completed VIP Level 4, 39%, or 25 students, 
continued their studies in ESL or in another noncredit vocational or training program - most at CCSF but some 
at other programs. 18.5%, or 12 students, had entered DHS’s Job Readiness Program. Nine percent, or six 
students, were repeating VIP. DHS had lost contact with 15 students, over 23%. 

Records indicate that 64% or 41 of the 64 students who completed Level 4 during the first two years had found 
a part time or full time job. For the first two years of the VIP program, DHS was required to keep close track of 
job placements, but in more recent years such information has not been kept. 
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9. Special Features 



Job site visits and community field trips are incorporated into the program. For example, in spring 05 VIP 
students journeyed outside their classrooms to visit markets, museums and libraries. To learn about career paths 
and opportunities they visited a hotel, the MUNI headquarters (the public transportation system), a daycare 
center, and a grocery store and had informational interviews at different worksites. These experiences motivate 
and stimulate VIP students to be active learners and job seekers. Also, instructors or aides volunteer to provide 
small group conversation practice and individual attention to VIP students on a weekly basis. VIP VESL and 
CALL curriculum binders that include materials developed by VIP instructors are kept and updated regularly. 

10. Significance 

Among the reasons other colleges may wish to consider implementing a program similar to VIP are these: 

• The collaboration with an agency, such as Department of Human Services, enables students to receive 
additional support services they need that a college can not normally provide to the extent that the 
outside agency can, such as financial support, counseling, job readiness training, childcare, bus passes, 
etc. Receiving these kinds of support services may make it possible for many students to attend ESL 
classes who otherwise would not be able to. 

• The intensity and learning community that VIP provides increase student retention and success, 
enabling them to reach their goal of gaining sufficient English to get a job in a quicker time then they 
may be able to by taking customary noncredit ESL classes. 
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